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PREFACE. 


"IT is with no little diffidence that the 
Writer of the following pages ven- 
tures to submit them to the public eye. 
She comes “ in weakness and in 
<( fear, and in much trembling.”. She 
is fully aware that whoever pretends to 
institute an enquiry into the Character, 
and especially into the Writings, of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, in a man- 
ner at all adequate to the dignity and 
excellence of both, should possess many 
and high requisites to which she can 
make out no fair title. It would, how- 
ever, be entirely superfluous to insist on 
her incompetency to the proper execution 
of such a work, on her deficiencies in 
ancient learning, Biblical criticism, and 
deep theological knowledge; because the 
sagacity of the reader would not fail to 
A3 be 



be beforehand with Tier avowal in detect- 
ing them. It may, however, serve as 
some apology for the boldness of the 
present undertaking, that these little . 
volumes are not of a critical but of a 
practical nature. 

On the doctrinal portion, more espe- 
cially, of Saint Paul’s Epistles, such a 
multitude of admirable discourses have 
been composed, that to have attempted 
to add to tlieir number without reaching 
their excellence, would have been as 
unnecessary as it might have been pre- 
sumptuous. On the practical part also, 
much has been ably and usefully written. 
Dissertations, commentaries, treatises, 
and sermons, however, though of superior 
merit, have not worn out the subject; 
and elucidations of his writings, whether 
they relate to doctrine or to practice, 
cannot in any point of view, be under- 
taken without exhibiting new proofs of 
those inestimable treasures they contain. 

They 
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They are a golden mine, in which the 
diligent workman, the deeper he digs, the 
more he will discover ; the farther he . 
examines, the more he will find. Rich 
veins, hitherto unheeded, will overpay 
his labours, will continue to pour out 
upon him their fresh abundance of pre- 
cious ore. Even the present explorer, 
who had no skill to penetrate his depths, 
has been sometimes surprized at the 
opulence, which lay upon the surface, 
and of which she had not before, per- 
haps, fully estimated the value. 

There are, it is true, passages in the 
works of this great Apostle, (but they are 
of rare occurrence, and bear no pro- 
portion to such as are obvious,) which 
have been interpreted in a different and 
even contradictory manner by men, 
who, agreeing in the grand essentials of 
Christianity, may be allow-ed to differ on 
a few abstruse points, without any im- 
peachment of the piety on either side. If 
a 4 one 
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one.mustbe mistaken, both may be sin- 
cere. If either be wrong, both doubtless 
desire to be right ; add, happily for man-' 
kind, we shall all be ultimately tried 
by a Judge, who is a searcher of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart ; in 
whose sight the reciprocal exercise of 
Christian charity may be more accept- 
able than that entire uniformity of senti- 
ment which would supersede the occa- 
sion of its exercise. “ What I know 
“ not^ teach Thou me,” is a petition 
which even the wisest are not too wise to 
offer j and they who have preferred it 
with the most effect, are, of all others, 
the persons who will judge the most ten- 
derly of the different views, or uninten- 
tional misconceptions, of the opposite 
party. 

That conquest in debate over a Chris- 
tian adversary, which is achieved at the 
expence of the Christian temper, will 
always be dearly purchased ; and, though 

a tri- 



a triumph so obtained may discomfit the 
opponent, it will afford no moral triumph 
to the conqueror. 

Waving, therefore, both from disin- 
clination and inability, whatever passages 
may be considered as controversial, the 
Writer has confined herself to endeavour, 
though, it must be confessed, imperfectly 
and superficially, to bring forward Saint 
Paul’s character as a model for our gene- 
ral imitation, and his practical writings 
as a storehouse for our general instruc- 
tion, avoiding whatever might be con- 
sidered as a ground for the discussion of 
any point not immediately tending to 
practical utility. 

It may be objected to her plan, that it 
is not reasonable to propose for general 
imitation a character so highly gifted, so 
peculiarly circumstanced, — an inspired 
Apostle, — a devoted Martyr. But it is 
the principal design of these pages,— -a 

design 
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design which it may be thought is too fre- 
quently avowed in them, — to shew that 
our common actions are to be performed, 
and our common trials sustained, in some- 
what of the same spirit and temper with 
those high duties and those unparalleled 
sufferings to which Saint Paul was called 
out; and that every Christian, in his 
measure and degree, should exhibit some- 
what of the dispositions inculcated by 
that religion of which the Apostle Paul 
was the brightest human example, as well 
as the most illustrious human teacher. 

The "Writer is persuaded that many 
read the Epistles of Saint Paul with deep 
reverence for the station they hold in the 
Inspired Oracles, without consideringthat 
they are at the same time supremely 
excellent for their unequalled applicable- 
ness to life and manners; that many, 
while they highly respect the Writer, 
think him too high for ordinary use. It 
has, therefore : ^>pen her particular object 
14 in 
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in the present work, not indeed to 
diminish the dignity of the Apostle, but 
to diminish, in one sense, the distance at 
which we are apt to hold so exalted a 
model ; to draw him into a more intimate 
connection with ourselves $ to let him 
down, as it were, not to our level, but to 
our familiarity. To induce us to resort 
to him, not only on the great demands 
and trying occurrences of life, but to 
bring both the writings and the conduct 
of this distinguished Saint to mix with 
bur common concerns, to incorporate the 
doctrines which he teaches, the princi- 
ples which he exhibits, and the precepts 
which he enjoins, into our ordinary habits, 
into our every-day practice ; to consider 
him not only .as the Writer who has the 
most ably and successfully unfolded the 
sublime truths of our Divine religion, 
and as the Instructor who has supplied 
us with the noblest system of the higher 
ethics, bnt who has even condescended 

to 
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to extend his code to the more minute 
exigencies and relations of familiar life. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the 
Writer of these pages, that she has shewn 
too little method in her distribution of 
. the parts of her subject, and too little 
system in her arrangement of the whole; 
that she has expatiated jtoo largely on 
some points, passed over others too 
slightly, and left many unnoticed ; that 
she has exhibited no history of the life, 
and observed no regular order in her 
reference to the actions, of the Apostle. 
She can return no answer to these anti- 
cipated charges, but that, as she never 
aspired to the dignity of an Expositor, 
so she never meant to enter into the 
details of the Biographer. 

Formed as they are upon the most ex- 
tensive views of the nature of man, it is 
<no wonder that the writings of Saint Paul 

have 



have been read with the same degree of 
interest, by Christians of every name, 
age, and nation j the principles they 
contain, are in good truth absolute and 
universal : and whilst this circumstance 
renders them of general obligation, it 
enables us, even in the remotest gener- 
ation, to judge of the skilfulness of his 
addresses to the understanding, and to 
feel the aptitude of his appeals to the 
helltrt. 

To the candour of the reader, — a can- 
dour which, though perhaps she has too 
frequently tried, and too long solicited, 
she has, however, never yet failed to ex- 
perience, — she commits this little work. 
If it should set one human being on 
the consideration of objects hitherto ne- 
glected, she will account that single cir- 
cumstance, success j — nay, she will be 
reconciled even to failure, if that failure 
should stimulate some more enlightened 
mind, some more powerful pen, to supply. 
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in a future work on the same subject, the 
deficiencies of which she has been guilty, 
to rectify the errors which she may have 
committed, to rescue the cause which she 
may have injured. 

Barley-Wood, 

January 20 , 1815 . 
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CHAP. 1. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OK THE MORALITY OF 
PAGANISM, SHEWING THE NECESSITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


HPHE morality of a people necessarily 
partakes of the nature of their the- 
ology ; and in proportions it is founded 
on the knowledge of the true God, in 
such proportion it tends to improve the ' 
cbnduct of man. The meanest Christian 
believer has here an advantage over the 
vol. i. b most 
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tenqp heathen philosopher; 
„ knows of the nature of God, 
Inefly frofflfwhht^Tie knows of 
and entirely from what is re- 
vealed in Scripture, he gains from those 
divine more clear and distinct 

views of the Deity than unassisted reason 



could ever attain ; and of consequence, 
more correct ideas of what fs required of 
himselft both with respect to God and 
man. His ideas may be mean in their 
expression, compared with the splendid 
language of the sages of antiquity ; but 
the cause of "the superiority of his con- 
ceptions' i$ obvious. While they M go 
** about ±6 establish* their own wis- 
** dom,^ he submits to the wisdom of 
G04, as he finds it in his word. What 
inadequate, /lows must the wisest pa- 
gans, though “ they felt after him,” 
have entertained ofDeity, who pould at 
best only contemplate him in his attri- 
butes of power and beneficence, whilst 
their highest unassisted flights could never 

15 reach 
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reach the remotest conception^of that 
incomprehensible J)less% ? union of 
his justice and jjis mercy 4^ the^e^f^ 
tion of the world, by fas Sofi^l^lp^uBg 
familiar apd inteiligiye^, v t|e most illi- 
terate Christian. 


The religion oftW'heatlipns was so 
deplorably bad' in its pri%iple, that It 
is no wonder if their practice was pro* 
portionaliy corrupt. “ ^hose just mea- 
“ surest right and wrong,” saysl&cke, 
“ which necessity hadlntroduced, whic|i 
“ the civil laws prescribed* or philosophy 
recommended, '’stood not on Mdir true 
« ? foundation.” 'Ihey served indeed |o 
tie society together, and by fh$|e Bands 
apd ligaments promoted order anti' Con- 
venience : but there was no ‘Bovine 
command to make them r^sp%ij|; and 
there will natural barlitSe reverence 
for a law, Where the legislator is not 
reverenced, much less where he is nbt 
recognized. There also be Hi^b 
it 2 obedience 
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obedience to a law without sanctions; 
where neither penalty is feared, nor re- 
ward expected. 

Previous to the establishment of 
Christianity, philosophy had attained to 
its utmost perfection, and had shewn 
how low was its highest standard. It 
had completely betrayed its inability 
to effect a revolution in the minds 
of men. “ Human reason,” says the 
same great authority above quoted, 
« never yet, from unquestionable prin- 
ts ciples or clear deductions, made out an 
«« entire body of the law of nature. If a 
« collection could be made of all the moral 
« precepts in the pagan world, many 
“ of which may be found in the Christian 
«* religion, that would not at all hinder, 
« but that the world still stood as much 
« in need of our Saviour, and of the 

morality he taught.” The law of the 
New Testament recommends itself to our 
regard by its excellence, and to our obe- 
dience 
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dience by the authority of the Lawgiver. 
Christianity, therefore, presents not only 
the highest perfection, but the surest 
standard of morals. 

In a multitude of the noble sentences 

€ 

and beautiful aphorisms of many of the 
heathen writers, there was indeed a strong 
tone of morality. But these fine t senti- 
ments, not flowing from any perennial 
source, had seldom any powerful effect 
on conduct. Our great poet has noticed 
this discordance between principle and 
practice in his dialogue between two 
great and virtuous Romans.' — • Cassius, 
who disbelieved a future state, reproves 
Brutus for the inconsistency between his 
desponding temper and the doctrines of 
his own Stoic school : — 

You make no use of your philosophy, 

If you give way to accidental evils. 

Many of their works, in almost every 
species of literature, exhibit such per- 
il 3 fection 
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fection as to stretch the capacity of the 
reader, while they kindle his admiration, 
and invest, with no inconsiderable repu- 
tation, him who is able to seize their 
meaning, and to taste their beauties ; so 
that an able critic of their writings almost 
ranks with him who excels in original 
composition. In like manner the lives 
of thqir great men abound in splendid 
sayings, as well as heroic virtues, to such 
a degree, as to exalt our idea of the hu- 
man intellect, and, in single instances, 
of the human character. We say, in 
single instances, for their idea of a 
perfect character wanted consistency, 
wanted completeness. It had many con- 
stituent parts, but there was no whole 
which comprized them. The moral frac- 
tions made up no integral. The virtuous 
man thought it no derogation from his 
virtue to be selfish, the conqueror to be 
revengeful, the philosopher to be arro- 
gant, the injured to be unforgiving : for- 
bearance was cowardice, humility was 

baseness, 
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baseness, meekness was pusillanimity. 
Not only their justice was stained with 
cruelly, but the most cruel acts of in- 
justice were the road to a popularity 
which immortalized the perpetrator. The 
good man was his own centre. Their 
virtues wanted to be drawn out of them- 
selves, and this could not be the case. 
As their goodness did not arise from any 
knowledge, so it could not spring from 
any imitation of the Divine perfections. 
That inspiring principle, the love of God, 
the vital spark of ail religion, was a mo- 
tive of which they had not so much as 
heard ; and if they had, it was a feeling 
which it would have been impossible for 
them to cherish, since some of the best 
of theii deities were as bad as the worst 
of themselves. 

W hen the history of their own religion 
contained little more than the quarrels 
and the intrigues of these deities, could 
we expect that the practice of the people 
B 4 would 
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would be much better, or more consist- 
ent than their belief? If the divinities 
were at once holy and profligate, shall 
we wonder if the adoration was at once 
devout and impure ? The worshipper 
couldj not commit a crime but he might 
vindicate it by the example of some 
deity ; he could not gratify a sinful ap- 
petite of which his religion did not fur- 
nish a justification. 

Besides this, all their scattered documents 
of virtue could never make up a body of 
morals. They wantedaconnectingtie. The 
doctrines of one school were at variance 
with those of another. Even if they could 
have clubbed their opinions, and picked 
out the best from each sect, so as to 
have patched up a code, still the dis- 
ciples of one sect would not have sub- 
mitted to the leader of another, the sys- 
tem would have wanted a head, or the 
head would have wanted authority, and 
the code would have wanted sanctions. 

And 
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And as there was no governing system, 
so there was no universal rule of morals* 
for morality was different in different 
places. In some countries people thought 
it no more a crime to expose their own 
children than in others to adopt those of 
their neighbour. The Persians were not 
looked upon as the worst moralists for 
marrying their mothers, nor the Hyrca- 
nians for not marrying at all, nor the 
Sogdians for murdering their parents, 
nor the Scythians for eating their dead,* 

The best writers seldom made use of 
arguments drawn from future blessed- 
ness to inforce their moral instruction. 
Excellently as they discoursed on the 
beauty of virtue, their disquisitions ge- 
nerally seemed to want a motive and an 
end. — Did not such -fT state of comfort- 
less ignorance, of spiritual degradation, 
of moral depravity, emphatically call 

* Plutarch relates, that Alexander, after conquer- 
ing these countries, had reformed some of their evil 
habits* 

5 5 


for 
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for a religion which should “ bring life 
“ and immortality to light ?” Did it not 
imperatively require that spirit which 
should ** reprove the world of' sin, of 
“ righteousness, and of judgment ?” 
Did it not pant for that blood of Christ 
which cleanseth from all sin. 

Even those fine theorists who have left 
us beautiful reflections on the Divine na- 
ture, hape bequeathed no rule for Ids 
worship, no direction for his service, no 
injunctions to obey him j they have given 
us little encouragement to virtue, and 
no alleviation to sorrow but the imprac- 
ticable injunction, not to feel it. The 
eight short beatitudes in the 5th of Saint 
Matthew convey, not only more pro- 
mises to virtue, and more consolation to 
sufferers, but more appropriate promise 
to the individual grace, more specific 
comfort to the specific suffering, than 
are to be found in all the ancient tomes 
of moral discipline. 


Those 
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Those who were invested with a sacred 
character, and who delivered the pre- 
tended sense of the Oracles, talked much 
of the -gods, but said little^of goodness; 
while the philosophers who, though they 
were professorsof wisdom, were,not gene- 
rally to the vulgar, teachers of morals, sel- 
dom gave the Deity a place in their ethics. 
Between these conflicting instructors the 
people stood little chance of acquiring any 
justnotions of moral rectitude. They were 
indeed under a necessity of attending the 
worship of the temples, they believed that 
the neglect of this duty would -offend the 
gods ; but in their attendance they were 
neither taught that purity of heart, nor 
that practical virtue, which might have 
been supposed likely to please them. The 
philosophers, if they were disposed to 
give the people souse rules of duty, 
were overmatched by the priests, who 
knew they should gratify them more by 
omitting what they so little relished. As 
to the people themselves, they did not 
b 6 desire 
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desire to be better than the priests 
wished to-make them. They found pro- 
cessions pleasanter than prayers, ceremo- 
nies cheaper^than duties, and sacrifices 
easier than self-denials, with the addi- 
tional recommendation, that the one 
made amends for the want of the 
other.* 

When a violent plague raged in Rome, 
the method they took for appeasing the 
deities, and putting a stop to the distem- 
per, was the establishment of a theatre 
and the introduction of plays. The plague, 
however, having no dramatic taste, con- 
tinued to rage. But neither the piety 
nor ingenuity of the suppliants was ex- 
hausted. A nail driven into the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter was found to be a more 
promising expedient. But the gods being 
d3 hard as the metal of which the expia- 
tion was made, were no more moved by 
the nail, than the plague had been fey 

* See Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity. 

the 
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the theatrical exhibition j though the 
event was thought of sufficient import- 
ance for the creation of a Dictator ! — 
What progress had reason^, to say no- 
thing of religion, made in the first metro- 
polis in the world, when a nail or a play 
was thought a rational expedient for 
pacifying the gods and stopping the pes- 
tilence. Nor does reason, mere human 
reason, seem to have grown wiser in her 
age. During the late attempt to esta- ' 
blish heathenism in a neighbouring coun- 
try, does it not look as if the thirty 
theatres which were opened every night 
in its capital in the early part of the Re- 
volution had been intended, in imitation 
of the Romans, whose religion, titles, and 
offices the French affected to adopt, as 
a nightly expiation to the Goddess of 
Reason for the crueKTes and carnage of 
the day ? 

-Whatever conjectural notions some of 
the wise might entertain of a future 

state. 
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“state, the people at large could only ac- 
quire the vague and comfortless ideas of 
it, which might be picked up from the 
poets. Thfi indefinite belief, ifiimersed 
in falde, and degraded by the grossest 
superstition, added as little to the piety 
as to the happiness of mankind. The 
intimations of their Tartarus, and their 
Elysian fields, were so connected with fic- 
tions, as to convey to the inind no other 
impression, but that they were fictions 
themselves. Such uncertain glimmerings 
of such a futurity could afford neither 
warning nor encouragement, neither 
cheerful hope nor salutary fear. They 
might amuse the mind, but never could 
influence' the conduct. They might gra- 
tify the imagination, but could not com- 
municate “ a hope full of immortality.” 
They neither animated the pious, nor 
succoured the tempted, nor supported 
the afflicted, nor cheered the dying. 

i 

The study of their mythology could 

carry 
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carry with it nothing but corruption. It 
neither intended to bring glory to God, 
nor peace and good will, much less -sal- 
vation, to men. It was invented to em- 
bellish the fabulous periods of their his- 
tory, to flatter illustrious families, by 
celebrating the human exploits of their 
deified progenitors ; and thus to give an 
additional and national interest to their 
bewitching fables. What a system did 
those countries uphold, when the more 
probable way to make the people vir- 
tuous, was to keep them ignorant of re- 
ligion ! — when the best way to teach 
them their duty to man, was to keep 
their deities out of sight ! 

It is, indeed, but justice to acknow- 
ledge, that most of the different schools 
of philosophy neld some one great truth. 
Aristotle maintained the existence of a 
First Cause ; Cicero, in opposition to the 
disciples of Epicurus, acknowledged a 
superintending Providence. Many of 

the 
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the Stoics were of opinion, that the con- 
summation of all things would be effected 
by fire. Yet every philosopher, however 
rational in ipany parts of his system, not 
only adopted some absurdity himself, but 
wove it into his code. One believed that 
tlie soul was only a vapour, which was 
transmuted from body to body, and was 
to expiate, in the shape of a brute, the 
sins it had committed under that ©f a 
man. Another affirmed that the soul 
was a material substance, and that matter 
was endowed with the faculties of thought 
and reason. Others imagined every star 
to be a god. Some denied not only a 
superintending, but a creating Provi- 
dence} insisting that the world was made, 
without any plan or contrivance, by a 
fortuitous concourse of certain particles 
of matter ; and that the members of the 
human body were not framed for the 
several purposes to which they have been 
accidentally applied. One affirmed the 
eternity of the world } another, that we 
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can be certain of nothing, — that even 
our own existence is doubtful. 

A religion so absurd, which had no 
basis even in probability, and no attrac- 
tion but what it borrowed from a pre- 
posterous fancy, could not satisfy the 
deep-thinking philosopher ; — a philoso- 
phy abstruse and metaphysical was not 
sufficiently accommodated to general use 
to suit the people. Lactantius, on the 
authority of Plato, relates, that Socrates 
declared there was no such thing as hu- 
man wisdom. In short, all were dissa- 
tisfied. The wise had a vague desire for 
a religion which comprehended great ob- 
jects, and had noble ends in view. The 
people stood in need of a religion which 
should bring relief to human wants, and 
consolation to human^hiiseries. They 
wanted a simple way, proportioned to 
their comprehension ; a short way, pro- 
portioned to their leisure ; a living way, 
which should give light to the conscience 

and 
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and support to the mind; a way founded, 
not on speculation, but evidence, which, 
should carry conversion to the heart as 
well as conviction to the understanding. 
Such a religion God was preparing for 
them in the Gospel of his Son. Christi- 
anity was calculated to supply the exi- 
gencies both of the Greeks and of the 
barbarians ; but the former, though they 
more acknowledged their want, more 
slowly welcomed the relief; while the 
latter, though they less felt the one, more 
readily accepted the other. 

Alexander, though lie had the magna- 
nimity to declare to his illustrious pre- 
ceptor, that he had rather excel in know- 
ledge than in power, yet blamed him for 
divulging to the world those secrets in 
learning, which he wished to confine ex- 
clusively to themselves. How would he 
have been offended with the Christian 
philosophy, which, though it has myste- 
ries for all, has no secrets for any! How 

would 
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would he have been oflVnded with that 
bright hope of glory, which would have 
displayed itself in the same effulgence to 
his meanest soldier, as to the conqueror 
of Persia ! 

But how would both the monarch and 
the philosopher have looked on a religion, 
which after kindling their curiosity, % by 
intimating it had greater things to bestow 
than learning and empire, should dash 
their high hopes, by making these great 
things consist in poverty of spirit, in 
being little in their own eyes, in not 
loving the world, nor the things of the 
world. 

But what would they have said to a 
religion which placed human intellect in 
an inferior degree in the scale of God’s 
gifts ; and even degraded it from thence, 
when not used to his glory ? What would 
they have thought of a religion, which, 
so far from being sent exclusively to the 
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conquerors in arms, or the leaders in 
science, frankly declared at its outset, 
that “ ndt many mighty, not many noble 
t( were called which professed, while 
it filled the hungry with good things, to 
send the rich ‘empty away ? 

Yet that mysterious Hope which 
Alexander declared was all he kept for 
himself, when he profusely scattered 
kingdoms among his favourites ; — those 
ambiguous Tears which he shed, because 
he had no more worlds to conquer;' — 
that deeply felt, but ill understood hope, 
those undefined and unintelligible tears, 
mark a profounder feeling of the vanity 
of this world, a more fervent panting 
after something better than power or 
knowledge, a more heartfelt “ longing 
“ after immortality,” than almost any 
express language which philosophy has 
recorded. 

“ Learn of rae” would have been thought 

a dig- 
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a dignified exordium for the founder of 
a new religion by the masters of the 
Grecian schools. But when tljey came 
to the humbling . motive of the injunc- 
tion, “ for I am meek and lowly in 
" heart,” how would their expectations 
have been damped ! They would have 
thought it an abject declaration from the 
lips of a great Teacher, unless they 
had understood that grand paradox of 
Christianity, that lowliness of heart was 
among the highest attainments to be 
made by a rational creature. 

When they had heard the beginning of 
that animating interrogation, — Where 
is the wise ? Where is the disputer of 
this world ? methinks I behold the whole 
Portico and Academy emulously rush for- 
ward at an invitation m allufing, at a 
challenge so personal : but how instinct- 
ively would they have shrunk back at 
the repulsive question which succeeds j 
— Hath not God made foolish the wisdom 
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of this world ? Yet would not Christi- 
anity, well understood and faithfully re- 
ceived, ^iave taught these exalted spirits, 
that, to look dowrr upon what is humanly 
great, is a loftier attainment than to look 
up to it r 

Would it not have carried a sentiment 
to the heart of Alexander, a system to 
the mind of Aristotle, whicli their re- 
spective, though differently pursued, 
careers of ambition utterly failed of 
furnishing to either ? 

Reason, even by those who possessed 
it in the highest perfection, as it gave no 
adequate view even of natural religion, 
so it made no adequate provision for cor- 
rect morals. The attempt appears to have 
been above the reach of human powers. 
“ God manifested in the flesh,” — Hewho 
was not only true, but The Truth, and 
who taught the truth as “ one having 
“ authority,” — was alone competent to 

this 
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this great work. The duty of submission 
to Divine Power was to the multitude 
more intelligible, than the intricate de- 
ductions of reason. That God is, and is 
a revvarder of them that seek him ; that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, make a compendious summary 
both of natural and revealed religion ; 
they are propositions which carry their 
own explanation, disentangled from those 
trains of argument, which, as few could 
have been brought to comprehend, per- 
haps it was the greatest wisdom in the 
philosopher never to have proposed 
them. 

The most skilful dialectitian could only 
reason on known principles 5 but with- 
out the superinduction of revealed reli- 
gion, he could only, wj£h all his efforts, 
and they have been prodigious, furnish 
“ rules” but not “ arms.” Logic is indeed 
a powerful weapon to fence, but not to 
fight with ; that which is a conqueror in 

the 
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the schools is impotent in the field. It is 
powerful to refute a sophism, but weak 
to repel; a temptation. It may defeat an 
opponent made up like itself of pure in- 
tellect ; but is no match for so substantial 
an assailant as moral evil. It yields to 
the onset, when the antagonists are fu- 
rious passions and headstrong appetites. 
It can make a successful thrust against 
an opinion, but is too feeble to “ pull 
i£ down the strong holds of sin and 
*« Satan.” 

If, through the strength of human cor- 
ruption, the restraining power of Divine 
grace is still too frequently resisted, — if 
the offered light of the Holy Spirit is still 
too frequently quenched, what must 
have been the state of mankind, when 
that grace was net made known, when 
that light was not fully revealed, when 
“ darkness covered the earth and gross 
:c darkness the people ?” But under the 
clear illumination of evangelical truth, 

every 
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every precept becomes a principle, every 
argument a motive, every direction a 
duty, every doctrine a law ; and why ? 
Because thus saith the Lord. 

Christianity, however, is not merely a 
religion of authority g the soundest rea- 
son embraces most confidently what the 
most explicit revelation has taught, and 
the deepest enquirer is usually the 
most convinced Christian. The reason 
of philosophy, is a disputing reason, that 
of Christianity, an obeying reason. The 
glory of the Pagan religion consisted in 
virtuous sentiments, the glory of the 
Christian in the pardon and the subju- 
gation of sin.' The humble Christian may 
say with one of the ancient Fathers, — I 
will not glory because I am righteous, 
but because 1 am redeeaffed. 


VOL. i. 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE HISTORICAL WRITERS OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

♦ 

^MONG the innumerable evidences of 
the truth of Christianity, there is one 
of so rare and extraordinary a nature, as 
might of itself suffice to carry conviction 
to the mind of every unprejudiced en- 
quirer, even if this proof were not ac- 
companied by such a cloud of concur- 
ring testimonies. 

The sacred volume is composed by a 
vast variety of writers, men of every dif- 
ferent rank and condition, of every diver- 
sity of character and turn of mind : the 
monarch and the plebeian, the illiterate 
and the learned, the foremost in talent 

and 
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and the moderately gifted in natural ad- 
vantages, the historian and the legislator, 
the orator and the poet, — each had his 
immediate vocation, each his peculiar 
province : some prophets, some apostles, 
some evangelists, living in ages remote 
from each other, under different modes 
of civil government, under different dis- 
pensations of the Divine economy, filling 
a period of time which reached from the 
first dawn of heavenly light to its meri- 
dian radiance. The Old Testament and 
the New, the law and the gospel ; the pro- 
phets predicting events, and the evange- 
lists recording them ; the doctrinal yet 
didactic epistolary writers, and he who 
closed the Sacred Canon in the apocalyp- 
tic vision j — all these furnished their re- 
spective portions, and yet all tally with a 
dove-tailed correspondence ; all the dif- 
ferent materials are joined with a com- 
pleteness the most satisfactory, with an 
agreement the most incontrovertible. 


c 2 
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This instance of uniformity without 
design, of agreement without contriv- 
ance; this consistency maintained through 
a long series of ages, without a pos- 
sibility of the ordinary methods for 
conducting such a plan ; these unparal- 
leled congruilies, these unexampled 
coincidences, form altogether a species 
of evidence, of which there is no other 
instance in the history of ail the other 
books in the world. 

All these variously gifted writers here 
enumerated concur in this grand pecu - 
liarity, — that all have the same end in 
view, all are pointing to the same object ; 
all, without any projected collusion, are 
advancing the same scheme ; each brings 
in his several contingent, without any 
apparent consideration how it may unite 
with the portions brought by other contri- 
butors, without any spirit of accommoda- 
tion, without any visible intention to make 
out a case, without indeed any actual 

resent- 
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resemblance, more than that every sepa- 
rate portion being derived from the same 
spring, each must be governed by one 
common principle, and that principle 
being Truth itself, must naturally and 
consentaneously produce assimilation, 
conformity, agreement. What can we 
conclude from all this, but what is indeed 
the inevitable conclusion, — a conclusion 
which forces itself on the mind, and com- 
pels the submission of the understanding; 
that all this, under differences of adminis- 
tration, is the work of one and the same 
great. Omniscient, and Eternal Spirit. 

If, however, from the general uni- 
formity of plan visible throughout the 
whole Sacred Canon, results one of the 
most cogent and complete arguments 
for its Divine original, others will 
also arise from its mode of execution, 
its peculiar diversities, and some othet 
circumstances attending it, not so easily 
brought under one single point of view, 
c 3 — Does 
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— Does it not look as if Almighty Wis- 
dom refused to divide the glory of his 
revelation with man, when, passing by 
the shining lights of the pagan world. 
He chose, in the promulgation of the 
Gospel, to make use of men of ordinary 
endowments, men possessing the usual 
defects and prejudices of persons so edu- 
cated and so circumstanced ? Not only 
the other immediate followers, but even 
the biographers of Christ, were persons 
of no distinguished abilities. Integrity 
Avas almost their sole, as it was their 
most, requisite qualification. On this 
point it is not too much to maintain, that 
the writings of each of these men are not 
only so consistent with each other, but 
also with themselves, as to offer indi- 
vidually, as well as aggregately, a proof 
of their own veracity, as well as of the 
truth itself. 

Had they, however, all recorded uni- 
formly the same more inconsiderable par- 

ticu- 
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aculars ; had there not been that natu- 
ral diversity, that incidental variation, 
observable in all other historians J*?— had 
not one preserved passages which the 
others overlooked, some recording more 
of the actions of Jesus, others treasur- 
ing up more of his discourses ; some par- 
ticularizing the circumstances of his 
birth, others only referring to it as a fact 
not requiring fresh authentication $ an- 
other again plainly advertingto it by “ the 
Word that was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us ; ,s and adding a new circum- 
stance by citing the testimonyofthe Bap- 
tist to {t the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world — in short, 
had there been in the several relations not 
mere consistency, but positive identity, 
then, not only the fidelity of the writers 
would have been questionable, and con- 
cert and design justly have been sus- 
pected, but we should in effect have had 
only the testimony of one Gospel instead 
of fo ur- 

c 4 


But 
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But to pass to other evidences of 
truth. — The manner in which these 
writers speak of themselves, is at once a 
proof of their humility and of their vera- 
city. The conversion of Saint Matthew is 
slightly related by himself, and in the most 
modest terms. He simply says, speak- 
ing in the third person, “ Jesus saw a 
man named Matthew, and saith unto him. 
Follow me ; and he arose and followed 
him : and as Jesus sat at meat in the 
house, many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him # .” Not a word 
is said of a sacrifice so honourable to him- 
self’, and so generously recorded by Saint 
Luke in those words, he left all , and fol- 
lowed him ; not a word of the situation he 
renounced at the first call of the Master, 
and which appears to have been lucra- 
tive from “ the great feast he made for 
him in his own house, and the great com- 
pany of publicans and others who sat 
down with himt.” Saint Luke relates only 

* Matthew, ch. 9. f St. Luke, ch. 5. 

his 
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his hospitality; Saint Matthew, as if to. 
abase himself the more, describes only 
the sinners which made up his society 
previous to his conversion. 

These sober recorders of events the most 
astonishing, are never carried away, by the 
circumstances they relate, into any pomp 
of diction, into any use of superlatives. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole Gos- 
pel a single interjection, not an exclama- 
tion, not any artifice to call the reader’s 
attention to the marvels of which the 
relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed 
in their holy task, no alien idea presents 
itself to their mind : the object before 
them fills it. They never digress, are 
never called away by the solicit- 
ations of vanity, or the suggestions of 
curiosity. No image starts up to divert 
their attention. There is, indeed, in 
the Gospels, much imagery, much allu- 
sion, much allegory, but they proceed 
c 5 from 
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from their Lord, and are recorded as 
his. The writers never fill up the inter- 
vals between events. They leave circum- 
stances to make their own impression, 
instead of helping out the reader by any 
reflections of their own. They always 
feel the holy ground on which they stand. 
They preserv e the gravity of history and 
the severity of truth, without enlarging 
the outline or swelling the expression. - 

The Evangelists all agree in this 
most unequivocal character of veracity, 
that of criminating themselves. They 
record their own errors and offences with 
the same simplicity with which they relate 
the miracles and sufferings of their Lord. 
Indeed their dulness, mistakes, and 
failings are so intimately blended .with 
his history, by their continual demands 
upon his patience and forbearance, as to 
make no inconsiderable or unimportant 
part of it. 
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This fidelity is equally admirable both 
in the composition and in the preserv- 
ation of the Old Testament, a book which 
every where testifies against those whose 
history it contains, and not seldom 
against the relators themselves. The 
author of the Pentateuch proclaims, in 
the most pointed terms, the ingratitude 
of the chosen people towards God. He 
prophecies that they will go on filling up 
the measure of their offences, calls hea- 
ven and earth to witness against them 
that lie hasdelivered his own soul, declares 
that as they have worshipped gods which 
were no gods, God will punish them by 
calling a people who were no people. 
Yet this book, so disgraceful to their na- 
tional character, this register of their 
own offences, they would rather die than 
lose. C£ This,’" says the admirable Pascal, 
1C is an instance of integrity which has no 
example in the world, no root in nature." 
Jn the Pentateuch and the Gospels, 
therefore, these parallel, these un- 
c 6 equalled 
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equalled instances of sincerity, are incon- 
trovertible proofs of the truth of both. 

It is obvious that the impression which 
was to be made should owe nothing to 
the skill, but every thing to the vera- 
city of the writers. They never tried to 
improve upon the doctrines or the re- 
quirements of their Master, by mixing 
their own wisdom with them. Though 
their views were not clear, their obedi- 
ence was implicit. It was not, however, 
a mere mechanical obedience, but an un- 
disputing submission to the Divine teach- 
ing. Even at the glorious scene of the 
Transfiguration their amazement did not 
get the better of their fidelity. There 
was no vain impatience to disclose the 
wonders which had passed, and of which 
they had been allowed the honour of 
being witnesses. Though they inserted 
it afterwards in their narrations, “ they, 
as they were commanded, kept it close, 
and told no man in those days what they 
had seen.” 
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The simplicity of the narrative is 
never violated ; there is even no pane- 
gyric on the august person they comme- 
morate, not a single epithet of com- 
mendation. When they mention an 
extraordinary effect of his divine elo- 
quence, it is history, not eulogy, that 
speaks. They say nothing of their own 
admiration ; it is “ the people who were 
astonished at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.” Again, 
it was “ the multitudes marvelled, saying, 
it was never so seen in Israel.” Again, 
it was the officers, not the writer, who 
said, “ never man spake like this man.” 

In recording the most stupendous 
events, we are never called to an exhi- 
bition of their own pity, or their own 
wonder, or their <Jwa admiration. In 
relating the most soul-moving circum- 
stances, there is no attempt to be pathe- 
tic, up aim to work up the feelings of the 
reader, no appeal to his sympathy, no 
studied finish, no elaborate excitement. 

Jesus 
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Jesus wept ; — no comment. He is hun- 
gry; — no compassion escapes them. He 
is transfigured ; no expression of asto- 
nishment. He is agonized ; — the nar- 
rative does not rise in empluisis. He is 
betrayed — no execration of the be- 
trayer. He is condemned ; — no anim- 
adversions on the iniquitous judge ; 
while their own denial and desertion are 
faithfully recorded. lie expires; — no 
remark on the tremendous catastrophe, - 
no display of their own sorrow. Facts 
alone supply the void ; and what facts r 
The earth quakes, the sun is eclipsed, 
the graves give up their dead, in such 
a history, it is very true, fidelity was 
praise, fact was glory. And yet, if, 
■on the one hand, there were no need of 
the rhetorician’s art -to embellish the tale, 
what mere rhetoricians could have ab- 
stained from using it ? 

Thus, it seems obvious, that unlettered 
men were appointed to this great work, in 
order that the success of theGospe! might 

not 
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not be suspected of owing any thing to 
natural ability, or to splendid attainment. 
This arrangement, while it proves the as- 
tonishing progress of Christianity to have 
been caused by its own energy, serves 
to remove every just suspicion of the 
contrivance of fraud, the collusions of 
interest, or the artifices of inven- 
tion. 

Had the first apostles been men of 
genius, they might have injured the pu- 
rity of the Gospel by bringing their 
ingenuity into it. Had they been men 
of learning, they might have imported 
from the schools of Greece and Home, 
each from his own sect, some of its pecu- 
liar infusions, and thus have vitiated the 
simplicity of the Gospel. Had they been 
critics and philosophers, there might 
have been endless debates which part of 
Christianity was the power of God, and 
which the result of man’s wisdom. Thus, 
though corruptions soon crept into the 

church. 
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church, yet no impurities could reach 
the Gospel itself. Some of its teachers 
became heretical, but the pure word re- 
mained unadulterated. However the 
philosophizing or the Judaizing teachers 
might subsequently infuse their own er- 
rors into their own preaching, the Gospel 
preserved its own integrity. They might 
mislead their followers, but they could 
not deteriorate the New Testament. 

It required different gifts to promul- 
gate and to maintain Christianity. The 
Evangelists did not so much attempt 1<> 
argue the truth of the Redeemer's doc- 
trines, as practically to prove that they 
were of Divine origin. If called on for 
a defence, they worked a miracle. If 
they could not produce a cogent argu- 
ment, they could produce a paralytic 
walking. If they could not open the 
eyes of the prejudiced, they could open 
those of the blind. Such attestation was 
to the eye-witnesses, argument the most 
13 unan- 
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unanswerable. The most illiterate per- 
son could judge of this species of evi- 
dence so peculiar to Christianity. He 
could know whether he saw a sick 
man restored to life by a word, or a 
lame man take up his bed and walk, 
or one who had been dead four days, 
..instantly obey the call, — “ Lazarus, 
come forth !” About a sentiment there 
might be a diversity of suffrages ; about 
an action which all saw, all could enter- 
tain but one opinion. The caviller might 
have refuted a syllogism, and a fallacy • 
might have imposed on the multitude, 
but no sophistry could counteract ocular 
demonstration. 

But as God does nothing in vain, so 
he never employs irrelevant instruments 
or superfluous metfhs. He therefore 
did not see fit to be at the expence of 
a perpetual miracle.to maintain and carry 
on that church which he had thought 
proper to establish by miraculous powers. 
When, therefore, the Qospel was im- 
mutably 
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mutably fixed pn its own eternal basis, 
and its truth unimpeachably settled by 
the authentic testimony of so many eye- 
witnesses to the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; a writer was brought for- 
ward, contemporary, but not connected, 
with them. Not only was he not confede- 
rate with the first institutors of Christi- 
anity ; but so implacably hostile was he 
to them, that he had assisted at the 
death of the first martyr. 

As the attestation of one notorious 
enemy in favour of a cause, is considered 
equivalent to that of many friends ; thus 
did this distinguished adversary seem to be 
raised up toconfirm andratifyall thetruths 
he had so furiously opposed ; to become 
the most able advocate of the cause he had 
reprobated, the most powerful champion 
of the Saviour he had vilified. He was 
raised up to unfold more at large those 
doctrines which could not be so explicitly 
developed iirtSftliistorical portions, while 
an immediate revelation from heaven sup- 
plied 
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plied to him the actual opportunities and 
advantages which the Evangelists had 
enjoyed. Nothing short of such a Divine 
communication could have placed Saint 
Paul on a level with the other apostles ; 
had he been taught of man, he must 
have been inferior to those who were 
taught of Jesus. 

For Saint Paul had not the honor to be 
the personal disciple of his Lord. His 
conversion and preaching were subse- 
quent to the illumination of the Gospel; 
an intimation possibly, that though reve- 
lation and human learning should not be 
considered as sharing between them the 
work of spiritual instruction, yet that 
human learning might henceforward be- 
come a valuable adjunct, and a most 
suitable, though subordinate accessory 
in maintaining the cause of that Divine 
truth which it had no hand in estab- 
lishing. 


The 
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The, ministry of Paul was not to be 
circumscribed, as that of his immediate 
precursors hr.d been, by the narrow li- 
mits of the Jewish church. As he was 
designated to be the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, as he was to bear his testimony 
before rulers and scholars ; as he was to 
carry his mission into the presence’ of 
“ kings, and not to be ashamed,” — it 
pleased Infinite Wisdom, which always 
fits the instrument to the work, and the 
talent to the exigence, to accommodate 
most exactly the endowments of Paul to 
the demands that would be made upon 
them ; and as Divine Providence caused 
Moses to acquire in Egypt the learning 
which was to prepare him for the legis- 
lator of a people so differently circum- 
stanced, it pleased the same Infinite 
Wisdom to convey to Paul, through the 
mouth of a Jewish teacher, the know- 
ledge he was to employ for the Gentiles, 
and to adapt his varied acquirements to 
the various ranks, characters, prejudices, 

and 
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and local circumstances of those before 
■whom he was to advocate the noblest 
cause ever assigned to man. 

Of all these providential advantages 
he availed, himself with a wisdom, apt- 
ness, and appropriateness, without a pa- 
rallel ; — a wisdom derived from that Di- 
vine Spirit which guided all his thoughts, 
words, and actions; and with a teachable- 
ness which evidently proved that he was 
never disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

Indeed it seemed necessary, in order 
to demonstrate that the principles of 
Christianity are not unattainable, nor its 
precepts impracticable, that the New 
Testament should, in some part, present 
to us a full exemplification of its doc- 
trines and of its spirit ; ihat they should, 
to produce their practical effect, be em- 
bodied in afiortn purely human, — for the 
character of the founder of its religion is 
deified humanity. Did the Scriptures 

present 
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present no ' such exhibition, infidelity 
might have availed itself of the omission, 
for the purpose of asserting that Christi- 
anity was only a bright chimera^a beau- 
tiful fiction of the imagination ; and 
Plato's fair idea might have been brought 
into competition with the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But in Saint Paul is exhibited 
a portrait which not only illustrates its 
Divine truth, but establishes its moral 
efficacy ; a portrait entirely free from 
any distortion in the drawing, from any 
extravagance in the colouring. 

It is the representation of a man strug- 
gling with the sins and infirmities natural 
to man j yet habitually triumphing over 
them by that Divine grace which had first 
rescued him from prejudice, bigotry, and 
unbelief It represents him resisting, not 
only such temptations as are common to 
men, but surmounting trials to which no 
other man was ever called ; furnishing in 
his vyhole practice not only an instructor, 

but 
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but a model ; shewing everywhere in his 
writings, that the same offers, -the same 
supports, the same victories, are tender- 
ed to every suffering child of mortality, — 
that the waters of eternal life are not re- 
stricted to prophets and apostles, but are 
offered freely to every one that thirsteth, 
- — offered without money and without 
price. 
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OP I .’ISTOLAlCy WRITERS OF THE NEW 

’..NT, PAIITI CUEARLY SAINT PAUL. 

he reader of ta^te and feeling 
v . has followed the much-enduring 
hero ; he Odyssey with growing delight 
and i easing sympathy,' though in a 
work action, through ail his wander- 
ings. ' ! sc with inferior interest the 
genni: : * m ages of die Apostle of the 
Gent ' , er nearly the same seas ? The 

fabif venturer, once landed, and 

safe iiofes offiis own Ithaca, the 

rca is satisfied, for the object 

of is at rest. But not so 

e , f the Christian hero. — 

T . ” , iint Luke’s narrative of 

! . . . t* of Saint Paul's tra- 

. • ‘ , c mpanied him with - 

the 
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the interest his history demands, from" 
the commencement $ his trials St Da- 
mascus^ to his last deliverance from ship- 
wreck^Snd left him preaching ■ in his own 
hired house at Rome , without feeling as if 
he had abruptly lost sight of some one 
very dear to him, without sorrowing that 
they should see his face no more, with- 
out indulging a wish that the intercourse 
could have been carried on to the end, 
though that end were martyrdom. 

ft* 

Such readers, and perhaps only such, 
will rejoice to renew their acquaintance 
with this 'very chiefest of the apostles ; not 
indeed in the communication of subse- 
quent facts, but of important principles j 
not in the records of the biographer, but 
in the doctrines of the saint. In fact, to 
the history of Saint Paul in the Sacred 
Oracles succeed his Epistles. And these 
Epistles, as if through design, open with 
that “ to the beloved of Gbd called to be 
saints” in that very city, the mention of 

vol. 1. d his 
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His residenceln which, concludes the pre- 
ceding narrative. 

Had the Sacred Canon closed the 
evangelical narrations, had it not been 
determined in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom, that a subsequent portion of 
inspired Scripture in another form, 
should have been added to the histo- 
rical portions, that the Epistles should 
have conveyed to us the results of the 
mission and the death of Christ, how 
immense would have been the disadvan- 
tage, an^Jiow irreparable the loss ! May 
we presume to add, how much less per- 
fect would have been our view of the 
scheme of Christianity, had the New 
Testament been curtailed of this import- 
ant portion of religious and practical 
instruction. 

We should indeed have felt the same 
adoring gratitude for the benefits of the 
Redeemer, but we should have been in 

com- 
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comparative’ ignorance of ; the event* 
consequent upon hi* resurrection. . We 
should have been totally at a loss to 
knowldiow and by whom the first 
Christian churches were founded ; how 
they were conducted, and what was their 
progress. We should have had but a 
slender notion of the manner in which 
Christianity was planted, and how won- 
derfully it flourished in the heathen soil. 
Above all, we should have been deprived 
of that* divine instruction, equally the 
dictate of the Holy Spirit, with which 
the Epistles abound ; or, which would' 
have been worse than ignofa,fl£^ .unin- 
spired men, fanatics, or impostors would 
have attached to the Gospel their 
glosses, conceits, errors, and misinter- 
pretations. . We should have been turned 
over for information to some of those 
spurious gospels, and mdre than doubt- 
ful epistles, of which mention is made 
in the early part of ecclesiastical history. 
What attempts might have been tnade hy 
d 2 such 
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such writers to amuse curiosity with a 
sequel of the history of the persons 
named in the New Testament ! How 
might they have misled us by unprofit- 
able details of the Virgin Mary, or of 
Jbseph of Arimathea ! 

, What legends might have been in- 
vented, what idolatry even might have 
been incorporated with the true worship 
of God; what false history appended to 
the authentic record! Not only is th^ 
Divine Wisdom manifest in carrying on 
through the Epistles a confirmation of 
the spirit and power of Christianity, but 
the same .design is no less apparent in 
closing the book with the Apocalypse, — 
a writing which contains the testimony of 
the last surviving disciple of Jesus in 
extreme old age, to which he seems, to 
have been providentially preserved for 
the very purpose of protecting the Gospel 
from innovations, which were beginning 
to corrupt it. 

it The 
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The narratives of the Evangelists 
would indeed have remained perfect in 
themselves, even without the Epistles ; 
but fifever could its truths have been so 
clearly understood, or its doctrines so 
fully developed, as they now are. Our 
Saviour himself intimated, that there 
would be a more full and complete 
knowledge of his doctrines, after he had 
ceased to deliver them, than there was 
at the time. How indeed could the 
doctrine of the atonement, and of par- 
dop through his blood, have been so 
explicitly set forth during bis life;, as 
they afterwards were in the Epistles, 
especially in those of Saint Paul ? 

Saint Luke at the opening of the Acts 
of the Apostles, referring the friend to 
whom he inscribes it, to his “ former . 
Treatise of all that Jesus began to do, 
and to' teach, till he was taken up, after 
that he had through tie Holy Ghost 
given commandment to the Apostles,” 
d 3 seems 
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seems plainly to indicate^ that the doing 
and jth e teaching were to be carried on 
bythem. All their doubts were at length 
removed. They had now a plenary 
conviction of. the divinity of Christ’s 
person, and of the dignity of his mis- 
sion. They had now witnessed his glo- 
rious resurrection and ascension, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. They 
had attained the fullest assurance of 
t|je troths they Were to proclaim, and 
had had time to acquire the complete# 
certainty of their moral efficacy on the 
heart and life. 

., v> ht was therefore ordained by that 
W^dpm which cannot err, that the Apos- 
tles, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, should work up all the documents 
of the anterior Scriptures into a more 
systematic form ; — that they should more 
fully unfbfd their doctrines, extract the 
^jqpbeof their separate maxims, collect 
the Skittered rays of spiritual light into 
16 a focus. 
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a focus, and blend the whole into one 
complete body*! 

The Epistles, therefore, are an ines- 
timable appendix to the Evangelists. 
The memoir, which contains the actions 
of the Apostles, the work of an Evan- 
gelist also, stands between these tw r o 
portions of the New Testament. Thus, 
110 chasm is left, and theimportant events, 
which this connecting link ' supplies, — - 
particularly the descent of the Iloly Spi- 
rit, tlie emblematic vision of Saint Petei*, 
and the conversion and apostleship of 
Saint Paul, — naturally prepare the mind 
ior that full and complete commentary 
on the historical books, which the Epis- 
tles, more especially those of Saint Paul, 
present to us. 

Saint Paul was favoured with a parti- 
cular revelation, a personal disclosure to 
him of the truths with, which the other 
disciples were previously acquainted. 

d 4 This 
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This specif distinction placed Papl on 
a level with his precursors. Though, 
in pointof fact, he added nothing to the 
Gospel revelation, and in point of Joe- 
trine he only gave a larger exposition of 
truths previously communicated, of duties 
already enjoined, yet here was the war- 
rant of his teaching, the broad seaTof 
his apostleship. And unless we fall 
into the gross error of insisting that the 
Epistles in general would not equally 
be given by Inspiration with other parts 
of the New Testament, I see not how 
any can withhold, from the Epistles of 
Saint Paul in particular, that reverence 
which they profess to entertain for the 
entire letter of revelation. 

It is a hardship to which all writers on 
subjects exclusively religious are liable, 
that if, while tliey are warmly pressing 
some gre£t and important point, they 
oroit, at the sai»e time, to urge some 
other joint of great moment also, which 
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they equally believe, but which they, can- 
not in that connection introducewithout 
breaking in on their immediate train of 
argument, they are accused of rejecting 
what they are obliged to overlook, though 
in its proper place they liave repeatedly 
insisted upon that very truth; nay, though 
the whole tendency of their writings 
shews their equal faith in the doctrine 
they are said to have neglected. To 
this disingenuous treatment, amongst 
other more serious attacks upon his cha- 
racter, no author has been more obnox- 
ious than the Apostle Paul. It has been 
often intimated, that in dwelling oil the 
efficacy of the death of Christ, lie lias 
not urged with sufficient frequency arid 
energy the importance of Christian prac- 
tice. He seems himself to have fore- 
seen the probability of this repfoach, 
and has accordingly provided against the 
consequence that would be drawn from 
his positions, if taken, separately. It 
would be an endless task to Cite $ie pds. 

» 5 sages 
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sages in which he is continually defend- 
ing W doctrine against these anticipated 
misrepresentations. Among other modes 
c# refutation, he sometimes states these 
fiidse charges in the way of interrogato- 
ries. ** Do we make void the law through 
faith ?” And not contented with the so- 
lemnnegative, “ God forbid !” he adds 
a positive affirmative to the contrary j 
** Yea, we establish the law.” In a simi- 
lar manner he is before-hand with his 
censors in denying the expected charge. 

- V Shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound ?” and he obtests the same 
Almighty name to his opposite practice. 
Readers, of different views, are without 
ceasing on the watch to take advantage 
of all the epistolary writers in this re- 
spect, while the fair method would surely 
be to form the general judgment, from 
♦be whole tenor and collective spirit of 
♦heir writings. 


But 
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But it has been argued with still 
greater boldness, that Saint Paul was not 
a disciple. — Granted. But hi& miracu- 
lous conversion entitled him to the con- 
fidence which some men more willing!^ 
place in those who were. This event is 
circumstantially recorded by Saint Luke; 
and as if he foresaw the distrust which 
might hereafter arise, he has added to 
his first relation, in the 9th chapter of 
the Acts, two several reports of the 
.same circumstance made by Saint Paul 
himself, first to the Jews, and after- 
wards to Festus and Agrippa. As Luke 
has recorded this astonishing fact three 
several times, we are not left to depend 
for its truth entirely on Saint Paul's own 
frequent allusions to it. ‘ 4 - 

Much suspicion of this great Apostle is 
avowedly grounded on the remark of Saint 
Peter, who, in adverting toliis “ beloved 
brother Paul,” observes, that “in his 
Epistles are some things hard tobewnder- 
d 6 stood. 
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Stood, whichthey who are unstable and 
unleamecPwrest to their own destruc. 
tion,” Here the critic would desire to 
stop, or rather to garble the sentence 
which adds, “ as they do also the other 
Scriptures thus casting the accusation, 
not upon Saint Paul or “ the other 
Scriptures,” but upon the misinterpreted 
of both. But Saint Peter farther includes 
in the same passage, that “ Paul accounts 
the long-suffering of God to be salvation, 
according to the 'wisdom, given him.” It 
is apparent, therefore, that though there 
v may be more difficulty, there is not more 
danger piSaintPaul’s Epistles, than in the 
rest of the Sacred Volume. Let us also 
observe what is the character of these 
subverters of truth, — the “ unstable” in 
principle and the “ unlearn ed” in doctrine. 
^ .then, you feel yourself in danger of 
misled, in which of these classes 
will you desire to enrol your name ? But 
it is worthy of observation, that, in this 
supposed censure of Saint Peter, we have 

in 
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in reality a most valuable testimony, not 
only to the excellence, but also to the 
inspiration of Saint Paul’s writings ; for 
be not only ascribes their composition to 
the 'wisdom given unto him , but pats thetti 
on a par with the other Scriptures, — < a 
double corroboration of their Divine 
character. 

This passage of Saint Peter, then, is 
so far from impugning the character of 
Paul to Divine inspiration, that we have 
here the fact itself established upon the 
authority of a favourite disciple and com- 
panion of Jesus. To invalidate such a 
testimony would be no less than to shake 
the pillars of revelation. 

Besides, as an eminent divine has ob- 
served, “ if Saint Paul had been only "a 
good man writing under that general 
assistance of the Spirit common to good 
men, it would be ascribing far too much 
to his compositions to suppose that the 

mis- 
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misunderstanding them could effect the 
destruction of the reader.” 

Saint Peter says only, that “ so^e 
things” are difficult^ but are there 
not difficulties in every part of Divine 
revelation, in all the operations of God, 
in all the dispensations of Providence ; 
difficulties insuperable in the natural 
as well as in the spiritual world ? Diffi- 
culties in the formation of the human 
body; in the union of that perishable 
body with its immortal companion ? Is 
it not then probable that some difficulties 
in various parts of the Divine Oracles 
maybe purposely left for the humiliation 
of pride,, for the exercise of patience, for 
the test of submission, for the , honour 
of faith ? But allowing that in Paul some 
things are hard to be understood, that is 
bo. reason for rejecting such things as 
are easy, for rejecting all things. Why 
should the very large proportion that 
is clear, be slighted for the very small 
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one that is obscure. Scholars do not 
so treat an ancient poet or historian. 
One or two perplexing passages, instead 
o&shaking the credit of an author, ra- 
ther whet the critic to a nearer investi- 
gation. Even if the local difficulty should 
prove invincible, it does not lessen the 
general interest excited by the work. 
They who compare spiritual things with 
spiritual, which is the true Biblical cri- 
ticism, must perceive that the epistolary 
writers do not more entirely agree with 
each other, than they agree with the 
doctrines, precepts, and promises deli- 
vered on the Mount. And as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is an exposition of 
the law of Moses, so the Epistleaare an 
exposition of the law of Christ. Yet 
some persons discredit tlffe one from an 
exclusive veneration for the other. 

But is it not as derogatory from the 
dignity of our Lord to disparage the 
epistolary discussions written under the 

direction 
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direction of his Holy Spirit, written 
with a view to lay open in the clearest 
manner the truths he taught in the Gos- 
pel, as it would be to depreciate the facts 
themselves, which that Gospel records ? 

The more general respect for the Gofe- 
pels seems partly to arise from the cir- 
cumstance that they contain facts : the 
disregard implied for the Epistles from 
this cause, — that they inforce doctrines. 
The former, the generality feel they dare 
not resist; the latter they think they can 
oppose with more impunity. But of how 
much less value would be the record of 
these a*tonishing facts if there were nei- 
ther doctrines to grow out of them, nor 
precepts to be built upon them ! And 
wbere'Tshould we look for the full instruc- 
tion to be deduced from both, but in 
the commentaries of those, to whom the 
charge of expounding the truths pre- 
viously taught was committed ? Our 
Saviour himself has left no written 

record. 
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record. As the Father committed! all 
judgment to the Son, so the Son cont- 
mitted all written instruction to his select 
secants. 

One of these, who had written a Gos- 
pel, wrote also three Epistles. Another 
carried on the sequel of the evangelical 
history. If these men are worthy of con- 
fidence in one instance, why not in an- 
other? Fourteen of the Epistles were 
written by one who had an express reve- 
lation from Heaven $ all the rest, the 
single chapter of St. Jude excepted, by 
the distinguished apostles who were 
honored with the privilege of witnessing 
the transfiguration of their Lord, *The 
three Epistles of Saint John are onlya pro- 
longed expression of the devout feeling* 
which breathe throughout his narrative, 
the same lively manifestation of the word 
made jlesh which shines throughout his 
Gospel. . 

In 
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In the Gospel, the doctrines and pre- 
cepts are more dogmatically enjoined ; 
in the Epistles they are, inforced more 
argumentatively. The structure of the 
Epistle addressed to the Romans is the 
most systematical. All are equally con- 
sistent with each other, and with the 
general tenor of the antecedent Scrip- 
tures. 

Does it not look as if the marked dis- 
tinction which some readers make be- 
tween the historical and the epistolary 
portions, arose from a most erroneous 
belief that they can more commodiously 
reconcile their own views, opinions, and 
practice, with the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists, than with the keen, penetrating, 
heart-exploring exposition of those very 
doctrines which are equally found, but 
not equally expanded, in the Gospels? 
These critical discoverers, however, may 
rest assured, that there is nothiag more 

strong. 
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strong, nothing more pointed, nothing 
more unequivocally plain, nothing more 
awfully severe in any part of Saint Paul’s 
writings than in the discourses of our 
Lord himself. He would indeed have 
overshot his duty in the same proportion 
in which he had outgone his Master. 
Does Paul enjoin any thing more con- 
trary to nature than the excision of a 
right hand, or the plucking out of a right 
eye? Does Paul any where exhibit a 
menace, I will not say more alarming,, 
but so repeatedly alarming, as his Divine 
Master, who expressly, in one chapter 
only, the gth of Saint Mark, three several 
times denounces eternal punishment on 
the irreclaimably impenitent, awfully 
marking not only the specific place, but 
the specific torment, — the undyingworm, 
and file unquenched fire ? 

No : these scrupulous objectors add 
nothing to the character of our Lord 

by 
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by what they subduct from that of his 
apostle. Perfection admits of no im- 
provement} deity of no addition. To 
degrade any portion of the revealed will 
of God is no proof of reverence for Him 
whose will is revealed. But it 'is pre- 
posterous to insinuate that a regard for 
the Epistles is calculated to diminish a 
regard for the Gospels. Where else can 
w*e find such believing, such admiring, 
such adoring views of Him whose life 
the Gospel records ? Where else are we 
so grounded in that love which passeth 
knowledge ? Where else are we so con- 
tinually taught to be looking unto Jesus ? 
Where else are we so powerfully reminded 
that there is no other name under heaven 
by which we may be saved ? We may as 
well assert, that the existing laws, of 
which Magna Charia is the original, di- 
minish our reverence for this palladium 
itself} this basis of our political security, 
as the Gospel is of our inoral and, spi- 
ritual 
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ritual privileges. In both cases the de- 
rived benefit sends us back to the well- 
head from whence it flows. . 

He who professes to read the Holy 
Striptures for his “ instruction,” should 
recollect, whenever he is disposed to 
be captious, that they are written 
also for his correction. If we really 
believe that Christ speaks to us in the 
Gospels, we must believe that he speaks 
to us in the Epistles also. In the one 
he addresses us in his militant, in the 
other in his glorified character. In one, 
the Divine Instructor speaks to us on 
earth ; in the other, from heaven. The 
internal wisdom, the divinity of the doc- 
trines, - the accordance both of doctrine 
and precept with those delivered by the 
Saviour himself, the powerful and abid- 
ing effects which, for near two thousand 
years, they have produced* and are 
actually producing, on the hearts and 
lives of multitudes ; the sanile spirit which 

inspired 
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inspired the writer still ready to assist* 
the reader ; all together forming, to every 
serious enquirer who reads them with an 
humble heart and a docile spirit, irre- 
fragable arguments, unimpeachable evi- 
dence, that they possess as full a claim to 
inspiration, and consequently have as 
forcible demand on his belief and obe- 
dience; as any of the less litigated por- 
tions of the book of God. 

Whoever, then, shall sit down to the 
perusal of these Epistles without preju- 
dice, will not rise from it without im- 
provement. In any human science we 
do not lay aside the whole, because some 
parts are more difficult than others, we are 
rather stimulated to the work by the diffi- 
culty, than deterred from it ; because we 
believe the attainment will Reward the 
perseverance. There is, indeed, an es- 
sential difference between a diagram and 
a doctrine, the apprehension of the one 
solely depending on the capacity and 

appli- 
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application of the student, while the un- 
derstanding of the other depends not 
merely on the industry, but on the tern- 
per with which we apply.' “ If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it 
shall be given him.” 

Let any reader say, if after perusing Saint 
Luke’s biographical sketch of the Acts 
of the Apostles, after contemplating the 
work of the Spirit of God, and its effects 
on the lives and preaching of these pri- 
mitive saints, whether he has not attained 
an additional insight into the genius and 
the resultsof Christianity since he finished 
reading the Evangelists? Let him say 
further, whether the light of Revelation, 
shilling more and more as he advances, 
does not, in his adding the -perusal of 
the Epistl^ to that of the Acts, pour in 
upon his mental eye the full and perfect 
day ? 

As there was more leisure, as well as a 
more appropriate space, in the Epistles 

for 
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j for building up Christianity as a system 
than in the Gospels, so these wise master- 
builders, “ building on no Other- founda- 
tion than that which was laid,” borrowed 
all the materials for the glorious edifice, 
from tlieanterior Scriptures. They brought 
from their precursors in the immortal 
work, the hewn stones with which the 
spiritualtemple is constructed; and having 
compacted it with that which every por- 
tion supplied, squared, rounded, and po- 
lished the precious mass into perfect 
form and shape, into complete beauty, 
and everlasting strength. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SAINT TAUL’S FAITH A PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE. 

■T'HERE are some principles and seeds 
A of nature, some elements in the cha- 
racter of man, not indisposed for certain 
acts of virtue ; we mean virtue as distin- 
guished from the principle of pleasing - 
God by the act or sentiment. Some per- 
sons naturally hate cruelty, others spurn 
at injustice; this man detests covetous- 
ness, that abhors oppression. Some of 
these dispositions certain minds find, and 
others fancy, within themselves. But 
for a man to go entirely out of himself, 
to live up^i trust, to renounce all con- 
fidence in virtues which he possesses, and 
in actions which he performs ; to cast 
himself entirely upon another; to seek 
to be justified, not by his own obedience, 
Yol. i. e but 
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but by the obedience of that other 5 to 
look for eternal happiness, not from the 
merit of his own life, but from that of 
another’s death, that death the 'most de- 
grading, after a life the most despised ; 
— for all this revolution in the mind and 
heart, there is no foundation, no seed, 
no element in nature ; it is foreign to 
the mate of man ; if possessed, it is be- 
stowed ; if felt, it is derived : it is not a 
production, but an infusion ; it is a prin- 
ciple, not indigenous, but implanted. 
The Apostle implies that faith is nbt in- 
herent, when he says, “ to you it is given 
“ to believe.” 

This superinduced principle is Faith, a 
principle not only not inherent in nature, 
but diametrically contrary to it ; a prin- 
ciple which takes no root in the soil of 
the natural heart ; no man can say that 
Jems- is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost. 
Its result is not merely a reformed, but 
a new' life,-?* a life governed by the 

same 
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same principle which first comfnuni- 
#ted it. 

The faith of mere assent, that faith 

4 * 

which is purely a conviction of the under- 
standing, seldom stirs beyond the point at 
which it first sits down. Being established 
on tlie same common ground with any 
scientific truth, or any acknowledged 
fact, it is not likely to advance, desiring 
nothing more than to retain its Station 
among other accepted truths, and thus if 
continues to reside in the intellect alone. 

,.,v 

Though its local existence is allowed, it 
exhibits none of the undoubted signs of 
life, — activity, motion, growth. 

But that vital faith with which the 
souls of the Scripture saints were so richly 
imbued, is an animating and pervading 
principle. It spreads and enlarges in 
its progress,. It gathers energy as it, pro- 
ceeds. The more advanced are its at- 
tainments, the more prospective are, its 
e 2 views. 
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viewsi 1916 1163161 it approaches to the 
invisible realities to which it is stretching 
forward, the more their dominion over it 
increases, till it almost makes the future 
present, and the unseen visible. Its light 
becomes brighter, its flame purer, its aspi- 
rations stronger. Its increasing proxi- 
mity to its object fills the mind, warms the 
heart, clears the sight, quickens the pace. 

But as faith is of a spiritual nature, it 
cannot be kept alive without spiritual 
means. It requires for its sustenance 
aliment congenial with itself. Meditation 
familiarizes it with its object ; prayer 
keeps it close to its end. If thus che- 
rished by perpetual exercise,, sustained 
by the habitual contemplation of the ora- 
cles of God, and watered with the dews 
of his grace, it becomes the pregnant 
seed of every Christian virtue. 

The Holy Scriptures have not left this 
faith to grow merely put of the stofck of 

injunc- 
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inunction, exhortation, or command; 
^ie inspired writers have not merely 
expatiated on its beauty as a grace, on 
its necessity as a duty, on its use as an 
instrument; but having infused it as a 
►living and governing principle, have for- 
tified their exhortations with instances 
the most striking, have illustrated their 
definitions with examples the post im- 
pressive. 

' f. 

The most indefatigable but rational 
champion of faith is the Apostle Paul. 
He everywhere demonstrates, that it is 
not a -speculative dogma remaining dor- 
mant in the mind, but a lively conviction 
of the power and goodness of God, and 
of his mercy in Christ Jesus ; a principle 
received into the heart, acknowledged 
by the understanding, and operating on 
the practice. 

Saint Paul, among the other sacred 
authors, seems to consider that faith is 
e 3 to 
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to -the soul, what the senses are to the 
body j it is spiritual sight. God is tl{|> 
object, faith is the visual ray. Christ is 
tlie substance, faith is the hand which 
lays hold on it. By faith the promises are 
in a manner substantiated. Our Saviohr 
does not say, “ he that believeth on me 
“ shall have life, but has life.” It is not 
a blessing, of which the fruition is wholly 
reserved for heaven : in a spiritual sense, 
through faith the’promise becomes per- 
formance, and assurance possession. The 
immortal seed is not only sown, but .^al- 
ready -sprung up in the soil of the re- 
newed heart. The life of grace becomes 
the same in nature and quality with the 
life of glory, to which it leads. Apd if 
in thisungenial climate the plant wilt not 
attain its maturity, at least its "'progress 
intimates that it wijl terminate in abso- 
lute perfection. 

In that invaluable epitome of Old 
Testament biography, the eleventh of He- 
brews, 
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brews. Saint Paul defines faith tp be $ fh** 
tme but inalienable possession. He then 
exhibits the astonishing effects of 
displayed in men like ourselves, by mar- 
shalling the worthies who lived under tlie 
ancient economy, as actual evidences of 
the verity of this Divine principle j a 
principle which fie thus, by numberless 
personifications, vindicates from the 
charge of being nothing more than an 
abstract notion, avisionary unproductive 
conceit, or an imaginary enthusiastic, 
feeling. He combats this opinion by 
exhibiting characteristically the E%eb and 
abundant harvest springing from this 
prolific principle. On these illustrious 
examples our limits-will not permit us to 
dwellj one or two instances njust suffice. 

The patriarchal father of the faithful, 
against hope believed in hope. Natural 
reliance, reasonable expectation, com- 
mon experience, all were against him. 
From nil thpse impediments he averted 
e 4 bis 
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Ms eyes ; he raised them to Him who 
•had promised. Though the promise #fs 
io great as to seem incredible, his confi- 
dence in Omnipotence overbalanced all 
his apprehensions of any hindrances. 
With the eye of farth he not only shw 
his offspring as if immediately granted, 
but all the myriads which should here- 
after descend from him. He saw the 
great anticipated blessing ; he saw " the 
“ star come out ofifacob,” — “ the sceptre 
“ rise out of Israel.” Though "an excla- 
mation of wonder escaped him, it was 
astonishment untinctured with distrust ; 
he disregarded second causes; difficul- 
ties disappeared, impossibilities vanished, 
faith was victorious. 

In this glorious catalogue of those who 
conquered by faith, there is perhaps riot 
one who offers a more appropriate lesson 
to the higher classes of society than the 
great legislator oflsrael. Here is a man 
sitting at ease in his possessions, enjoying 

the 
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llie sweets of plenty, the dignity of rank, 

# e luxuries of literature, the distinction 
reputation. All these he voluntarily 
renounces ; he foregoes the pomps off a 
court, the advantages of a city, then 
the most learned in the world : he relin- 
quishes the delights of polished society ; 
refuses to be called the grandson of a 
potent monarch ; chooses rather to suffer 
affliction with his believing brethren thin 
to enjoy the temporary pleasures which a 
sinful connivance would have obtained 
for him : he esteems the reproach .of 
Christ, — a Saviour unborn ti^ ?many 
ages , after, unknown but to the eye of 
faith, — greater than all the treasures of 
Egypt. The accomplished, the learned, 
and the polite, will be best able to appre- 
ciate;the value of such a sacrifice. Does 
it not seem to come more home to the 
. bosoms of the elegant and the opulent, 
and to offer, an instruction, more intimate 
perhaps th§n is bequeathed even by those 
-martial and heroic spirits who subdued 
E 5 king- 
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kingdoms, quenched the violence of fire, 
stopped life mouths of lions, and turned 
tit flight the armies of the aliens ? Them 
are instances of faith, which, if more 
sublime, are still of less special applica- 
tion. Few are now called to these fatter 
sufferings, but many in their measure 
and degree to the other. May they ever 
bear in mind that Moses sustained his 
trials only as seeing Him who is invi- 
sible / 

.To change the heart of a sinner is a 
higher exertion of power than to create 
a man, or even a world ; in the latter 
case, as God made it out of nothing, so 
there was nothing to resist the operation j 
but in the former lie has to encounter, 
not inanity, but repulsion ; not an un- 
obstructive vacuity, but a powerful coun- 
teraction ; and to belie ve in the Divine' 
energy which effects this renovation, is 
a greater exercise of faith tha^to believe 
that the Spirit of God, moving on the 
14 face 
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face (Of the waters, was the efficient cause 
ggi creation. 

In producing this moral renovation 
God has to subdue, not only the rebel 
in arms against his Jung, but “ the little 
“ state of man” in arms against himself, 
fighting against his convictions, refusing 
the redemption wrought for him. Al- 
mighty Goodness has the twofold work 
of providing pardon for offenders, and 
making them willing to receive it. To 
offer heaven, and then to prevail on man 
to accept it, is at once an act of, God’s 
omnipotence, and of his mercy. 

Thus faith, which appears to be so 
easy, is of all things the mpst difficult $ 
— which seeps to be so common, is of 
all things most rare. To consider how re- 
luctantly. the human heart adopts this 
principle; how it evades and stipulates ; 
1>qw it procrastinates, even when it does 
as 6 not 
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ROt pointedly reject ; how ingenioua its 
how specious its pretence§$ 
to deny that faith is a supait 
natural gift, is to reject the concurring 
testimony of reason, of Scripture, of daily 
observation, of actual experience. 

'■ i'L ■ ; 

Saint Paul frequently intimates that 
faith is never a solitary attribute: he 
never separates it from humility, it being 
indeed the parent of that self-abasing 
grace. He also implies that faith is not, 
as some represent it, a disorderly, but a 
regulating principle ; when he speaks of 
the law of faith , of the obedience of faith. 
Faith and repentance are the two quali- 
ties inseparably linked in the work of 
our salvation ; repentance teaching us to 
abhor ourselves for sin, — faith, to go out 
of ourselves for righteousness. Holiness 
and charity Paul exhibits as its insepa- 
rable concomitants, or rather its neces« 
sary productions, their absence clearly 

demon- 



and. then 
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demonstrating the want of the gene*; 
Ifting principle. May we not^nce infet 
■Hat wherever faith is seen not in this- 

company, she is an impostor. 

< ( 

Of the great “ masteries of godliness” 
enumerated by Saint Paul in his Epistle 
to Timothy, he shews by his arrangement 
of the five particulars which compose 
them, that God believed on in the world 
is the climax of this astonishing pro- 
cess*. And it may be deduced from 
his general writings that the reason 
why so many do not more anxiously 
labour for eternal happiness is, because 
they do not practically believe it. The 
importance of this fundamental princi- 
ple is so great, that our spiritual enemy 
is not so perseveringly bent on deter- 
ring us from this duty, or detaching us 
from that virtue, as on shaking the foun- 
dations of our faith. He knows if he 


* 1 Tim. ch. 2. 


can 
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can undermine this strong hold, slighter 
impediments will give away. As th^, 
&st practical .instance of human rebel* 
lion sprung from unbelief, so all subse- 
quent obedience, to be available, must 
spring from faith. 

Saint Paul shews faith to be a ’victo- 
rious principle. There is no other moral 
quality which can enable us to overcome 
the world. Faith is the only success- 
ful competitor with secular allurement. 
The world offers things great in human 
estimation, but it is the property of this 
grace to make great things look little j 
it effects this purpose by reducing them 
to their real dimensions. Nothing ffut 
faith can shew us the emptiness of this 
world’s glory at the best, because no- 
thing else views it in perpetual contrast 
with the blessedness of heaven j nothing 
else can give us such a feeling convictioiiv 
of its brevity at the longest, as that prin- 
ciple which habitually measures it with 

. eternity. 
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•eternity. It holds out the oply light 
which Shews a .Christian that %ie Uni- 
verse has no bribe worth his accept 
ance, tf if it must be obtained at the 
price of his conscience, at the risk of 
his soul. 

Saint Paul demonstrates in his own 
instance, that faith is not only a regu- 
lating and conquering, but a transform- 
ing grace. It altered the whole consti- 
tution of his mind. It did not dry up the' 
tide of his strong affections, but diverted 
them into a channel entirely different. 
To say all in a word, he was a living exem- 
pli^ation of the great Scripture doctrine 
whi^h he taught — Faith made him, em- 
phatically, a New Man . 

Thus his life, as well as his writings, 
prove that faith is an operating principle, a 
strenuous, influential, vigilant grace. If 
it teach that self-abasement which makes 
us lowly in our own eyes, it communicates 
that watchfulness which preserves ns 

from 
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•from the contamination of sin, a dread 
Of every communication which may pol- 
lute. Its disciple is active as, welljis 
humble. Love is the instrumentby which 
it works. But that love of God with 
which it fills the heart, is not maintained 
there in indolent repose, but quickened 
for the service of man. Genuine faith 
does not infuse a piety which is unpro- 
fitable to others, but draws it out in in- 
cessant desires and aims to promote the 
general good. 

% 

' The Apostle knew that the faith, of 
many is rather drowsy than insincere, 
rather slothful than hypocritical ; Ahat 
they dread the consequences itinvolves 
more than the profession it requires-^jjjple 
is therefore always explicit, always mind- 
ful to append the effect to the cause. 
Hence we hear so much from him aOjd 
the other apostles of the fruits of faith 
adding to faith virtue ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that inthe roll of Saints, — 
those Spirits of renown in the "ancient 
1 5 church. 
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Church, to which allusion has been made, 
—• the faith of every one is illustrated,not 
dnlydby some splendid act, but by a life 
of obedience. 

Wh may talk as holily as Paul himself, 
and by a delusion not uncommon, by the 
very holiness' of our talk may deceive 
our own souls ; but we may rest assured 
that where charity is not the dominant 
grace* faith is not the inspiring prin- 
ciple. Thus, by examining our lives, not 
our discourse, we shall “ prove whether 
we are in the faith." 

though a genuine faith is peremptory 
in its decision and resolute in its obe- 
dience, yet it deeply feels the source from 
whence it is derived. In that memorable 
instance of Abraham’s faith, in the very 
act, instead of valuing himself ori tfie 
Ihrength of his conviction^, he gave glory 
to God; and it is obvious “that the reason 
why faith is selected as the prime con- 
dition 
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dition of our justification, is, because it 
is a grace which, beyond all , other#, 
gives to God the entire glory ; that’ it 
is the only attribute which subducts 
nothing for, derives nothing from self. 
Why are Christian and believer conver- 
tible terms, if this living principle be not 
the ground-work of his character. If, 
then, it supplies his distinguishing appel- 
lation should it not be his governing 
spring of action ? 

Sajnt Paul is a wonderful instance of the 
power of this principle. That he should 
be so entirely carried out of his natural 
character ; that he who, by his perse- 
cuting spirit, courted the favour of the 
intolerant Sanhedrim, should be brought 
to act in direct opposition to their pre- 
judices, supported by no human protect 
tiqn, sustained alone by the grace*;$f 
Him whom he had so stoutly opposedf; 
that his confidence in God should rise in 
proportion to his persecutions from man; 

that 
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that the whole bent of his soul should 
be set directly contrary to his natural 
propensities, the whole force of his mind 
and actions be turned in full opposition 
to* his temper, education, society, and 
habits ; that not only his affections 
should be diverted into a new channel, 
but that his judgment and understanding 
should sail in the newly-directed cur- 
rent; that his bigotry should be trans- 
formed into candour, his fierceness into 
gentleness, his untameable pride into cha- 
rity, his intolerance into meekness, — can 
all this be accounted for on any principle 
inherent in human nature, on any prin- 
ciple uninspired by the spirit of God? 

After this instance, — and, blessed be 
God, the instance, though superior, 
is* not solitary ; the change, though 
miraculous in this case, is not less certain 
ill Others, — shall the doctrine so exem- 
plified continue to be the butt of ridi- 
cule ? While the scoffing infidel virtually 

puts 
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"puts the renovation of the human heart 
nearly on a footing with the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, or the transmigrations 
of Pythagoras, let not the timid Chris- 
tian be discouraged ; let not his faith*be 
■shaken^ though he may find that the 
principle to which he has been taught 
to trust his eternal happiness, is con- 
sidered as false by him who has 
not examined into its truth ; that the 
change, of which the sound believer ex- 
hibits so convincing an evidence, is de- 
rided as absurd by the philosophical 
sceptic, treated as chimerical by the su- 
perficial reasoner, or silently suspected 
as. incredible by the decent moralist. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE MORALITY OF SAINT PAUL. 


/CHRISTIANITY was a second cre- 
ation. It completed the first order 
of things, and introduced a new one of 
it’s own, not subversive but perfective of 
the original. It produced an entire revo- 
lution in the condition of man, and 
accomplished a change in the state of 
the world, which all its confederated 
power, wit, and philosophy, not only 
could not effect, but could not even con- 
ceive. It threw such a preponderating 
weight into the scale of morals, by the 
superinduction of the new principle of 
faith in a Redeemer, as rendered the 
hitherto insupportable trials of the af- 
flicted, comparatively light. It gave 

strength- 
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strength to weakness, spirit to action, 
motive to virtue, certainty to doubt, 
patience to suffering, light to darkness, 
life to death. 

It is a rule of Aristotle, that princi- 
ples and conclusions must always be 
within the sphere of the same science ; 
that error will be inevitable, while men 
examine the conclusions of one science 
bv the principles of another. He observes, 
that it is therefore absurd for a mathe- 
matician, whose conclusions ought to be 
grounded on demonstration, to ground 
them on the probabilities of the rhe- 
torician. 

May not this rule be transferred from 
the sciences of the schools to the science 
of morals? Will not the worldly moralist 
err, by drawing his conclusions as to the 
morality of a serious Christian from the 
principles of the worldly school; not 
being at all able to judge of the princi- 
ples. 
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pies, of which the religious man’s mo- 
rals are the result. 

But in our application of this rule, the 
converse of the proposition will not hold 
good ; for the real Christian, being aware 
of the principles of the worldly moralist, 
expects that his conclusions should grow 
out of his principles, and in this opinion 
he seldom errs. 

Christian writings have made innu- 
merable converts to morality ; but mere 
moral works have never made one con- 
vert to religion. They do not exhibit 
an originating principle. Morality is 
not the instrument but the effect of 
conversion. It cannot say, “ Awake 
“ thou that sfeepest, and arise from the 
“ dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
But when Christ has given life, then 
morality, by the activity of the inspiring 
motive, gives the surest evidence of re- 
novated vitality, and exhibits the most 

unequi- 
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unequivocal symptoms, not only of spi? 
ritual life, but of vigorous healths. 

Saint Paul is sometimes represented 
not merely as the greatest of the Apostles, 
— this is readily granted, — but virtually 
as. being almost exclusively great. Is 
not this just ascription of superior excel* 
fence, however, too commonly limited 
to the doctrinal part of his compositions, 
and is not the consummate moral per- 
fection which both his writings and his 
character so consistently display, some- 
times, if not overlooked, yet placed i» 
the back ground ? 

Though he did more for the moral 
accomplishment of the human character 
than has ever been effecteflft>y any other 
man ; though he laboured more abun- 
dantly than any other writer, to promote 
practical religion 5 yet polemical divinity, 
on the one side, is too much disposed to 
claim him as her immediate champion 5, 

and 
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and then in order tt> make good bar 
claim, on the other, to assign to him a 
subordinate station in the ranks of sacred 
moral writers. 


Now the fact is, that all the prophets 
and apostles, aggregately, are not so 
abundant in ethical instruction, nor is 
the detail of moral conduct in any of 
them so minutely unfolded, or so widely 
ramified, as in the works of Saint Paul. 
We may, indeed, venture to assert, that 
David and our apostle are almost the only 
Scripture characters, of whom we have 
such full-length pictures. And for this 
obvious reason ; what was left imperfect 
in their delineation by their respective 
historians, is completely filled up by their 
own composiTOns. The narratives may 
be said to exhibit their shape and fea- 
tures } their own writings have added the 
grace of countenance, the force of ex- 
pression, and the warmth of colouring. 

vol. 1. v It 
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, It furnishes a complete answer to ? those 
who oppose the doctriiies of girace, op 
the supposed ground opheir encouraging 
sin $ that, as there never was anaanwho 
expanded and illustrated those doctrines 
so fully, so "-there never was ope whose 
character and compositions exhibit a 
more consistent and^igh-toned morality* 

Like his sacred precursors, Paul always 
equally maintains the freeness of grace, 
and the necessity of holiness. The cha- 
racter of faith is not lowered by insisting 
that holy practice, which is nothing more 
than the exercises and consequences of 
faith, is the sign of its reality. Action, 
and motion, and speech are not life, but 
they are the most urfpquivocal signs of 
life. Life evidences itsel^tyl them j, and 
we do not disparage the principle when 
we infer its and estimate their 

value. 


We 
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We sometimes beat in conversation 
Saint James set up as ,the champion of 
moral virtue against ‘Saint Paul, (he 
bold assertor of doctrines. For these 
two eminent ajpostles, there has been in- 
vented an opposition, which, as it never 
existed in their minds, so*it cannot be 
traced in their writings. Without' de- 
tracting from the perfect ethics of Saint 
James, may we not Be allowed to insist, 
that Paul, his coadjutor, not his rival, 
is equally zealous in the inculcation of 
practice; only running it up more uni- 
jjprmly into its principle ; descending 
more deeply into its radical stock, con- 
necting it more invariably with its mo- 
tive. Itis worth observing, in confirma- 
tion of their similarity of views, and per- 
fect agreeing iri'Sentiment, that Saint 
Paul and Saint James derive their in- 
stance of the principle fbr which each is 
contending, from the same example^ the 
patriarch Abraham. 


r a 


So 
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’ a So far is Paul from undervaluing vir- 
tue,' that * he expressly deelare$*f.tbat 
**. God will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds.” So -peremptory on 
this head, that he not only,directs.. men 
to do 'good works, but to “ maintain” 
them; so desirous to establish the act into 
a. habit, that they tiaustnot only perform 
them, but be “ careful” in the perform- 
ance ; so far from thinking, that, after 
his conversion, man was to be an in- 
active recipient of grace, that he not 
only enjoins us tofee “ always abounding 
,«* in the work of the Lord,” but assign^ 
the very reason for it — the reception of 
grace ; “ forasmuch as ye know that 
*fiy par labour will not.be in vain in the 
** Lord.” He repeatedly presses on them 
perseverance, and perseverance is nofar 
natical .symptom... His documents inforce 
a religion equable*, consistent, progres- 
aivjteMFhis.mode of instrucMoJi^im^fuit 
of ai heated brain, no child of emotion, 
no vapour of* impulse, no effect of fancy. 


io 


Not 
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Not to instance those ample tables of 
Christiaffpractice, the twelfth of Romans; 
the fifth of Tfaessaloniansj the whole Epis- 
tle to Titus, ahd the two last chapters to 
the Ephesians, — every part of’ his writ- 
ings either deduces holy practice from 
some corresponding principle; or else, 
after he has been enforcing a system of 
doctrine, he habitually infers a system of 
moralsgrowing out of it, inseparable from 
it. Indeed, throughout the whole of the 
last-named Epistle, into which the very 
essence of Gospel doctrines is / infused 
and compressed, all the social, personal, 
and relative duties are specifically de- 
tailed and enjoined ; — the affection* of 
husbands, the submission of wives/the 
tenderness of parents, the obedience of 
children, the subordination and fidelity 
of servants, economy of time, hands to 
be kept from stealing/*** a tongue from 
** evil speaking,” a body maintained in 
** temperance, soberness, and chastity 

f 3 a guarded 
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a guarded conversation, a.gravity of car- 
riage j the very decencies of life are ail 
proposed with a minuteness which will 
scarcely bear a comparison but with his 
own catalogue of virtues in a kindred 
%istle : “ Whatsoever things are true, 
“ honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
“ report ; if there /be any virtue, and 
i( jf there be any praise, think on these 
“ things.” 

So far from seeking to subvert the 
moral law, he takes unwearied pains to 
confirm it, but he fixes it on its true 
basis; while he denies its justifying 
power, he “ establishes” its importance 
as a rule. He vindicates its vilue, not 
as a covenant for salvation, but as a mea- 
sure of conduct. In no instance, how- 
ever light, does he deny the obligation 
of believers to maintain a stedfast adher- 
ence Jo it, or discountenance a minute 
observance of it. He not only shews 

that 
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that every sin is to be abandoned, but 
tbe contr^fy virtue adopted: and, though 
one of the fathers observes, that “ a vice 
“ sometimes gives place where a virtue 
“ does not take it,” yet the only certain 
symptom of the expulsion of a bad qua* 
lity is the substitution of its opposite! 
And no man ever more forcibly con- 
demned an empty profession than Paul ; 
no one more severely reprobated a dead 
faith, no one more unequivocally com- 
mended ** not the hearers, hut the doers 
ct of the law.” 

He proves unanswerably that the doc- 
trine of Grace is so far from being hostile 
to sound practice, that it is the only 
source from which all legitimate virtue 
springs ; — so far from slackening dili- 
gence, that it gives vigour to its activity j 
— so far from making vigilance super- 
fluous, that its constant language is. 
Watch ; so far from linking to a fa- 
voured few the exhortation, that it makes 
f 4 it 
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it universal ; “ What I say unto you 1 
** say unto all — watch !” 

In directing his converts to virtuous 
deeds, he never fails to include the spirit 
.jp the act $ — they must be ready to dis- 
tribute, at lilting to communicate. He 
never fails to shew, that the charac- 
teristic and essence of all goodness is the 
desire of pleasing God. In other words, 
the actions must be the fruit of love to 
Him. Qualities merely amiable are origi- 
nally without that principle, and pos- 
sessed even by animals, and possessed in 
a very high degree, as affection for their 
offspring, fidelity to their masters, grati- 
tude for notice. 

Paul, like his blessed Lord, is never 
so emphatically indignant against any of 
tire signs of hypocrisy in professors, as 
against sinful practice. Like Him he is 
frequent in^he enumeration of vices 
which he solemnly proclaims amount to 

an 
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an exclusion from heaven. Holy prac- 
tice is indeed the only sign to the world 
of the sincerity of a Christian, and in a 
good measure is a sign to himself. It is 
the principal evidence which Will regu- 
late the retributive sentence at the lASt 
day. Paul therefore calls that day “ the 
“ revelation of the righteous judgment '6f 
God." He does not call it the day^bf 
his ; forming the judgment, but of his 
declaring it. God, who witnessed rite 
act when it Was done, and the motive 
which impelled it, wants himself no such 
evidence to assist his decision, but he 
uses it to manifest to men and angels his 
own strict justice. “ In that awful day," 
says an eminent divine, “ the judge will 
u - not examine men as to their experi- 
** edces, he will not set every one to tell 
“ the story of his conversion, but he will 
u bring forth his works.” * 

* - Edwards on Religious Affections. 
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How acceptable, even in the ears of 
the most thoughtless, would tbit procla- 
mation sound, the grace of God bringetk 
salvation , were it unaccompanied by the 
moral power ascribed to it, that of teach- 
ing us to deny our sensual appetites ! 
How many would give a cheap assent* 
to the principle, were it not clogged 
with such an incumbering consequence ! 
Those who insist, that our salvation is 
effected by works, would gladly adopt 
faith as a speculative notion, instead of 
the inconvenient evidences which this 
self-denying grace involves. 

Qae would imagine, that some who 
so loudly insist that we shall be saved 
by works, must mean works of superero- 
gation, and that they depended for sal- 
vation on the transfer of the superfluity of 
the merits of others to themselves ; for it 
Is remarkable, that they trust their future 
bliss most Confidently to good works, 

who 
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who' have the slenderest portion of their 
own to Reduce. 


The Apostle is perpetually combating 
the fatal doctrine of those who insinuate, 
that the freedom of the Gospel is a free* 
dom from moral restraints He describe! 
it, indeed, as a deliverance from the sen- 
tence, but not from the precepts, of the 
lawv No one ever more unremittingly 
opposed those who represent the con- 
stant inculcation of holy practice as an 
infringement of the liberty of a Christian. 
He perpetually demonstrates the neces- 
sity of a determinate rule of duty, with- 
out which even that love, which is some- 
times pleaded as an apology for the 
neglect of duty,— -that love, which is, in* 
deed, the genuine source of all accepta- 
ble performance, — might be lowered into 
a vagrant, indefinite, disorderly princi* 
pie. ' A religion, destitute of faith and 
love, is not the religion of Christ j a re- 
f 6 ligion 
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ligionwhich furnishes no certain stand- 
ard of conduct* is not the ofogioanf 
the Gospel. - * < 

Saint Paul accordingly animadverts 
severely on those, who presume to con- 
vert the liberty wherewith Christ has 
nfrade us free, into a pretence for licen- 
foams conduct. He strenuously refutes 
the charge, by intimating that the New 
Covenant inforces holiness of life, even 
more than the Old, and enforces it on 
morp engaging motives. The Laaaijdeters 
from sin by denunciations : the Gospel 
invites to goodness by the most winning 
persuasions* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his JSon to save *t. The 
laaw shewtainan the danger of sin, and 
pronounces its punishment: the Gospel 
performs the higher act of love, it deli- 
vers him from its power. It is a quality 
Ascribed to foe love of Christ, thjBbt it 
«* constraiffisth $*’ it compels us, as, it 

.. were, 
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were, to be compassionate.' What can 
make u9$o tender to others as the expe- 
rience of God’s goodness to ourselves ? 
Who is so ready to shew mercy as he 
who has received it? 

... 1 i ' J ■ ~ • ° • . , , %:} 

Saint Paul derives all duties from this 
love of God in Christ as their founda- 
tion. Alt: the motives to right action, 
all the arguments for holiness of life, ‘are 
drawn from this source ; all the lines Of 
duty converge to this centre. If Paul 
censures, he points to this only spring 
of hope; if he laments, he turns to this 
only true consolation ; if he insists that 
the Grdce of God hath appeared, he points 
to its practical object; “ teaching us to 
** live soberly, righteously; sand godlilyi” 
When he determines to know nothing 
but his Saviour, and even Him under the 
degrading circumstance ofcrucifixion, he 
includes in that knowledge all the reli- 
gious and moral benefit&?®£ which - it is 
susceptible. 


They 
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They who contend that the Gospel is 
only a scheme of morals, struggle hardto 
keep down thecompact to their own de- 
pressed standard. They will not allow 
of a grain or a scruple ** beyond the 
«« bond,” but insist, that whatever is not 
specifically commanded is superfluous j 
what is above their own pitch is un- 
necessary. If they allow that it is 
sublime, they insist that it is impracti- 
cable. If they allow that the love, peace, 
and joy of the apostle, are desirable, 
they do not desire them as fruits' 6f the 
Spirit , as signs of acceptance. The in- 
terior principle, those views which take 
in the very depths of the heart, as well 
as the surface of life, — any practical use 
of these penetrating truths, they consi- 
der as something which the enthusiastic 
reader does not find, but make. 

The mere social and political virtues 
are Made for this world. Here they i 
have tbpir origin, their use, and their ' 
reward. All the motives to virtuous 

practice. 
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practice, not derived from, the hope of 
fpture blltesedness, will : be inefficient. 
There is no powerful obligation to “ per- 
« feet holiness” to those who do not 
perfect it in the fear “ of God.” Grace 
will not thrive abundantly in that heart 
which does not believe it to be the see4: 
of glory. 

The moralist of our Apostle is not 
merely a man possessed of agreeable 
qualities, of some social and civil virtues, 
of generosity and good nature, — qualities 
excellent as far as they go, and which, 
as a mean to the good order of society, 
can scarcely be too much valued j -—hut 
these qualities a man jmay possess, with- 
out having the love of Go4shed abroad 
in his heart, without desiring “ to live 
“ for him who died for him.” Such qua- 
lities will gain him credit, but that very 
credit may endanger his salvation, if 
worldly esteem, make him rest satisfied, 

without 
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without the “ honourwhich cometh from 
God.” The purity, subHmitypiuid eai» 
sistency of §ekit Paul’s requirements 
every* where manifest thathis moral man 
is not merely a disciple'bf Antoninas or 
Epictetus, but a liege subject of the 
Messiah’s. spiritual kingdom. . , . 

« Paul shews, that the humbling doc- 
trines of the Cross are so far from lower- 
ing the tone of moral obligation, that 
they raise the standard of practical vir- 
tue to an elevation totally unknown un- 
der tmy other mode of instruction; But 
there is a tendency in the heart of man^ 
in bjis natural state, to rebel against these 
defines, even while he professesihimself 
an adyocate for ,.vjf|j3te' j to set up the vir- 
tue which he presumes that he possesses 
against religion, to which he is chiefly hos- 
tile for the very elevation which it give* 
to virtue : this, more than the doctrines, - 
andeven than,, the mysteries of revela- 
tion, is the real cause of his hostility. 

Me? 
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:• We have known persons, when pressed 
on the peculiar doctrine of the Gospel, 
think to get rid of the argument, by de- 
claring that they did not pretend to un- 
derstand Saint Paul ; that, for their part, 
they were quite satisfied with Micah's 
religion : “ To do justly, love mercy, arid 
“ walk humbly with thy God,” was 
enough for them. In what they call this 
comfortable, and reasonable, and practi- 
cable scheme of religion, they are little 
aware what strictness is involved, what in- 
tegrity, what charity, what holiness! They 
little think how nearly the Prophet's re- 
ligion approached that of the Apostle. 
There 'is in fact no difference between 
them, but such as necessarily arises otit 
of the two dispensations under which 
they lived. To walk humbly with God, 
we must believe in the revelation of his 
Son, and consequently adopt the princi- 
ples he injoins j we must adopt every 
doctrine, and believe every mystery. To 
walk humbly with God, is a principle 

which 
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which stretches to the bottnds of the 
whole universe of revelation. 

More men are indebted to Christianity 
for their morality, than are willing to 
confess the obligation. It communicates 
a secret and unacknowledged infection. 
Living under a public recognition of 
Christianity, under Christian laws, and 
in Christian society, causes many a 
proud heart to believe more than it cares 
to own, and to do .more good than the 
man is willing to ascribe to the faith 
which, if it does not actually influence 
Ms mind^ has made right actions so com- 
mon* that not to do them is dishonourable. 
Others, who do not appear to live under 
the direct illumination of the Gospel, 
have yet the benefit of its refracted rays, 
which, if the conveyance is too imperfect 
to communicate religious warmth, yet 
diffuses sufficient light to point the way* 
to many moral duties. 
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We are apt to call men good, because 
they are without certain bad qualities. 
But this is not only not knowing religion, 
it is not knowing human nature. All 
vices are not affinities ; of course the 
very indulgence of one vice is not sel- 
dom an exclusion of another, as cove- 
tousness avoids profligacy, and ambition 
expels indolence; but though they are 
natural antipathies, they all spring from 
the same source ; the same fountain of 
corrupt nature feeds both. 

Nor does the goodness of Saint Paul’s 
moral man consist merely in abstaining 
from wicked actions nor merely in fill- 
ing the external dutiefddf his profession. 
While he is active in business, he must 
be fervent in spirit. While transacting 
the ordinary affairs of life, he must be 
serving the Lord. In worldly moralists, 
the excessive pursuit of business, as well 
as of pleasure, leaves a clinging to it in 
tlt% thoughts, an almost exclusive attach- 
ment 
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ment to it in the Ifekrt, long after the 
actual engagement has ceased, the hank* 
eringmind continues to act over again 
the scenes of its interest, of its ambi- 
tion, or of its amusement. 

Again, the worldly moralist, 'While he 
practises some virtues, is indifferent to 
others. He is temperate, perhaps, but 
he is ambitious;' He is diligent, but he 
fe sordid. Whereas Christian morality as 
taught by Saint Paul hangs as it were in 
clusters; every virtue issuing from his 
principles touches on other virtues at sb 
many points, that no man possesses one 
iir-perfection who does not possess many, 
who does not aiAeast desire to possess 
all ; while the Divine Spirit, pervading 
like the sap every fibre of the soul, 
Strengthens the connection of its graces; 
add infuses holy aims into the Wholes 
character. 
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,We have employed the term morality 
incompliance with common usage; but 
adopted in the worldly sense;, it gives but 
an imperfect idea of the apostle’s n> eas- 
ing. His preceptive passages, are en- 
circled with a kind of glory; they are 
illuminated with a beam from heaven ; 
they proceed from the spirit of God, and 
are produced by faith in Him. There is 
eyery-where that beautiful intermixture 
of motive and action, that union of the 
cause and the effect, the faith and its 
fruits, that uniform balance of the prin- 
ciple and the produce, which render 
these ^Epistles an exhaustless treasury of 
practical wisdom, as well as an imperish- 
able record ol' Divine* jplrace. 

,$aint Paul every- where runs up the 
stream to the spring. The government 
he inculcates is spiritual. Not content 
to recommend the obedience of the life* 
he brings the very thoughts and desires 
Hauler control. He traces up the act 
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to the temper which produces it. He 
dwells more on the spirit of the world 
than on its actual offences. He knew 
that many would reprobate bad actions, 
who do not seek that spirit which would 
prevent their generating. He knew that 
men judge soundly enough on questions 
in which they have no bias from interest 
or appetite. For one who belie ves^hat 
to be “ carnally-minded is death,” twenty 
Relieve in the miraculous gift of tongues, 
and even in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because they fancy, that neither of these 
trenches on their purse, or their pleasure, 
or their vain projects. • • 

What Paul calif** doing by nature the 
“ things contained in the law,” andi“ a 
“ man being a law unto himself,” weifre- 
quently see illustrated in some well-bred 1 
andihighly cultivated minds. They have 
a strong sense of honour and integrity ; 
to this sense their credit and their com- 
fort require they should live up. The 
13 natural 
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natural raakeof their mind, perhaps, is 
liberal ; from education they have im- 
bibed noble sentiments; they have 
adopted a system of equity which they 
would think it dishonourable to violate ; 
they are generous and humane; but in 
platters of self-indulgence they are not 
scrupulous ; in subduing their inclina- 
tions^ in abstinence from some one go- 
verning desire or impetuous appetite, — ^ 
in all this they co.me short ; to all thi# 
their rule does not extend. Thqir con- 
duct, therefore, though amiable, and use- 
ful, and creditable, yet is not the “ obe- 
ce dience of faith these good qualities 
might have been exercised, had Christi- 
anity never existed; this is not bringing 
the practice, much less Ike thoughts , into 
ihp'tigptivity of Christ. The man is a 
law unto himself, and acts consistently 
enough with this self-imposed legisla- 
tion. 


Even 
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Even if no religion had ever existed, 
if a Deity did not exist, — for the refer- 
ence is not to religion, not to the will 
of the Deity, — such morality would 
be acceptable to society, because to 
society it is profitable. But how can 
any action be pleasing to God in which 
there is no purpose of pleasing him? 
How can any conduct be acceptable to 
God, to whom it renders no homage, to 
whom it gives no glory ? 

Scripture abounds with every motive 
to obedience, both rational and spiritual. 
But it would achieve but half its woric, 
had it stopped there. As peccable crea- 
tures, we require not only induce- 
ments to obedience, but a heart, ^nd 
a power, and a will to obey *, assist$^£»- 
as necessary as motives ; power as ittdisr 
pensable as precept ; — all which requisites, 
are not only promised by the Word,' ; |$*t 
conferred by the Spirit of God. v 
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CHAP. VI. 

VKF. DISINTERESTEDNESS OF SAINT VAIT1. 

r l^H'E perfection of the Christian cha- 
racter does not so much consist in 
this excellence, or that talent, or the 
other virtue; in the performance of some 
right action, or the abstinence from some 
wrong one, as in the determination of the 
whole soul for God. -This generous sur- 
render of self, whether of the sensual 
orf$T the intellectual self, is the unequi- 
s^^rfest of a heart consecrated by man 
to^tS Maher. He has no bye-end^, no 
secret reserves. His intention is single, 
his way is straight forward j he keeps hi$ 
ehd^in view without deflection, and hq 
pursues it without weariness. 

vol. i. a Saint 
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Saint Paul and his associates wereihp 
first moral instructors who preached not 
themselves. Perhaps there is scarcelyca 
more striking proof of the grandeur Of 
his spirit, than his indifference to popu- 
larity. Tliis is an elevation of charac- 
ter, which not only no Pagan sage has 
reached, but which not every Christian 
teacher has been found to attain. 

' This successful apostle was so far from 
placing himself at the head of a sect, 
that he took pains to avoid it. In some 
subsequent instructors, this vanity wds 
probably the first seed of heresy; the 
sound of Ebionites and MarcioiwtfliS 
would as much gratify the ear 
founders, as bringing over proselytes 
to their opinions would delight 
feelings. Paul would have rejected with 
horror any such distinction. He Who 
eaurnestiy sought to glorify his 
would naturally abase himself. ^Withli 
holy indignation he asks, “ What then is 

“ Paul, 
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** Paul, anti 'what is Apollos, but ministers 
“ by whom ye believed ?” He points out 
to them the littleness of such exclusive 
fondness in men, who had such great ob- 
jects in view — “ overvalue not Paul or 
“ Apollos as yours, for all things are 
u yours.” 

It is impossible not to stop a moment, 
in order to notice the fine structure of 
the period to which these words are ap, 
introduction. It would be difficult to 
find a more finished climax : “ Let no 
“ man glory in men ; for all things are 
“ yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
if ; Cephas; or the world, or life, or death; 

things present, or things to come; 
*‘.*11 are yours, and you are Christ’s, anti 
*** Christ is God’s.” * 

" : r . :\ 

Knowing the proneness of human 
nature to this party spirit, he ta^espains 
to ^prevent excessive individual attach- 

* 1 Corinth, iii. 22. 

c 2 ments. 
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menfcs. There is no instance & a man so 
distinguished, so little distinguishing him- 
self. He chooses to merge himself in 
th$~general cause, to sink himself in the 
mass of faithful ministers. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the beginning of 
many of his Epistles, by his humility 
in attaching to his own, sonic name of 
far inferior note, as his associate in the 
work ; 44 Paul and Sosthenes” — 44 Paul 
44 and Sylvanns ” — 44 Timotheus our bro- 
44 ther;”' — and in writing to the Thessa- 
lonians, he connects both the latter names 
with his own. 

He laboured to make the people bear 
in mind that the apostles were the disse- 
mifi&tors, not the authors, of the faith 
which they preached. Miraculous as his 
conversion had been, superior as were 
his endowments, favoured as he was 
by ^Divine inspiration, he not only did 
not assume, but he rejected, any dis- 
tinction, and only included himself 

among 
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among -ther teachers of their common 
Christianity. Thus he bequeathed to 
bis successors a standing pattern of humi- 
lity, and of the duty of ascribing thejfr 
talents, their application, and their suc- 
cess, to Him, from whom, whatever ad- 
vantages they possess, are derived. 

Saint Paul did not rank, on the one 
hand, with those liberal modern philo- 
sophers, who assert that virtue is its 
own reward ; nor on the other, with these 
abstracted mystics, who profess an unna- 
tural disintercstedness,and a superhuman 
disdain of any recompence but that which 
they find in the pure love of God. He 
was not above accepting heaven, not for 
any works of righteousness which he had 
done, but as the free gift of God through 
the righteousness that had been wrought 
for him. He was not too proud and Inde- 
pendent to confess, that the nearness of 
heavenly glory was with him a most ani- 
mating principle. 


® 3 


This 
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This hope cheered his faititingspirit^ 
this prospect not only regulated,^ but Al- 
most annihilated his sense of suffering; 
Invisible things were made so clear to 
the eye of faith ; remote things were 
brought so near to one, who always kept 
up in his mind a comparative estimate of 
the brevity of this afflicted life and the 
duration of eternal happiness ; faith so 
made the future present ; love so made 
the labour light ; the earnest of the 
Spirit was given him in such a measure ; 
— that mortality seemed, even here, to be 
swallowed up of life. His full belief in 
the immediate presence of God in that 
World in which he was assured that light, 
pilrity, holiness, and happiness would be 
enjoyed in their most consummate per- 
fection, not only sustained his hope but 
exhilarated his heart. 

If it does not support us under Our in- 
ferior trials in the same manner, it is 
becaus*e we have rather a nominal than a 

practical faith, rather an assenting than 

an 
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sill obeying conviction; it is because our 
eyes are) not fixed on the same objects, 
"nor our hearts warmed with the saiqe 
affections ; it is because our attention is 
directed so sparingly to that Being, ana 
that state, to which his was supremely 
devoted. Ought we to complain, that 
we enjoy not the same supports, nor tlje 
same consolations, while we do not put 
ourselves in the same way to obtain 
them ? 

But though Paul was no disciple of 
that metaphysical theology, which makes 
such untaught distinctions, as to separate 
our love of God from any regard to our 
own beatitude ; though he might have 
been considered a selfish man, by either 
of the classes to whom allusion has been 
made, yet true disinterestedness was 
eminently his characteristic. Another 
instance of a human being so entirely 
devoid of selfishness, one who never took 
his own ease, or advantage, or safety, or 
6 4 credit 
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credit into the account, cannot be found. 
If be considered his own sufferings, he 
considered them for the sake of hte 
friends. “ Whether wc be afflicted, it is 
^ for your consolation and salvation.” 
The only joy he seemed to derive, when 
he was pressed out of measure, above 
strength, was, that others might be 
comforted and encouraged by his suffer- 
ings. So also of his consolations ; the 
principal joy which he derived from them 
was, that others might be animated by 
them. This anxiety for the proficiency 
of his converts, in preference to his own 
safety; bis disposition to regard every 
object in clue subjection to the great 
design of his ministry; his humble, vigi- 
lant care, while exulting in the hope of 
an eternal crown, that he might “ not 
“ himself be cast away;” — form, in com- 
bination with the rest of his conduct, a 
character which We must allow has not 
only no superior, but no parallel. 


The 
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The union of generosity , apd self- 
denial,-*- and without the one the «fther 
is imperfect, — was peculiarly exemplified 
in our apostle. His high-minded inde- 
pendence on man had nothing of the 
monkish pride of poverty, for he kpew 
how to abound $” nor was it. the 
worldly pusillanimous dread of it, for he 
“ knew how to want.” 

In vindicating the right of the ecclesi- 
astical body to an equitable provision, as 
a just requital of their labours,, he nobly 
renounces all claim to any participation 
for himself. i£ I have used none of these 
“ things!” This wise and dignified ab- 
stinence in the original formation of a 
church, which must be' founded, before 
provision can be made for its continuance, 
while it maintained the dignity ofhhis 
own disinterestedness, enabled him with 
the fiettor grace, and more powerful 
effect, toplead the legitimate-claims of 
her ministers 5 and to insist, that it was 
c t the 
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the duty of tlie people to supplytheir 
temporal tilings to those from whbm they 
recced their spiritual things. While he 
himself refused to claim them, lest it 
should he* made a pretence for hindering 
.the ' Gospel, he yet looked forward with 
an eye of kindness and justice, in thus 
stipulating, as it were, for the comlort 
of the Christian ministers to the end of 
the world. 

In a long expostulafory argument, 
illustrated by a variety of analogous 
instances, he shews the propriety of a 
provision being made for those who 
dedicated themselves to the spiritual 
instruction of others : — the warrior en- 
gaged in the defence of his country is 
supported at the public expence; the 
planter by the'produce of his vineyard ; 
the feeder of a flock by the milk of his 
dfock ; the agriculturist by the profits of 
his plough. He strengthens bis argument 
by an allusion to a humane practice in 

the. 
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the old law, by which even the ( 0$ was 
allowedto participate in that.plenty 
which bis labour assisted to procure ; 
then, by a sudden generous interjection, 
— “ Doth God take care for., oxen ?” 
be intimates that this provision of mercy 
for the beast, was emblematical of this 
justice, — for it scarcely am outlied to 
mercy, — which ought to secure to every 
minister a fair remuneration for the sacri- 
fice he has made of ease and profit, by 
addicting himself to the service of the* 
altar. >■ 

After, however, having, declared that 
he renounced all reward for himself, 
fearing that this assurance might be con- 
strued into an insinuation of his wish to 
receive the emolument which hp pre- 
tended to refuse, with a noble disdain of 
so mean an expedient, he pjp tests that 
it would be better for him to die of want, 
rather than* by receiving, pecuniary re- 
compence, to rob himself of his honest 
g 6 claim 
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consciousness of disin,t®B^fctl 

^vieca,j. 

SaihtPayd's. condppt in these instances 
affords something of the sarnb fine climax 
in action, Ypflptjliat which J esus expressed 
in wojds, when he sent to' the Baptist the 
proofs of kis. aiyxnit^. After enumerat- 
ing- his rr,iracle^ diVte^^he doses with 
declaring, as the highest possible instance 
of that love, that the Gospel was preached 
— but to what plus’s? — to the poor! 
From the words Christ, turn to the 
life of Paul. The persecution , of his 
•enemies, the>fatigi:c of his travels, the 
falsehood of his brethren, the labour of 
instructing so iv.rmy rations, of convert- 
ing so many cities, of ip.unding so many 
churches — .what is his,. relaxation from 
such labours, what his refreshment from 
such perii*, vvliat his descent' from such 
"Heights?- — Working with his own hands 
■for. his daily bread, and for the relief of 
the poor. The profane critic ntay call 
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#is^theart of sinking, the ,CMst^.|nill 
deem it the noblest point of ^t&yaf!on. 
Might not the apostle well say, ‘‘ Be ye , 
“ fo ! 1 o w e r s o f in e , as l am of Christ?” 

How lias the world; stood In just 
admiration of the generous conduct' of 
Cincinnatus ! Tircsd .wltUthe fatigues’ Of 
war, and satiated' with the glories of 
conquest, he' very xatiojtfally, and (as 
he refused a}l regard) it must be owned 
very disinterestedly,^ withdrew to his' 
country-house, fmnf which he had been 
reluctant ly torn. Oe withdrew to enjoy, 
in t!ie bosom of !> is family, the 'advan- 
tages of agriculture and ‘the pleasures 
of retirement, To :.nch a retreat Paul 
would have down with delight, had he 
not known thai^ for him, it was not a 
duty* He, unlike the Qici.at.ar,> had no 
intervals of unuaulestcd calm pit was not 
in the quiet of repose, but in the very 
midst of perils and of persecutions, that 
be laboured for his "own support. 
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It cannot be denied, that his whole 
consistent practice furnished this sure 
criterion of a faithful minister, — that he 
enjoined no self-denial, preached no mor- 
tification, recommended no exertion to 
others, of which he gave, not himself a 
shining example. While he pointed out 
to his associates the duty of “ approving 

themselves ministers of God in afflic- 
** tions, in necessities in distresses,” he 
was not himself lying on a bed of roses ; he 
was not making light of sorrows, of which 
he was not personally partaking ; he did 
not deal out orders for the patient endur- 
ance of sufferings, the bitterness of which 
he had not tasted. He had largely shared 
in the stripes and imprisonments which it 
was possible some of his followers might 
be speedily called, to endure. 

At the same time, he furnishes them 
with cautions drawn from his own inva- 
riable prudence, when he exhorted them 
to give no offence. This was not altogether 

to 
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to avoid personal discredit, though* that 
should be carefully guarded agaiast^ so 
much as to preserve the character of re* 
ligion itself from the obloquy she would 
sustain from the faults of her .disciples. 
His great object why the ministry should 
not be blamed, was because he knew how 
ineffectual all teaching would be ren* 
dered, if the teacher committed the 
faults he reprehended, or even exercised 
a religious vocation in an imprudent 
manner. 

In another place, after recapitulating 
some of the hardships which himself and 
his companions were suffering, up to the 
very moment when he was describing 
them, — their hunger and thirst, their 
nakedness and buffeting, deprived of 
domestic comforts, destitute of a settled 
home ; having shewn what was their 
treatment, he proceeds to shew what was 
their temper under it : — Being reviled 
toe bless ; being persecuted tee suffer it; 
being 
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being defamed we entreat. This is indeed 
practical Christianity ! 

After enumerating the trials to which 
they may be exposed, he set-s over against 
them a catalogue of the qualities by which 
they should he distinguished, — pureness, 
knowledge, kindness ; thus encouraging 
them to patience by the integrity of their 
motives ; and to the adornment of their 
calling, by the skilfulness and affection 
with which they exercised it. lie tem- 
pers their sorrows and difficulties, by in- 
terspersing with tjie recital those Divine 
consolations, from which alone genuine 
cheerfulness can be derived. 

it 

In this enumeration he bad not to rack 
his invention lor precedents ; be had 
only to ma.ke a transcript of the state of 
his own mind, and toe tenor of his own 
practice, to give them a complete deli- 
neation of the ministerial character. 
While he encourages them to persever- 
ance 
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ance by the succesj which might attend 
their labours, he prepares them also to 
expect reproach ; mingling good and evil 
report as the probable lot of every de- 
voted servant of Christ. 

When he was setting out from Ephesus* 
to Jerusalem, “ bound in the spirit, not 
“ knowing the things that should befai 
“ him,” the indefinite yet certain antici- 
pation of calamity which he expressed, 
might have been interpreted into the 
pusillanimous forebodings of his own ap- 
prehensive mind : he guards against this 
suspicion by informing us, it was by the 
unerring inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
he was assured “ that bonds and ufflic- 
lions awaited him in every city so 
that he knew infallibly, wherever he went, 
it was only a change of place, not of 
peril. Yet was this conviction, so far 
from arresting his purpose, so far from 

Acts, cli. 20. 

inclining 
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inclining him to hesitate, or not to per- 
sist in the path of duty because it was 
the path of danger, that his mighty faith 
converted duty into choice, elevated 
danger into joy — Hear his triumphant 
proclamation : “ But none of these things 
“ move me, neither count I my life dear, 
“ so that I may finish my course with 
“ joy, and the ministry which I have 
“ received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
** the Gospel of the grace of God.” 

It is not the nature of Christianity to 
convert a man of sense into a driveller ; 
if it make him self-abased in the sight of 
God, and in his own eyes, it does not 
oblige him to a renunciation of his just 
claims in civil society, nor to a base ab- 
jection in the sight of men. He is not 
desirous of honours which do not belong 
to'him, but he does not despise those to 
which he has a lawful claim. The cha- 
racter ofPauI, like the religion he taught, 
is manly, rational, ingenuous. 


Tlris 
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This combination of dignity with humi- 
lity, he uniformly presents to us. He 
always humbles, but never disparages 
himself. He, who on one occasion was 
** the least of all Saints,” was, on an- 
other, “ not a whit behind the chiefest 
“ of them.” He, that was “ not worthy 
e * to be called an apostle,” would yet 
“ magnify his apostleship.” He, who 
would patiently endure injury and re- 
proach, yet refused to be scourged, 
contrary to law. He, who was illegally 
imprisoned at Philippi accepted not de- 
liverance till the magistrates themselves 
Came in person to release him, — a reso- 
lution not only due to his own innocence, 
but probably intended also to render the 
magistrates afraid of proceeding unjustly 
against other Christians. He, who could 
submit to live by the labour -of his own 
hands, and to receive charity in his sick- 
ness, would vindicate his civil title to re- 

* Acts, ch. 1 6 . 

spect. 
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spect,anu not only urge hisrightpf Roman 
citizenship, but press his peculiar ground 
of superiority over the officer who would 
liave contended with him, by declaring 
tfyat In's own freedom was not a purchase, 
but an inheritance. He, who determined 
to know nothing “ but Jesus Christ, and 
“ him crucified,” could assert, when it be- 
came proper, his liberal education under 
a master in Israel. He, who was now 
lying at the foot of the Cross, avowed that 
he had been bred at the feet of Gamaliel. 
He, who was beating down the pride of 
tc gifts” in the assuming Corinthians, 
scrupled not to declare his own supe- 
riority in this very article, yet with au 
exclusive ascription of the gift to the 
Giver, — “ I thank my God, that I speak 
“ with tongues more than you all.” 

To those who understand what Bishop 
Horseley calls “ the paradoxes of Chris- 
“ tianity,” it will be perfectly intelligible, 
that one, who was so feelingly alive to 

the 
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the perception of sin, as to deplore that 
“ when he would do good, evil was pre,- 
“ sent with him,” could also, in the in-, 
tegrity of his heart, boldly appeal to the 
Thessalonians for the purity of his own 
conduct and that of his companions — 
“ You know liow holily, and justly, and 
“ unblameably we have lived among you.” 

He was aware that contentions about 
practices and opinions comparatively in- 
significant, were generally the most vehe- 
mently and uncharitably carried on by 
men who are the most cold and indif- 
ferent in the defence of truths of the 
most awful moment. Inflexible himself 
in every thing which was of vital import- 
ance, yet accommodating in trivial mat- 
ters, about which men of narrow views 
pertinaciously contend, he shaped the 
course of his usefulness to the winding 
current of life, and the flexure of cir- 
cumstances ; and was ever on the watch 
to see how, by giving way in things 
6 indif- 
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indifferent, he might gain men to the 
great cause which he lived only to pro- 
mote. 

Never was any sentiment more com- 
pletely perverted, than that which is so 
expressive of the condescension that 
distinguishes his character, — I am all 
things to all men. The Latitudinarian 
in principle or in morals, who would 
not consider Paul’s authority as para- 
mount on any other occasion, eagerly 
pleads this text to justify his own ac- 
commodation to every thing that is 
tempting in interest, or seductive in ap- 
petite. This sentiment, which proceeded 
from a candour the most amiable, was, 
in the apostle, always governed by an 
integrity the most unbending. 

To what purpose did he make use of 
this maxim ? “ That he might by all 

“ means save some.” Let those who ins- 

J 

tify its adoption by the sanction of Paul 
i o employ 
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employ & to the same end to which he 
employed it. But is it not frequently 
carried to a conceding length, to which 
he would never have carried it, to answer 
any purpose ; and is not the end itself 
often such as he would not have sought, 
even by the best means ? To the perver- 
sion of this sentiment the fashionable 
doctrine of expediency may be imputed, 
— a doctrine not more corrupt in its prin- 
ciple, and dangerous in its results, than 
opposite to the whole bent and current 
of the apostle’s views, as developed in 
his writings and in his practice. 

That hollow maxim, of doing evil that 
good may come, had indeed been adopted 
by some of the wisest Pagan legislators. 
Not only the prudent. Numa pretended 
to Divine communications with his in- 
spiring goddess, in order that his laws 
might be received with more reverence ; 
even the open-hearted conquerer of Car- 
thage used to enter the Capitol alone, 

under 
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under pretence of consulting tjils gods, 
that whatever . enterprises he -wished to- 
recommend to the people, they might 
bellfeve them to headirected and approved 
by their deities. Btit nothing implies 
the march of truth more than the offered 
assistance of falsehood. Nothing is more 
injurious 1;o a good cause than the at- 
tempt to help it forward with fictitious 
or even doubtful additions. Sonre<of the 
best cases, — cases corroborated by a 
thousand indubitable facts, — have been 
injured for a time, by the detection of 
petty instances of misrepresentation, or 
mistake, or aggravation in ill-judging 
advocates. 

After, the example of the. illustrious 
Romans above-recited, but with far less 
excuse, even some weak Christians, in 
the second century, fancying $iat deceit,, 
might succeed where truth had fai|ed, 
attempted by forgery to supply the defir 
ciencies of Scripture. Spurious Sybil- 
line 
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line verses, under the reign of one of 
the Anfonines, were imposed by fraud 
upon folly, as prophecies of Christ, pre- 
tending to be as old as the Deluge: 
The attempt to men d < perfection never 
answers. 

' To these political impostures what a 
contrast does Saint Paul exhibit at once 
in his writings and his life! — In his 
writings he declares, in one short sen- 
tence, of all such principles, “ their 
“ condemnation is just.” In his life he 
suffered evil to extremity, that good 
might be produced; but never, under 
the most alluring pretence, did evil, or 
cbnnived^at if. He drew^pno convert, 
by displaying only the pleasant side of 
Christianity. To bring forward the doc- 
trines of the Cross was his first object ; 
though, since his time, to keep thepi out 
of sight has sometimes been thought a 
moreprudent measure. But the .politi- 
cal wisdom of the Jesuitical missionaries 
vol. i. h failed 
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failed as completely as the simple inte- 
grity of the apostle succeeded; " 

His arguments, it is true, were power- 
ful, hia, motives attractive j but he never 
shrunk from the avowal* that they were 
drawn wholl$from things unseen, future, 
eternal., “ To you who are troubled, 
“ rest with us, when the Lord Jesus 
“ shall be revealed from heaven, with 
“ his holy angels.” — “ If we suffer with 
** Christ, we shall be also glorified toge- 
“ ther.” — “ The sufferings of the pre- 
“ sent world are not worthjif»fo be com- 
** pared with the glory that shall be re- 
“ vealed.” , And in this yjew he is not 
afraid to dMMkilf suffering, as a favour 
connectedj^pfh faith. It is given unto 
them, in the' behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe, but also to suffer for his sake. 

‘V " 

How,; powerful must have been the 
convictions of his faith, and the inte- 
grity of his heart, whickcould notonly 

conquer 
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conquer prejudices the most inveterate, 
but could lead him to renounce every 
prospect of riches and power, fame and 
distinction, — objects which were likely 
to have taken deep hold on a temper so 
fervent, a genifis so active! He knew that 
the cause he was embracing, would de- 
feat all such expectations. He possibly 
might have advanced his fortune, cer- 
tainly his reputation, under his Jewish 
mastlrs, had he pursued those practices 
in which he was so hotly engaged, when 
he was so exceedingly mad against the 
Church of&od. 

What wa$ the use whicii, in his new 
character, he made of%h^ftteral advan- 
tages ? It was the he ifiade 

of his supernatural graces. 1 * Did the one 
induce intellectual pride ? Did the other 
inspire spiritual sel|, sufficiency % * Was 
it his aim to exalt the accomplished 
pulpier? Was it not his only end ea- 
vouPto magnfifythe crucified Saviour? 

h 2 "He 
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He sought no civil power, courted no 
ecclesiastical supremacy. He conferred 
honour on Episcopacy by ordaining 
bishops, but took no rank himself. He 
intermeddled with no party. All his 
interference with governments was to 
teach the people to obey them. 

He had nothing to bias him at the 
time of his conversion, any more than 
afterwards. He embraced Christianity 
when at the height of its discredit : in 
defending it, he was neither influenced 
by the obstinacy of supporting a precon- 
ceived opinion, nor xlie private motive 
of personal attachment. AS he had not 
been a foll'cife% |f|>r an acquaintance of 
Jests, he h^tllever been buoyed up with 
the hope ofa place in his expected tem- 

\ > 1 1 - 

poral kingdom. Had this been the cStse, 
mere pride and pertinacity in so strong a 
character might have led him to adhere 
to the falling cause, lest by desg|fmg,it 
he might be accused %f disappoihfnient 
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in his hopes, or pusillanimity in his tem- 
per. Was it probable then, that on 
any lower principle he would encounter 
every hazard, sacrifice every hope, anni- 
hilate every possibility of preferment, for 
the cause of a man, after his ignominious 
death, whom he had so fiercely opposed, 
when the danger was less alarming, and 
the hope less uncertain. 

His strong faith was fortified by those 
trials which would have subdued a weak 
one. His^eal increased with the dark- 
ness of his earthly prospects. What 
were his inducements ? The glory of 
God. What was his rega rd# . Bonds and 
imprisonment. When a^^ed at any 
fresh scene of peril, did he smooth his 
language to secure his safety? Did he 
soften an unpalatable truth to attract 
upon false grounds ? Did he practise any 
artific||to swell the catalogue of his pro- 
selytes? Did he take advantage of igno- 
rance and idolatry, when acclamations 
h 3 met 
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met him ? Did he courfepopularity when 
he refused divine honours ? Did he not 
prefer his Master’s crown of thorns to the 
garlands with which the priests ofjqpiter 
woulc^have crowned hhn ? Is it not ob- 
servable, that this offer of deification dis- 
turbed the serenity of his spirit more 
than all his injuries had done ? 

iV- , v 

Two remarks arise out of this circum- 
stance. How little is popular accla- 
mation any proof of the comparative 
excellence of the objects of acclaim; 
and how little is genuine grandeur of 
soul elated by it ! Jesus, after all his 
miraculous deeds; as full of mercy as of 
power, — dee^f* Repeatedly performed in 
his own country, and before the same 
spectators, — never had divine honours 
p&id him. While, for a single cure, Paul 
and his companions were instantly deified, 
though they rejected the homag^ypith a 
hoty indignation. Nothing could imore 
fully prove their deep humility than that 

they 
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they bore the abase and ill-treatment of 
the people with meekness j but when 
they would have worshipped them, « they 
rent their cloaths.” 

In fine, no principle short of the faith 
described by our apostle in the eleventh 
of Hebrews, could have enabled hiaato 
sustain, with such heroic firmness^, the 
diversified. sufferings alluded to in the 
twelfth of the second of Corinthian* 
Nothing short of that Divine support 
could have produced a disinterestedness 
so pure, a devotedness so sublime. 

The afflictions of the saints serve to 
prove the distinguishing^qharacter of 
God’s favour. The grace so eminently 
afforded tt> this apostle, neither ex- 
empted him from sorrow nor suffer- 
ing, nor dangers, nor calumny, nor 
poverty, nor a violent death. That its 
results were in the opposite direction, 
ja 4 shews 
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shews at once tiie iigjEinsic nature of 
the Divine favour, and the spirit in which 
it is received and acted upon by sincere 
Christians. 
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CHAP. VII. 

saint Paul’s pru#ence in his conduct 
TOWARDS THE JEWS. 

r jjpHE judgment of Saint Paul is re- 
markably manifest in the juxtapo- 
sition of things. In opening his Epistle 
to his converts at Rome, among whorti 
were many Jews for whose benefit he 
wrote, he paints the moral character of 
that Pagan capital in the darkest colours. 
The fidelity of his gloomy picture m cor- 
roborated by an almost contemporary 
historian *, who, though & Pagan and a 
countryman, paints it in still blacker 
shades* and without the decorum ob- 
served by Saint Paul. 

The representation here made of Ro- 
man vice, would be in itself sufficiently 

* Suetonius, 

h 5 


pleasing 
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pleasing to the Hew it would be 

more so, when we observe, wbat is most 
worthy of observation, the nature of the 
charges brought against the Jpomans. 
fAs |tifathe wisdom of God Had been 
desirdte of vindicating itself by the lips 
of PauFin the eyes of his own country- 
men the Jews, the vices charged upon the 
Romans are exactly those which stand 
in opposition to the spirit of some one 
injunction of the Decalogue. Now, 
though the heathen writers were unac- 
quainted with this code, yet the spon- 
taneous breach of its statutes proved 
mostejclearly these statutes to have been 
Suggested by the most correct foreknow- 
ledge of the evil propensities of our 
common nature. The universal violation 
of the law, even by those who knew it 
not, manifested the omniscience of , the 
Lawgiver. 

And, let it be further remarked in this 
coinfection, that no exceptions couM be 

taken 
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taken against th$gustiefeofGod, for anim- 
adverting on the breach of a law, which 
was not known j inasmuch as, so faith- 
ful wdt the law of *Mount Sinai to the 
law of, conscience, the revealecbfco th# 
natural code of morals, that thesJTomans 
in 'offending one had oftendM both; 
in breaking unwittingly the Decalogue, 
they had knowingly rebelled against 
the law of Conscience; they had sin- 
ned again$t$&he . light »of nature; th^r 
had stifled * the suggestions of their 
bettei judgment; they had consciously 
abused natural mercies; they had con- 
founded the distinctions of good and 
evil, of which they were not insen- 
sible. Their conscience bore them 
“ witness” that they violated many ob- 
vious duties, so that “ even these wejre 
K without excuse.” , 

The unconverted Jews would doubt- 
less, then, feel no small pleasure in con- 
templating this hideous portrait of human 
h 6 crimes 




crimes as wi&ibtft excuse* and would 
naturally be tempted, with their usual 
self-complacency, to turn it to their 


own advantage, and boastfully tj|thank 
Hlpd they were not like other men, 
or evehjlike these Romans. 


To- check this unbecoming exult- 
ation the apostle, with .admirable dex- 
terity, in' the very nexfc«ehapter * be* 
g |bs ,.|p pull down dmir ‘9^% conceits. 
He presents them with a frightful pic- 
ture of themselves, drawn from the life, 
and aggravated by a display of that supe- 
rior light and knowledge which rendered 
their immoralities far more inexcusable. 
To the catalogue of the vice^ which 
he; had reprehended in the others, he 
adds that of self-sufficiency, arrogance, 
and harsh judgment, which formed so 
disgusting a feati^jjfe in the Pharisaic 
character. sJPaifl in this point shews the 


* Romans, ch. ii. 


equity 
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equity of distributive justice. The Jjjpws 
had sinned, not only against the law 
they knew, but the law they vene- 
rated. ©They res|eddn the law, not with 
gratitude for the distinction, Jjttjf. wjj|| 
security in the privilege.; andqwjy^were 
ruined, he suggests, by a vain cdnfidence 
in those external advantages which 
WEoUldl ltave beeri their glory# had not 
privileges been converted into a substi- 
tute %■ $Phat apology should . |g| 

now offerlbrthe sins of the chosen nation, 
the peculiar people, the possessors and 
the boasters of the law, distinguished, not 
only by having received, but .by being 
the hereditary, exclusive proprietors of 
the Diwpe Oracles ? Thus, while he con- 
victs his own nation, he givea an awful 
lesson to posterity of the vanity of fqjms 
and professiou,'Hhat i it is not possessing 
nor dispersing th^pible that wiJJ,. parry 
men to heaven, but orlfy'-a§ tbey indi- 
vidually believe its doctrines, submit, to 
its authority, and conform to its precepts. 

The 
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The apostle reminds them, that it is 
not the knowledge of God’s will, which 
they possessed ; nor the approbation of 
4 ‘ things that are excellent,” which they 
^jfrnifejfcd } nor their confident ambition 
of leaching others ; nor their skill to 
guide the blind ; nor the form of know- 
ledge; nor the letter of the law, which 
could avail without personal holiness. 

After this severe reproof, for doing 
themselves the wrong things the}' cen- 
sured, and for not doing the right things 
they taught, he suddenly turns upon 
them with a tapid succession of interro- 
gatories respecting their own practice ; 
personally applying each distinct subject 
of their instruction of others to each dis- 
tinct failure of their own in those very 
points of conduct which they insisted on ; 
proving upon theru^that through this 
glaring inconsistency, “ the name of God 

was blasphemed among unbelievers.” 


Thus 
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Thus lie demonstrates that the Jew 
and the Gentile stand on the same level 
with regard to their definitive sentence, 
! each being to be judged according to 
their respective law. Nay, the efa &ci&k 
tious Pagan will find more faypur than 
the immoral Jew. Profession will not 
justify, but aggravate offence. Men, in- 
deed, may see our exactness in forms 
and observances, and will justly com- 
mend what is in itself commendable* ; 
but as they cannot discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, they may ad- 
mire as piety what is at worst hypocrisy, 
and at best hut form. Whilst of the 
sincere Jew he declares, as we may also 
of the sincere Christian, he is a Jew who 
is one inxoardhj , not in the letter, hut in 
the heart and the spirit, xvhose praise is 
not of men but of God. 

By the august simplicity and incon- 
trovertible reasoning of ibis Epistle to 
Rome, and by the supernatural ‘power 

which 
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which accompanied it, he brought down 
the arrogance of human ability from its 
loftiest heights, subdyed the pride of 
philosophy in its strong holds, and super- 
seded jthe theology, without aiming at 
the splendour, of the most amiable and 
eloquent of all the Homans in his ad- 
mired work on the “ Nature of the Gods.” 
By one short address to that city, written 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
Power, he “ destroyed the wisdom of the 
“ wise, and brought to nothing the un-. 
“ derstanding of the prudent.” . 

Knowing that pride was the dominant 
disposition of his own countrymen, he 
loses no occasion of attacking this master 
sin, and frequently intimates how ill it 
became such an insignificant and per- 
verse people to arrogate to themselves a 
superiority for which, though their ad- 
vantages furnished them with means, 
their practice furnished them with no 
shadow of pretence. 

In 
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In speaking on this subject, Saint Paul 
used none of the cant, but displayed all 
the kindness of liberality. Speaking of 
the Jews, “ he bears them record that 
“ they had a zeal for God,” but iij$* 
stantly his veracity obliged him to qua- 
lify his candour, by lamenting that their 
zeal was not regulated by knowledge. 
Their perverseness rather increased Ins 
desire of serving them, than drove him 
into a hopeless indifference ; their pro- 
vocations grieved, but neither silenced 
nor exasperated him. 

It was the high destiny of this dis- 
tinguished apostle, that he was to be the 
honoured instrument of enlarging, to an 
indefinite extent, the hitherto contracted 
pale of Christianity. The law of Moses 
had been committed to one single people, 
and it was one of the conditions of that 
law, that they to whom it was given 
were interdicted from any free inter- 
course with the rest of the world. A 

larger 
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larger heart and a higher mind than those 
of Paul could not have been found for 
the new and expanded service. Christi- 
anity, through him, opened wide her 
liberal arms, broke through the narrow 
barrier, and carried her unconditional 
offers of boundless emancipation to every 
captive of sin and ignorance throughout 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

But though Paul’s original designation 
was, that he should be the apostle of the 
Gentiles ; though his labours were to be 
more especially consecrated to^tltat innu- 
merable mass to whom the narrow- 
minded Jews grudged the very chance of 
access to Heaven ; yet wherever be came 
he shewed this mark of regard, that he 
opened his first public instructions in the 
Jewish synagogue, referring 'the hearers 
in his discourses to their own prophets, 
as he did his Pagan auditors to their own 
authors. 


It 
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It was necessary that the word of God 
should be first spoken to the Jews, they 
being the depositaries of the antecedent 
revelations made by the Almighty ; 
which revelations being preparatory ta 
the introduction of the Gospel, and 
abounding with prophetic intimations of 
the Messiah, if the Jews should accept 
the new revelation as the completion of 
the old, it would largely contribute to 
convince the heathen that Christianity 
was in truth a Divine institution. 

The annals of the Jews, insulated as 
they bad been as a people, had become, 
by Divine appointment, connected with 
the history of other nations. Their cap- 
tivity had brought them into contact 
with Persia and Babylon. As they always 
continued a commercial people, they had, 
after their dispersion, by their extensive 
traffic, carried their religion with their 
commerce into various countries. Thus 
their proverbial love of gain had been 

over- 
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over-ruled to a providential purpose, that 
of carrying the knowledge of t^i.e one 
true God4famong the Gentiles. This 
again, by that secret working of Infinite 
Wisdom, served as a j gte lude to the ap- 
pearance of Christiamty in these coun- 
tries, and would probably lessen their 
indisposition to receive it. By the same 
providential ordination of that Power 
who educes good from evil, the Emperor 
C.laudius, in banishing, the Christians 
from Rome, caused thU* faith to be more 
extensively spread by these exiles, who 
were dispersed through diffelenf^pun- 
tries:-*— and, to mention another inSflmce, 
by* the* disagreement between Paul and 
Baftiabas, though the comfort of Christian 
society was mutually lost, yet th^fr sepa- 
ration caused the Gospel to be preached 
at the same time in two places instead bi 
one. But though the sins «f the .Worst 
men, and the^ infirmities of the best, are 
made subservient to God’s gracious puft* 
poses, they justify neither the *reseik- 
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Bient of the Saint, nor the, crime of the 
Egiperor, 

7 %•' 

Sajpt Paul, m directing his . instruc- 
tions, first to th a jewish sojourners iu 
the heathen cities*equeathed an import- 
ant lesson to all reformers, — that the 
most extensive plans of doing good to 
strangers should be accompanied with the 
ipost unabated zeal at home; and that na- 
tural connections have the prior, though' 
ndt the cxcli!sive*claim to their services. 


If, in. the first promulgation of the 
Gosper message the apostle shewed a re- 
gard to the rights of the Jewish nation, 
ip, his subsequent conduct on every pps r 
sible oc^sion he consults even their pre- 
judices* At all tupes he shewed rapauch 
respect "for their religion as wast^fRisist- 
ent with th^, which he now professed?- 
always studiously endeavouring, to ob- 
viate objection , and to cut off every plau- 
ible ground’of complaint. Thus, in treat- 
ing; 
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ing with deference the Jewish laws and 
usages, thodgh' f vifiuafty abrogated, he 
loudly instructs us that temperad^i^^St 
to bdWs&thfered up by 2eal ; that it may 
be prudent for a time, to let Some infe- 
rior errors alone, y« not without inti- 
mation or implication that they are er- 
1 ors ; that premature attacks upon the 
lesser may obstruct the removal of the 
greater. And in other cases we may 
learn, that though extirpation may be in- 
dispensably necessary yet it may, under 
certain circumstances, be better effected 
by the gradual process of successive 
strokes,’ than by laying at the tirltblbw 
the axte to th£ root, 

’*A lesson of discreet kindness may also 
be learnt from the saf|£ examjffe, in the 
dom^&c walks of life; If {ftou* yolitig 
persons do not patiently bear with any 
^verseness in a, parent or frfriHi'd from 
that sCrioffs spirit which they themselves' 
have been ljappdy brought' jtp entertain ; 

16 morose. 
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jporoseness and ill-humtfu'red opposition 
will only incre^ thte distaste, instead of 
recorajjffcndmg a religion, of winch their 
own temper affords so so 

unfofira specimen. 

It was the same discretion which 
led Paul at onj| time to confer on 
Timothy * the initiatory rite of the 
Jewish church, because his mother was 
of Jewish extraction ; and at another, 
induced him to l^bid Titus undei^joing 
the same ce?emony, because his oiigin 
was Pagan t. The one was allowed, to 
avoid doing violence to Jewish preju- 
dices ; the other prohibited, lest the Gen- 
tile* convert should be taught to place his 
dependanqe on any thing butthe Saviour. 
jHe inflexibly reacted granting this intro- 
ductory rite to Pajjran converts. Though 
this union of candour with firmness is a 
very eajpapdlly part of his character, ithas 
not escaped the charge; of inconsistency. 

* Act*, f 

But 
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But he thogglftit yras acting in a more 
Christian spirit, : td%ontijQiie, in indiffer- 
ent instances, Iiis conformity tilNanCient 
nsagfe^hair By a violent opposition to 
mere fcfrms, to irritate persons, s^ne of 
whom conscientiously persevefedin 
thefn. 

' Oil 

Perhaps no quality has been more fatal 
to the interests of’ Christianity than preju- 
dice. It is the moral cataract of the human 
min^t, Xu vain the meridian sun of Truth 
darts 4 hiS fell beams. • TheTnental eye is 
impervious to the strongest ray. When 
religion is to Be agfeiied, prejudice knoWs 
how-to blend antipathies. It leagued those 
mutual enemies Herod and Pontius* Pilate 
in one common cause. It led the Jews 
to prefer the rohber-to the Saviour. 
Though they abhor, ed’ fhe Roman ybke, 
yet rather than Jesus shall escape, “ they 
{ ‘ will have no king but CaesdSSs” At 
Jerusalem it had united the bigot Pha- 
risee and the infidel Saddeeee against 
Paul, till his declaration that he was of 

the 
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the former class, by exciting a party- 
spitittUBspended, but did not extinguish 
their fury. At Athens ? it#<^n^|ed, in 
one joint bjjposition, two sects, the most 
discordant in sentiment and practice. 
When truth was to be attacked, the rigid 
Stoic could unite with the voluptuous 
Epicurean. 

Prejudice had not only blinded the un- 
derstanding of the Jews, so as to prevent 
their receiving truth, but led them to 
violate it, by asserting a glaring false- 
hood. When our Lord told them, that 
“ if they vypuld know the truth, the, 
truth Would make them free”— as 
they had no idea of spiritual freedom, so 
•of civil liberty . they had nothing to 
boast. But, exasperated at any offer of 
deliverance, because, it implied^kibju- 
gation, r |hey indignantly replied, “ we 
“ were never in bondage to any man,” 
though it was notorious that they had 
vol. 1. 1 been 
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been bond-slaves in. Egypt, captives im 
Babylon, and were,»at the Very Kj^meijit 
of this jgroud boast, tributary to the 
Romans. 4 

Ignorance and prejudice respecting 
religion can never be fairly pleaded in 
excuse, by minds cultivated by diligent 
enquiry on other subjects. Paul, indeed, 
says, that, though a persecutor, he ob- 
tained mercy, because he did it igno- 
rantly. The apology from him is valid, 
for he does not offer the plea for igno- 
rance and prejudice, till he was cured of 
both. His sincerity appears in his aban- 
doning his error, his humility in confess- 
ing it. Our spiritual strength is increased 
by th% retrospection of our former faults. 
This -remembrance left s compassionate 
feelingjor the errors of others on the 
impressible heart of Saint Paul.^ Per- 
haps in his early mad career against 
the Church: of Christ, .he might be per- 
mitted^ to carry it to such lengths,, to 

afford 
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afford a proof that. Omnipotence can 
subdpe%Wen prejudice ! 

^ S 

It is a melancholy feature in the cha- 
racter of the human mind, that Saint 
Paul met with less mercy from his bre- 
thren, among whom he had been bred, 
and whose religion approached so much 
nearer to that which he had adopted, than 
from the higher class of the Pagans, who 
stood at the farthest possible distance 
from it. Caiaphas, Ananias, Tertuilus, 
and the whole Sanhedrim, were far more 
violent than Lysias, Felix, Festus, Gallio, 
the town-clerk of Ephesus, or the rulers 
of Thessalonica. 

Even on that, awful occasion, when ’ 
prejudice did its Worst, the Roman judge 
who condemned the Saviour of the^orld, 
was more candid than the High Priest,' 
'who delivered him up. While the Jews 
cried. Crucify ! the Governor declared 
u he found no fault in him j” ahd, but 

for 


I 3 
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for the suppleness and venality of his 
character, would have protected the life 
which he sacrificed to Jewish bigotry. 
While ‘t*il£fe deliberated, Caiaplbas cut 
the matter short on the plea of 'ejcpe-' 
diericy * — “ It is expedient that one man 
“ should die for the people.” In this 
High Priest the doctriiH found a patron 
worthy of itself. 

There was in the Divine Sufferer a 
veiled majesty •, there was a mysterious 
grandeur thrown round his character ; 
there were glimpses of glory breaking 
through the obscurity in which he was 
shrouded, which excited a curiosity not 
unmingled with fear in the great ones of 
the‘ earth. It was a grand illustration of 
that solemn indistinctness' which is said 
to be one cause of the sublime. Both 
Herod and Pilate were surprised into 
something like an involuntary respect, 

* John, xviii. 14, 


mixed 
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mixed with a vague apprehension of they 
knew pot what. 

H t s \ ! * &•< 

, > V . . 

But . to return frotp this too Jong di- 
gression, for which the only apology that 
can be offered, is, that the uniform tem- 
per and conduct of Saint Paul with the 
Jews was eminently calculated to parry 
every objection that hud a y shew of 
reason, and to remove every prejudice 
which was not invincible. 

In the case of Paul, Agrippa appears 
to have been the only Jew in authority 
who evOr manifested any shew of can- 
dour towards him. Even the offended 
Athenians were so far affected with his 
discourse^ as to betray their emotkm by 
saying, “ We will hear thee again on this 
“ matter thus civilly softening rejec- 
tion into procrastination.; — while theres 
is scarcely an instance of any^ewish 
people, as a body, fairly inquiring into 
13 the 
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the truth of the Christian itoctririe with 
a real delire of information. 

The Bereans, indeed, offer an honour- 
able exception, and are accordingly dis- 
tinguished by one, who rarely employs 
epithets, the biographer of St. Paul, with 
the appellation of “ noble.” Thisfhink- 
ing people did not lightly embrace the 
new religion without enquiry, but re- 
ceived it upon rational examination, daily 
searching the Scriptures; thus presenting 
m with an example of that union of faith 
and reason which constitutes the cha- 
racter of a sound Christian. 

Though the Gentiles were ready to 
oppose Saint Paul wherever lip came, we 
do not find that they pursued "him with 
hostility from one city to another, as the 
Jews, of Thessalonica did, in following 
him to- Berea^to excite a persecution 
against him. 
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The temper to which allusion has been 
made, is not, it is to be Jgared, quite 
extinct. Are there not, at ‘this favoured 
period * of light and knowledge, some 
Christians by profession, who manifest 
more hostility towards those who are 
labouring to procure instruction for the 
Hindoos, than towards Hindooism itself? 
Are not shades of our own colour looked 

't.:. 

at with a more jealous eye, than a colour 
of the most opposite character ? and is 
not,,. the remark too nearly founded in 
experience, that approximation rather 
inflames than cools ; that nearness aggra- 
vates because it is not identity# If, like 
the apostle, a man is impelled by his con- 
science to act against the opinion of 
those with whom he desires to live well ; 
to obey the impulse, aj| it is a severer 
trial of his feelings, so it is a surer test 
of his integrity, than to expose himself to 
the censure of his enemies ; of tfieir hosti- 
lity he Was assured before ; he is, in the 
other case, risking the logs of ms friends. 

14 Saint 
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Saint Paul’s prudence, under the Di- 
vine direction, led him to adopt very 
different measures in his intercourse with 
the Jews and with the Gentiles j mea- 
sures suggested by the different condition 
of the two classes, both in their civil and 
in their religious circumstances. To the 
one, the very name of Messiah was, un- 
known ; of the other, he was both the 
glory and the shame. To the one true 
God in whom they fully believed, they 
were to add the reception of Jesus 
Christ. “ He came to his own,” but his 
own, so far from receiving, crucified 
him. JSpJbsequently to this event, Paul 
laboured to convince them, that this was 
the Saviour promised, first by God him- 
self, then by a long and unbroken suc- 
cession of the very prophets whom they 
professed to venerate. With these adver- 
saries, therefore, he had substantial 
grounds on which to expostulate ; analo- 
gies, fro® which to argue j promises, 
which tjbe^ believed j predictions, of 

which 
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wffich they had expected th^iccomplish. 
m'ent; and, to leave them without the 
shadow of excuse, he had to plead the 
&£t?iral recent fulfilment of these predic- 
tions. 

? But with the Gentiles he had no com- 
mon ground on whic0 to stand, no re^ 
ferences to which to Bend them, no ana- 
logies from w hich-- to reason, except in- 
deed the visible works of creation and 
providence. He did what a profound 
thinker of our own country has since 
done more in detail ; he sheetfed them 
the analogy of revealed religion with the 
constitution and course of nature#. In 
this he had, as it were, to address their 
senses rather than their intellect or their 
knowledge, greatas were both, — for their 
wisdom had served only to lead them 
wider from the mark. 

* Bishop Butler# 

1 5 As 
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As they were little acquainted with 
first princrples'j ibe had with them no 
middle way to take. He could not im- 
prove upon polytheism ; there ttgNS,sQO 
such thing as mending idolatry ; it was 
not a building to be repaired j it must be 
demolished ; no materials were to be 
^picked out from its ruins towards the 
construction of Ine everlasting edifice ; 
the rubbish must be rolled away. A 
clear stage must be left for the new order 
of things ; with this order it had no com- 
patibilities} old things were past away, 
all ihiqgs must become new. 

Thg Sun of Righteousness which was 
to absorb the faint, but not false lights, of 
Judaism, .was utterly to dispel the dark- 
ness of Paj§&nism. One of the Roman 
Emperors. >(most of whom thought that 
they could not have too many gods, nor 
too little, religion,) would have added 
Jesus to. the. number of their deities. 
Paul abhorred any such compromise. 

“ We 
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-“*We know,” says he, “an idol is nothing 
“ in the world. 1 ’ StMh an association, 
therefore, would not be of good and bad, 
but Df every thing with nothing. Christi- 
anity would not accept of any thing short 
of the annihilation of the whole mythd- 
logic rabble. 

The new economy- Was now to take 
place. The fundamental-doctrine of One 
God over all blessed for ever, which haci 
been long familiar to the Jew, was at 
length to be made known to the heathen, 
with the participation in comrtjpn with 
the Jew, of salvation by his Son. The 
partition- vrall was taken down for ever. 

Paul however retained,, to the end of 
his ministry, a cordial kindhels for “ his 
“ brethren after the flesh.” - -His heart’s 
desire and prayer for Israel wa#f* that 
they might be saved, ~ for the. Rose of 
Sharon was g railed on the Stem of 
David. Not only the same God was to 
i 6 be 
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be worshipped by both, but “ Jesus 
“ whom he had sent j’’ ; while Paganism 
lay prostrate, never more to rise from its 
ruins. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that while to this day surviving Israel 
remains without a Temple, the surviving 
Pantheotuemains without a worshipper. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

saint Paul’s judgment in his -intercourse 

WITH THE PAGANS.'*-' 

TT is among the mysteries of Christi- 
A anity, that the preaching of Jesus 
made so few converts, and his death so 
many. The more affecting were his dis- 
courses, the stronger was the indignation 
they excited ; the deeper was the anxiety 
which he expressed for die salvation 
of men, so much, the more vehemently 
were they exasperated against him j the 
more merciful were his miracles, so much 
the faster did they accelerate his igno- 
minious catastrophe. — “Did Inot this 
“ prove,” says th# eloquent Bossuet, 
“ that not his words, but his Cross was 
** to bring all men to Him ? Does it not 

if prove 
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“ prove that the power of his persuasion 
“ consisted in the shedding of his 
“blood ?” This he himself predicted — 
“ And I, if I b edified up, will draw all 
“ men unto me.” Were it not for this 
reason, it would be astonishing to our 
shallow wisdom, that the Author of Chris* 
tianityTnade so |$w proselytes to his own 
faith, _amd his apostles so many. That 
the disciple who denied Him should, 
after the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
awaken, by a single sermon, the con- 
sciences of three thousand auditors ; and 
that tha persecutor, who reviled Him, 
should become, under the influence of 
the same Mvine Spirit, the mighty instru- 
ment of the conversion of the Pagan 
world. 

If Saint Paul had declined visiting the 
learned and polished regions of Greece, 
it might have betn produced against 
him, that he carefully avoided those cul- 
tivated cities where men were best able 
5 
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tcyudge of the consistency of the Gospel 
doctrines with its precepts, and of the 
tmth of those miracles by .which its Divi- 
nity, was confirmed. 'Hie Greeks might 
have urged it as an argument against 
Paul’s integrity, that he confined, his 
preaching to the countries which they 
called barbarous, knowing that they would’ 
be less acute in discovering inconsisten- 
cies, and more easily imposed upon by 
impostures which men ofliberal education 
would have immediately detected. His 
visiting every city famous for literature, 
science, and philosophy would also be a 
complete refutation of any such charge 
in after ages. “ Because,” «Bys a judi- 
cious commentator, “ if upon an accu- 
“ rate examination great numbers of men 
“ embraced the Gospel, who were best 
“ qualified to judge of its nature and evi- 
** deuces, their conversion would render 
«« it indubitable in after times, that? the 
“ Gospel was supported by those great 
“ and undeniable miracles which were 

“ per- 
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“ performed in every' country by ttee 
“ preachers of Christianity j so that no 
‘^person might hereafter suspect that 
“ idolatry was destroyed and Christianity 
** established merely through the simpli- 
“ city and ignorance of the people among 
“ whom it was first preached.” * 

; ^ :' 4 ' 

Saiiit Paul was with more propriety 
selected to be the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles than if he had been of Gentile 
extraction } none but a teacher, edu- 
cated as b«ahad been j under an eminent 
Jewish doctor, would harvc beefli so com- 
petent toproducc, before both Jews and 
Gentiles^roofs that the miracles, suf- 
ferings, and death of Jesus happened in 
exact conformity to the predictions of 
those prophets of whom the Jews had 
perfect knowledge, and to whom, though 
the Gentiles previously knew them not, 
yet "it is probable that he afterwards, for 

* Macknight 'on the Life of Saint Paul.. 

their 
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their fuller confirmation, would refer 

them. 

There appears to hive been a consi- 
de*aMe*»differefiil?e between Saint Paul's 
reception among the Jewish and the 
Gentile populace. Among the former, 
the “ common people, who had heard 
“ Jesus gladly,” must have had their 
prejudices softened, and in many in- 
stances removed ; even those, probably, 
who were, not converted, had,#een and 
heard of his miracles with astonishment. 
They were also witnesses ofthe wonder- 
ful effect! produced by Saint Peter’s ser- 
mon. Their minds were became so fa- 
vourably disposed, that, after pi miracle 
wrought by Peter and John *, the en- 
raged council did not venture to punish 
them, “ because of the people, for all 
“ men glorified God for that which^was 
* done;” 

* A&s, ch.4. < 


While 
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While the Heathen governors seem, in 
Ifeeiii; transactions with Saint Paul, lfess 
intolerant tham-jthe Jewish Sanhedrim, 
the Heathen multitude appear to have 
beeh more furious tha’iRlie Jewish. The 
. Jewish leaders had a personal hatred to 
Christ; the Gentile community had a 
national hatred to the Jew,s.. II' a party 
Amongst the Jews detested the Christians, 
the Pagans as a body despised the Jews, 
whilst they would consider Christianity 
but as$a new modification of an anti- 
quated and degrading superstition, made 
worse bythe offensive addition of certain 
tenets, still more unphilosophical and 
inoredibh^han were taught under the 
old dispensation. The contempt of the 
Gentiles was founded on their ignorance 
of the true religion of Judaism, and that 
again had prevented atiy inquiry into 
their opinions. From the prejudiced pen 
of Tacitus, and the sarcastic muse of 
Juvenal, we see tire disdain in which 
they i were held, lliesc great writers, 

only 
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only less culpable than modern infidels, 
like them collected a string of misref|fe- 
sentations, and then" turned into ridicule 
the system of their tjftfar invention. 

The* philosophers, who disagreed each 
with the other, all joined in contending 
more especially one doctrine of Christi- 
anity, which every sect alike conceived 
to be the most inconsistent with their 
own tenets, and the most contradictory 
to general philosophical principles,--** the 
resurrection of the body, which they 
contemptuously called the hope of worms. 

The Pagan mogistratesipoked with a 
jealous eye upon all innovators ; not in- 
deed so much from an aversion to any 
novelty of religious opinion, (for to this 
they were so indifferent as to maid little 
objection to any mode of worship which 
did not seek to subvert their own ;) but, 
through the machinations of the merce- 
nary priests, who; fearful of any invasion 

of 
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of their corrupt establishment, any.de- 
tectionof their frauds, any disclosure o‘f 
their mystery 8*sy danger to their altars*; 
tbaeir au^Hries;<%h^r profitable:; orttclefe, 
and^%bovc all, any ab n age tn en£%f 'th eir 
political influence ; excited the tivil go- 
vernors against Paul by the stale artifice 
of insinuating that his designs were hos- 
tile to the state. > 

Xhe artisans, who enriched themselves 
by the occupation of making the sym- 
bols of, idolatry, found that, fey the con- 
tempt infco<which their deities were likely 
to be brought, their craft would not only 
be pndangeped but destroyed. This con- 
viction, -fibre perhaps than any zeal fot 
their t own religion, served to influence 
them also against that of Saint Paul. 
Ancyinally the populace, who liked the 
easy and pleasant way of appeasing their 
divinities by shews and pageants, and 
ceremonies, ?an d lustral days, were un- 
willingto lose their holidays, and all the 
t6 deco- 
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decorations and pleasures which dis- 
tinguished them, and^d&f^LOt ape to ex- 
change this gay and anlfftang region for 
the spiritual, t sober, and unostentatious 
worship of the Christians. 

There was therefore no disposition in 
any class of society to receive the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, or to forgive the 
intrusion of its teachers. Paul, unsup- 
ported, unfriended, had to open his own 
coramissionsto audiences backed by mul- 
titudes, protected by power, patronized 
by learning, countenanced by the na- 
tional priesthood. It was a far more Un- 
equal contest than that of David and 
Goliath ; for, besides the people, he had 
to combat with the giants of Areo- 
pagus. But greater was He thati^was 
for him, than they who were against 
him« 

Had he not been an adept in* the 
knowledge of human nature, how could 

there 
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there have been, .iu his diversified dis- 
courses, s8ch'an-®Jaa)tation to the moral 
wants of fijsui? His superiority in, this 
respect appears not only iiwhis general 
knowledge of man in the abstract, but 
in jliis acquaintance with li|e and man- 
ners, %i what we call knowledge of the 
world ; in his scrupulous observance of 

time and place,- in his admirable judg- 

‘ »*' "* 

merit in so skilfully accommodating bis 
disc-Jlu-ses to the condition, character, 
ahdwcircumstances of the persons whom 
he addressed. To some he applied as to 
decided enemies to Christianity ; * to 
others as ^utterly unacquainted with its 
nature, and ignorant of its design, but 
not averse from inquiring into its truth. 
He always carefully distinguished be- 
t ween? the errors of the followers of reli- 
gion and the sins of her adversaries. To 
some he addressed himself as awakened', 
to others as enlightened, to many as sin- 
cere, liut to none as perfect. 


The 
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The various powers of his opulent mind 
he exercised with a wisej^propmtion to 
the genius of those wKfm he audressed. 
With the Jews “ he reasoned , witRtlie 

*' ’ 'ft'' 

Athenian controvertists “ he disputed j” 
at Ephesus, “ he boldly disputed and 
“ persuaded.’* 

The apostle’s zeal was never cooled 
by the improbability of success. He 
knew that what seemed liopeless?to 
men was not impossible to God. Even 
at Paphos, where the most impure wor- 
ship was offered to the most impure deity, 
he made a most important convert in the 
Proqousul himself*. This wise'governor 
holds out an example to men in high 
public stations ; he suffered not himself 
to be influenced by report, or dupe$ by 
misrepresentation ; he would hear with 
his own ears “ the word of God’* which 
Paul preached, and see with his own eyes 
the miracle which confirmed it. 

In 


* Sergius Paulus. 
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In his preaching at Antioch *, he in- 
troduces^is gni^ : ; commission to the 
Gentiles i$^he|$&8t dignified and mas- 
terly thanner, referring the Jewish audi- 
( tors to the striking passages of their na- 
tional history ; to the prophecies and 
their fulfilment ; to the attestation of the 
Baptist ; to Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion.* He ends with a most awful pero- 
ration : “ Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
“ tier and perish and then with a 
measured sternness which nothing could 
shake, he makes the disclosure of that 
grand scheme of Aimighty Goodness, — 
the scheme o f proclaiming to the Gen- 
tiles that Gospel which the chosen people 
to whom it had been offered, so contume- 
liously rejected. How striking the con- 
. trast of manner in which these words of 
the apostle were received by the two 
classes of hearers ! — the envy and ipl|- 
lignity, “ the contradictions and blas- 
“ phemies of' the Jews;” the joyful 
gratitude with which the heathen “ glo- 

* Acts, ch. 13. 

“ rifled 
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ce rifled the word of the Lord,” at fhe 
annunciation of a bles sin g so vast and so 
unexpected ! ; vv.: %•, 

To the people of Lystra his address 
is short, plain, and simple, yet passionate 
and energetic ; so plain, as to be not 
only understood but felt by the meanest 
auditor ; yet so powerful, that, when 
aided by a miracle of mercy, which he 
wrought before them, lie scarcely' re-, 
strained them from offering him divine 
honours. Ilis appearance before Felix 
having been more largely detailed by the 
sacred historian, we may' well be allowed 
a more particular consideration of it. 
Heathen historians represent Felix as 
liaving, by every' kind of misconduct, 
excited disturbances in Judea, and by 
exactions and oppressions obtained the 
contempt ol his subjects, to whom lie 
had occasioned great calamities j his 
mal-administration, but for the interven- 
tion of the governor of Syria, would 
have kindled a war ; and an instance of 
vox . t. K it 
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it indeed occurs on the very occasion 
of 'tfhich we are about to speak, in 
Patti's long detection in confinement. 
It is recorded in the Acts, that he 
hoped the apostle would have bribed 
him with money, in order to procure his 
escape. * 

Let us now contrast the different con- 
duct of the popular advocate retained 
by the Jews against Paul, with that 
of Paul himself, towards this corrupt 
governor. Tertullus, a florid speaker, 
is not ashamed, in the true spirit of 
party oratory, to offer the grossest adu- 
lation to this wicked judge; not only 
extolling what he knew to be false, — 
the tranquillity produced by his admi- 
nistration, and “ the worthy deeds” 
done by him, — but even exalting him 
into a sort of deity, by whose providence 
their prosperity was procured. Then, 
in the usual strain of artful and disingenu- 
ous adulation, having already exceeded 


* Acts, ch. 24. 


all 
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all bounds of decency, he finishes his 
harangue by hypocritically expressing 
his fears that praise “ might be tedious 
“ to him.” 

After the affected declamation of this 
rhetorical parasite, how are we refreshed 
with the wise, temperate, and simple 
defence of the apostle ! Instead of-ioad- 
ing Tertullus with reproaches for the 
infamous charges of heresy and sedition 
brought against himself, he maintains 
a dignified silence till the governor 
“ beckoned to him to speak.” He then 
enters upon his vindication without a 
single invective against his accusers, and, 
what is still more honourable to his own 
character, without a single compliment 
to his judge, though well aware that liis 
liberty, and even his life, were in his 
hands. Unjust as Felix was, thef charges 
against Paul were too flagrantly false to 
mislead him, and the noble simplicity of 
the prisoner’s defence carried in it some- 
k e thin? 
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thing so convincing to the understanding 
of the judge, that he durst not act upon 
the allegations of the accuser, nor con- 
demn the innocent. 

At a subsequent meeting, Paul seemed 
more intent to alarm the conscience of 
the governor, than he had previously 
been to assert his own integrity. Felix, 
ever presenting us with the idea of a bad 
mind ill at ease with itself, sends for 
Paul, and desires to “ hear him concern* 
“ ing the fai|h of Christ.” Charmed, no 
doubt, with the occasion given him, Paul 
uses it wisely. He does not embark on 
topics irrelevant to the immediate case 
of his auditors, nor by personal reproof 
does he expose himself to the charge of 
contumacy. He never loses sight of the 
respect due to the judge’s cilice, but 
still, asdic knew r the venality and profli- 
gacy with which ‘he administered that 
office, together with the licentious cha- 
racter of his wife, who was present, he 

reasoned. 
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reasoned, not declaimed ; “ he reasoned” 
on the virtues in which he knew they 
were so shamefully deficient — righteous- 
ness and temperance ; and then, doubtless 
with the dignity of ope who was himself 
to “ judge angels,” closed his discourse 
with referring these notorious violators 
of both duties to the judgment to come. 

The result of this discourse is the best 
evidence of the power of his reasonings. 
— Conscience-struck Felix trembled. The 
judge dissolved the courts dismissed 
the prisoner, withheld the sentence, de- 
ferred the further trial to an indefinite 
time, — which time he contrived should 
never arrive, — till both were cited to ap- 
pear together before the mighty Judge of 
quick and dead. Paul throughout main- 
tains his character, and Felix adds one 
to the numberless instances in’ which 
strong convictions not being followed up, 
only serve to enhance guilt and aggravate 
condemnation. 

k ^ 


To 
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To the inhabitants of Ephesus his rea- 
soning and his persuasive powers are al- 
ternately exercised. In his conduct in 
this place we incidentally discover a sin- 
gular instance of his discretion in avoid- 
ing to excite unnecessary irritation. He 
found in the Ephesians a strong devotion 
to one particular idol ; yet it is intimated, 
in a candid speech of their chief magis- 
trate, that he had neither reviled their 
great goddess Diana, nor profaned their 
temples. We may, therefore, fairly pre- 
sume that he contented himself with 
preaching against idolatry in general, in- 
stead of endeavouring to excite the popu- 
lar indignation by inveighing against the 
local idol. * 


It is not the meanest of the triumphs 
of incipient Christianity, that at this 
place ti}£ professors of ^forbidden arts 
brought out their costly professional 


* Acts, 19. 


books. 
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books, the registers of.theif unlawful 
mysteries, ami burnt them, giving a 
striking proof of the sincerity of their 
conversion, by thus putting it out of their 
power to repeat their impious incanta- 
tions ; their destroying them in the pre- 
sence of the people, was a triple sacrifice 
of their prejudices, their credit, and 
their profit. What an example have they 
left to those who, though professing 
Christianity, give birth, or afford encou- 
ragement, to profane or profligate books, 
which, though of a different character 
from those of the Ephesian sorcerers, 
possess a magic power over the mind of 
the reader, riot less pernicious in itself^ 
and far more extensive in its influence. * 

* When the French Revolution had brought fcf* 
light the fatal consequences of some of Voltaire* 8 
writings, some half-scrupulous persons, no longer 
willing to afford his fourscore volumes a pjpee in their 
library, sold them^at a low price. Tits measure, 
though it “ stayed the plague” in their otom houses, 
caused the infection to spread wider* The Ephesian 
magicians made no such compromise; they burnt theirs. 

k 4 Saint 
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Saint Paul’^ood sense, and may we 
be permitted to say, his good taste — 
qualities we could'rather wish than expect 
to see always brought to the service of re- 
ligion, — were eminently displayed in his 
examination at Cesarea. While his plead- 
ing before the royal audience, and other 
persons of dignity and station, exhibits a 
fine specimen of wisdom and good breed- 
ing, it exhibits it without the smallest 
sacrifice of principle, or the least abate- 
ment of truth. At once, his doctrines 
are scriptural, and his language is clas- 
sical. On 1 ' this occasion, as upon all 
tfNhers, conscious dignity is^mingled with 
politeness ; an air, carrying with it the 
authority a£ truth, with the gentleness of 
|||p dstianity, pervades all he says and 


ThisMmirable conduct has extorted, 
that eloquent Thapsodist, the 
sceptical author * of “ the Characteris- 

• Lord Shaftesbury. 

“ tics,’* 
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* c tics,” a confession, *5p«>w handsomely 

Paul accommodates himself to the ap- 
“ prehension and temper of those polite 
“ people, the witty Athenians, and the 
“ Roman court of judicature, in thepre- 
“ sence of their great men and ladies.” 

At this last-named memorable audi- 
ence, with what admirable temper does he 
preserve his reverence for constituted au- 
thorities, while he boldly recapitulates 
those passages in his “former life which 
were naturally calculated to mye- Offence. 
r—HispreliminarycomplimenCToAgrippa 
wasjudiciousiy conceived in a roanner jfe 
procure attention to his projected .dip 
fence, without in any sense deserving tUb 
name of flattery, or in any degree CQjj$|i 
promising the truth he meant to delivelf 
While it answered its proper end, it 
served as an attestation of his cu§q vera- 
city and of the%uth of Christian^ ^|br 
in complimenting the King on theknow- 
ledge of the facts to which he referred 
k g him 
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him, lie laid hi^SsHf open to immediate 
detection if the circumstancesahad not 
been strictly correct ; affording “ a 
** remarkable proof,’ * says Lord Lyttel- 
tdn, ** both of the notoriety of the fact 
** and the integrity of the man, who, 
“ with so fearless a confidence, could 
** call upon a King to give testimony 
** for him, while he was sitting in judg- 
** ment upon him.” 

The whole defiance is as rational as it 
"is elegant^ The self-possession, the mo- 
Jigst intrepidity, and the pertinent choice 
matter, furnish a model for innocent 
fjtftbn#* under similar circumstances. 

*on the one hand it is a great hard- 
ship ' 1 for an accused person to have to 
plead before ignorance and prejudice, so 
on tbe^pther it was not more just than 
pdnttted prudent, for £aul to begin by 
expressing his satisfaction that he should 
at least be tried by a judge, who, from 

his 
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Iiis knowledge, his ^^cation, ad’ his 
habits, jjfas competent to determine on 
the cause. While he scruples not to 
declare the inveterate prejudices, the 1 
blindness, and the persecuting spirit of 
his former life, he does ample justice to 
his own character^ as a scholar and a 
moralist. Well as he knew that his piety 
would dolt clear him' at the tribunal be- 
fore which he stood, yet the fair justifi- 
cation of himself from the crimes laid to 
his charge, was due, not only to his own 
character, but to the religion jl’hieh he 
professed. 


Having been himself brought^ 
brace Christianity by no powers- of nki~ 


soning, by no strains of argument*.. h* 1 
allowed himself either to employer 


neglect them at discretion in addressing' 


these assemblies. On the present occa- 
Kivij he limitsfeimself to matt^|^^^ct, 
auu seems to think, a statement olms own 


conversion would be more likely to un- 
it. 6> press- 
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press a judge “ expert in all customs and 
* e questions which were among the Jews.” 
He insists dogmatically but on one point, 
the great doctrine of the Resurrection, 
for asserting which lie had been so often 
assailed ; and he asl^s, “ Why should it 
<c be thought a thing incredible ? M r I"h is , 
however, he does not argue ; perhaps 
conscious of having so amply stated, 
and so argumentatively defended it in 
his epistolary writings, now sufficiently 
known. 

'Feslus, with that scorn which any 
allusion to this tenet never failed to ex- 
cite, impatiently interrupted Dim, blit; 
witli'a reproof which had more of iiony 
than anger, as if he thought his credulity 
rather the effect of insanity than of wick- 
edness, the object of ridicule rather 
than of censure. This irritatin'? charge, 
howey ffi >did not make Paul forget the 
respecir due to the place which Fcstus 
filled; and while lie \ indicated the 
16 sound- 
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soundness of his own., intellect arid the 
sobriety*, of his doctrine, he did not fail 
to address the governor by the honorable 
appellation of “ most noble,” to which 
his dignity entitled lirfh. His example 
in this respect, as ijo all other particulars, 
was of an instructive nature ; teaching 
us to separate the civility of speech due 
to office from the respect due only to 
personal character, and justifying the 
modem titles and epithets of reverence 
which have occasioned so much discus- 
sion in many of our public forms. 

The apostle’s speech had produced a 
jgpnsiderable emotion in the King, who, 
however, was determined to act rather 
upon his convenience than his convic- 
tions. The apostle concludes as he had 
begun, by seizing on the part of Agrip- 
pa’s character which he could most con- 
scientiously commend, his perfisg| know- 
ledge of tiie subject before trre court. 
In his solemn interrogation at the close, 

“ King 
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'King Agrippa, believest thou the Pro- 
“ phets?” more, is meant than meets 
the ear; for, if he really believed the 
Prophets, could he refuse to believe the 
accomplishment of their predictions? 
His emphatieal answer to his own ques- 
tion, “ I know that thou believest,” drew 
from the startled monarch a free avowal 
of his partial convictions. The brief 
but affecting prayer with which the trial 
closes, is as elegantly turned as if the 
Apostle had been the courtier. 

Agrippa appears, in this instance, in a 
light so much more advantageous than 
any of the other judges before who^a 
either Paul or his Lord were cited, that 
w.e<$annot but regret that he let slip an 
occasion so providentially put in his way. 
This illustrious person affords another 
awful proof of the danger of stifling 
convicti gfi a, postponing inquiries, and 
neglecdig opportunities. 


Though 
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Though the political and Iftilitary 
splendour of Athens had declined, and 
the seat of government, after the con- 
quest of Greece by the Romans, was 
transferred to Corinth, yet her sun of 
glory was not set. Philosophy and the 
liberal arts were still carefully cultivated; 
students in every department, and from 
every quarter, resorted thither for im- 
provement, and her streets were crowded 
by senators and rhetoricians, philosophers 
and statesmen. 

As Paul visited Athens with views 
which had instigated no preceding, and 
would probably be entertained by no 
subsequent traveller, so his attention in 
that most interesting city was attridted 
by objects far different from theirs. He 
was in all probability qualified to range, 
with a learned eye, over the *dxquisite 
pieces of art, and to consultflBift enjoy 
the curious remains of liOT&ture, — 
theatres, and temples, and schools of 
philosophy, sepulchres and cenotaphs, 
5 statues 
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statues of patriots, and portraits of he- 
roes; — monuments by which the artist 
had insured to himself the immortality 
he was conferring. Yet one editicc alone 
arrested the apostle’s notice, — the altar 
of the idolatrous worshippers. One re- 
cord of antiquity alone invited his critical 
acumen, — the inscniption “ To the 
unknown God.” 

The disposition of this people, their 
passion for disputation, their charac- 
teristic and proverbial love of novelty, 
had drawn together a vast assembly. 
Many of the philosophical sects eagerly 
joined the- audience. Curiosity is called 
by an ancient writer, the wantonness 
of knowledge. These critics came, it 
is likely, not as inquirers, but as spies. 
The grave Stoics probably expected to 
bear ■ soffin. new uubroached doctrine, 
w inch ^aMv might overthrow by argu- 
ment lively Epicureans some liesh 
absurdity in religion, which would af- 
ford a new field for diversion ; the citi- 
zens. 
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zens, perhaps, crowding and listening 
10 tn the mere motive that they might 
afterwards have to tell the new thing they 
should hear. Paul took advantage of 
their curiosity. As he habitually opened 
his discourses with great moderation, we 
are the less surprised at the measured 
censure, or rather the implied civility of 
his introduction. The ambiguous term 
“ superstitious” which he employed,' 
might be either construed into respect 
1 'or their spirit of religious inquiry, or 
into disapprobation of its unreasonable 
excess; at least he intimated that they 
were so far from not reverencing the 
acknowledged gods, that they worshipped 
one which was “ unknown.” 

With his usual discriminating mind, he 
did not “ reason” with these elegant and 
learned Polytheists “ out of t]M£'*Sbrip- 
“ tures,” of which they wCiflpotally 
ignorant, as he had done at Aqtfoch'land 
Cesarea, before judges who were trained 

in 
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in the knowledge of them : he addressed 
his present auditors with an eloquent 
exposition of natural religion, and of the 
providential government of God, politely 
illustrating his observations by citing 
passages from one of their own authors. 
Even by this quotation, without having 
recourse to Scripture, he was able to 
controvert the Epicurean doctrine, that 
the Deity had no interference with hu- 
man concerns j shewing them on their 
own principles, that “ we are the offspring 

of God }” that ** in Him we live and 
“ move and have our being and it i» 
worth observing, that he could select 
from a poet, sentiments which should 
come nearer to the truth than from a 
J||losopher. 

The orator, rising with his subject, 
after.biigedy touching on the long-suffer- 
ing djjjfiod, awfully announced that 
igaohinipe would be no longer any plea 
for idolatry ; that if the Divine forbear- 
ance 
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ance had permitted it so long, it was in 
order to make the wisest not. only see, 
but feel the insufficiency of their own 
wisdom in what related to the great 
concerns of religion ; but He now com- 
manded all men every -where to repent. 
He concludes by announcing the solem- 
nities of Christ’s future judgment, and 
the resurrection from the dead. 

In considering Saint Paul’s manner of 
unfolding to these wits and sages the 
power and goodness of that Supreme 
Intelligence who was the object of their 
“ ignorant worship,” we are at once 
astonished at his intrepidity and his ma- 
nagement j intrepidity, in preferring this 
bold charge against an audience of Tire 
most accomplished scholars in the world, 
— in charging ignorance upon Athens L» 
blindness on the “ eye of Gree c e ^ and 
management, in so judiciously |$wuct- 
ing;his oration, that the a udierife’e ‘’ex- 
pressed neither impatience nor displea- 
sure. 
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sure, till he began to unfold the most 
obnoxious and unpopular of all doctrines, 
— Jesus raised from the dead. 

It is recorded by Saint Luke of this 
polished and highly intellectual city, that 
it was xc/to/h/ given up to idolatry; a con. 
Urination of the remark of Pausanias, 
that there were more image-worshippers 
in Athens than in all Greece besides. 

We have here a clear proof that the 
reasonableness of Christianity was no 
recommendation to its adoption by those 
people who, of all others, were acknow- 
ledged to have cultivated reason the 
.ppst highly. What a melancholy and 
^art-humbling conviction, that wit and 
learning, in their loftiest elevation, open 
no natural avenue to religion in the 
heart jffif man ; that the grossest igno- 
rantSffljiaves it not more inaccessible to 
Divine truth. Paul never appears, to 
have made so few proselytes in any place 
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as at Atlicns ; and it is so far from being 
true, as its disciples assert, that philo- 
sophy is never intolerant, that the most 
hitter persecution ever inflicted on the 
Christians was under the most philoso- 
phical of all the Homan Emperors.*' 

In this celebrated tity, in which Plato, 
near five hundred years before, dis- 
coursed so eloquently ou the immortality 
of the. soul, Paul first preached the re- 
surrection of the body. Horace speaks 
of scare!;/ ini' for truth in the proves of 
Academus, but Saint Paid was the first 
who ever tan gh! it there. 


* Marcus Aurelius. 
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CHAR IX. 

ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF SAINT PAUL’S 
WRITINGS. 

of the most distinguished writers 
of antiquity says, that “ one man 
“ may believe himself to be as certain of 
** his error as another of his truth.” 
How many illustrious ancients, under 
the influepce of this conceit, may cither 
f||ve carried truth out of its proper 
ifihere, or brought in some error to fill 
the place which the truth, so transferred, 
had left vacant. The Pagan philosophers 
held jp great a variety of opinions of the 
supreme good of the nature of man, that 
one of their most learned writers is said 
to have reckoned the number to amount 

to 
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to no less than two hundred and eighty- 
eisrht. 


Christianity ought to be accounted a 
singular blessing, were it only that it has 
simplified this conjectural arithmetic, and 
reduced the hundreds to a unit. Saint 
Taul’s brief, but comprehensive defini- 
tion, “ repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” forming 
one grand central point, in which, if all 
the vain aims and unsatisfied desires of 
the anxious philosophers do not meet, 
this succinct character of Christianity 
abundantly supplies what their aims and 
desires failed to accomplish ; for “ they 
“ erred, not knowing the Scriptures^* 
those Scriptures which proclaim the wants 
of man when they declare his depravity, 
and “ the power of God, in providing its 
“ only remedy.” 


* Varrr. 

Saint 
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Saint Paul lafjours . :ly to 
convince his converts of uie. ^ostacy 
of the human face. He km- < liis to be 
the onl) method of rendering the Scrip- 
tures either useful or intelligible; no other 
book having explicitly proclaimed or cir- 
cumstantially unfolded this prime truth, 
lie furnishes his followers with this kev, 
(hat they might both unlock the other- 
wise hidden treasures of the Bible, and’ 
open the secret recesses of their own 
hearts, lie knew that without this strict 
inquisition into what was passing within, 
without this experimental knowledge of 
their own lapsed state, the best books 
may be read with little profit, and even 
prayer be offered up with little effect. 

n 

He directs them to follow up this self- 
inspection, because without it they could 
not determine on the quality, even of 
their beit actions. “ Examine yourselves; 
“ prove your ownselves,” is his frequent 

exhor- 
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exhoftaticp. He ktflw, thatlif we did 
not irhpede the entrance^f Divin#tiglit 
into’ our own hearts, it Irould shew Us 
many an unsuspected corruption ; that it 
would not only disclose existing evils, 
but awaken the remembrance of former; 
ones, of* ivhich perhaps the consequence^ 
still remain, though time and negligence 
have effaced the act itself from the me- 
mory. Whatever be the structure they 
intend to erect, the apostles always 
dig deep for a foundation before they 
begin to ' build. “ On Jesus Christ, 

“ and him crucified,” as on a broad 
basis, Saint Paul builds all doctrine, and 
grounds all practice; and firm indeed 
should that foundation be, which has^fO 
sustain such a weight. He points to Him 
as the sole author of justifying faith. 
From this doctrineJie derives all sanctity, 
all duty, and all consolation. Af|gr hav- 
ing proved it to be productive of that 
most solid of all supports, peace with God; 
this peace |ie promises, not only through 
VOL. 1. l . the 
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the benignity bf but though the 
Gracoof Christ, shewing by an induc- 
tion of particulars* the ^process of thislove 
of God in its moral effects, — how afflic- 
tions promote “ patience/^how patience 
fortifies the mind by ** experience,” and 
|k>w experience generates, “ hope — 
reverting always in the end to the point 
from which he sets out ; to that love of 
God, which is kindled in the heart by 
the. operation of the Holy Spirit. 

He makes all true holiness t^fange on 
this fundamental doctrine of redeinption 
by the Son of God, never separating his 
offices frojpB his person, nor his example 
fipof liis propitiation ; never teachingthat 
mufrs nature is to be reformed, without 
pointing out the instrument, and the 
manner by which the reformation “is to 
be efifebtld. For one great excellence 
Of SaiilJ Paul’s writings consists, not 
only in his demonstrating to us the riches 
and the glories of Christ, but in shewing 
7 how 
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how th^ may be*lioinveye«l*io us; hoUr 
w% .<nay become possessed of an iUtetfest, 
of a right in thegi. 

Though fSissre is no stuped separation 
of thehdoctrinal from the practical p$rts 
of his Epistles, they who would, enter 
most deeply into a clear apprehension of 
the forjner, would best do it by a strict 
obedience to the precepts of the latter. 
He every-where shews that the way to 
receive the truth is to obey it ; and the 
way t<£lfbey is to love it. Nothing so 
effectually bars up the heart, and even 
the understanding, against the reception 
of truth, as the practice of si®. “ If any 
44 man will do his will,” saysfee E feUm e 
Teacher himself, 44 he shall know -dPttie 
44 doctrine.” * 

It is in this practical ap|lipiion of 
Divine truth* that the supre^^ excel- 
lence of Saint Paul’s preaching consists. 

* John, vii. 17. 

l 2 When- 
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Whenever he has beetriargely expatiating 
on the glorious privileges of believers, b® 
never omits to guard his doctrine from 
the use to which he probably foresaw 
loose professors might convert it, if deli- 
vered to the uninformed, stripped from 
the connection with its proper adjunct.* 

Thus, his doctrines are never barely 
theoretical. He hedges them in/' as we 
have elsewhere observed, with the whole 
circle of duties, or with such as more 
immediately grow out of hisieWubject, 
whether they relate to God, to others, or 
to ourselves. Though it would not be 
easy to produce, in his writings, a single 
do^rine which is not so protected, never- 
theless, perhaps, there is scarcely one in 
the adoption of which, bold intruders^ 

* We Saint Petefc* that this perversion 

had beguiueyeii in his own time. Ebion and his fol- 
lowers afterward* pushed the charjjj^ against Paul a& 
far at ^.ntinomiahism. Nor has the spirit of the a©* 
cu&tioa on 4he one hand, northe adulteration of the 
principle on the other, entirely ceased. 
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havfe not leaped over the fence he raised; 
or by their negligence laid it bare for 
the unhallowed entrance of others, con- 
verting his inclosure into a waste. If 
the duty of living righteously, soberly, 
and godly, was ever pre-eminently taught 
by any instructor, that instructor Js Saint 
Paul ; if ever the instructions of any 
Teacher have been strained or per- 
vertedf they are his. But if he never 
presses any virtue, as independent of 
faith, which is too much the case with 
some, he never fails to press it as a con- 
sequence of faith, which is sometimes 
neglected by others. The one class 
preach faith, as if it were an insulated 
doctrine ; the other virtue, a$ if it were 
a self-originating principle. 

It is also worthy of observation, that 
in that complete code of ifvabgelical 
lavf, the twelfth chapter of |he Romans, 
alter unfolding with the moft lucid clear- 
ness, the great truths of our religion, he 
l 3 care- 
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carefully itt'culcatl&the temper it demands, 
before he proceeds to enforce the dbtiesft 
imposes ; that we njust be* 4 holy” before 
we can be “ acceptable j” that we must 
be transformed in the renewing %f 'twr 
mind£ is at once made a Consequence 
of tire grace of God, and a preliminary 
to ourduties towards our fellow-crea- 
tures. We must offer up “ ourselves a 
“ living sacrifice to God,” befote^we are 
directed to act conscientiously to naan. 
The other disposition, which he names 
as an indispensable prelude, is humility j 
for in the very opening of his subject, 
he prefaces it with an injunction, not 
to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think. To omit to cultivate the 
spirit in which doctrines are to be em- 
braced, and the temper in which duties 
are to be performed, is to mutilate 
CJhrisliatiDty, and to rofc it of its appro- 
priate character and its,^ighest grace. 
After havifig shewn the means for 
the acquisition of virtue, be teaches us 

dilU 
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diligently to solicit #iat Diving aid, 
withoi^which all means are ineffectual, 
and all, virtues spurious. 

Ir thif invaluablefumtnary, gr rather 
this spiril of Christian laws, tbqre is 
scarcely any class of persons, to which 
some appropriate exhortation is not 
directed. After particularly addressing 
those ‘Who fill different degrees of the 
ministerial office, he proceeds to the 
more general instructions in which all 
are equally interested. Here, again, he 
does not fail to introduce his documents 
with some powerful principle. Affection 
and sincerity are the inward feelings 
which must regulate action : — “ let love 
« be without dissimulation .” 

The love he inculcates is of the most 
large and liberal kind ; compasftpn to the 
indigent, ten<$^r sympathy with the feel- 
ings of others, whether of jgy or sorrow, 
f, 4 as 
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as their respective circumstances require,* 
the duties of friendship and hospitality, 
are not forgotten j condescension to in- 
feriors ; a disposition to be at peace with 
all mentis enforc<j$|i ~ from jits ^eep 
knpadpdge of the hitman heart, iraply- 
ing,^nowever, by a significant parenthe- 
sis — if it be possible — the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, which its corruptions 
would bring to the establishment, of uni- 
versal concord. > 

He applies himself to all the tender 
sensibilities of the heart, and concate- 
nates the several fruits of charity so 
closely , from being a ware h ow ready people 
are to deceive themselves on this article, 
and to make one branch of this compre- 
hensive grace stand proxy for another; 
he knew that many are disposed to make 
4jpisgiving a ground for neglecting the 
less pleasant parts of chap&y ; that some 
give, in order that they may rail, and 

< , think 
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think that white they open their ‘purses, 
they hied put* no restraint on their 
tonguis. 

Bei|os'es his.,^tti>gue of cities with 
those which we owe to our enemie^and 
in a paradox peculiar to the genius of 
Christianity, shews that the revengeful 
are t^p conquered, and those who have 
foe magnanimity to forgive, the con- 
querors. He exhorts to this new and 
heroic species of victory over evil, not 
merely by exhibiting patience under it, 
but by overcoming its assaults with good. 
Could this conquest over nature, which 
soars far above mere forgiveness, be ob- 
tained by any other power but by the 
supernatural strength previously commu- 
nicated ? 

' Thus he every. where demonstrate)! 
foat the maxilbs of the morality be incut 
cates, are derived from a foil fountain, 
dttd fMlby perennial supplies. When be 
h 5 speaks 
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speaks of human virtue, he never discoa-’ 
sects it from Divine influence. When he 
recommends the ** perfecting holftiess,” 
it must be .done “ in the f^ar of the 
*» Lord.” He shews that there* is no 
othoway of conquering the love of the 
world, the allurements of pleasure, and 
the predominance of selfishness, but by 
seeking a conformity to the image of 
(|od, as well as by aiming at obedience 
to his law. 

That ignorance is the mother'of devo-* 
tion, has been the axiom of a superstitious 
church ; nor is the votary of fanaticism 
less apt to despise knowledge than the 
slave of superstition. 

The first thing that God formed in 
nature was light. This preliminary bless* 
ifjtg disclosed the other beauties of his 
creation, which had else remained as un- 
seen as if they had remained uncreated. 
By that analogy which runs through his 

works, 
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Works, his first operation on the. heart i» 
bestowing on it the light of bis .grace. 
Amidst the causes of the corruptions of 
conscience* the darkness of ignorance is 
scarcely to%e distinguished from that of 
sin. 

Such indeed is the condition of man in 
his present state, that he ought to labour 
indefatigably under the Divine teaching* 
to recover some glimpses of that inteU 
lectual worth which he lost when he for- 
feited his spiritual excellence. Religious 
men should be diligent in obtaining know*- 
ledge, or they will not be able to resist 
gainsayers j they will swallow assertions 
for truths, anrhconclude every objection 
to be valid which they cannot refute. 
An unfurnished mind is liable to a state 
of continual indecision. Error will have 
the advantage in the combat, where tb# 
champion of truth enters the field With, 
out affips ; for impiety still shews itself, 
h 6 as 
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«s it, did in the Garden .of Eden, under 
the semblance of knowledge. 

Saint Pq|d estimated just views and 
right notions in religion sovfcighly, that 
he makes the improvement in knowledge 
in, the Colossians, a matter not only of 
fervent desire, but of incessant prayer. 
He»p$iys not only that they wight be 
sincere but intelligent Christians, “ filled 
“ with the knowledge of God’s will in all 
“ wisdom and spiritual understanding';” 
but he does not forget to teach them 
that this knowledge must be made prac- 
tical, Jhey must walk worthy of the Jfyprd, 
they must be fitful in every good Work. 
It is among the high ascpptions of glory 
tojChrist, that in Him are hid all^thc 
treasuresof wisdom an d knowledge. And ‘ 
this ascription is passed upon tttf-for the 
Manifest purpose of impelling us to seek 
a due participation of them from Him. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul was a strenuous oppbaer of 
religious ignorance. l£ is not too much 
to say, that he places Intelligence as 
the ground-work of Christianity. To 
know God, and Jesus Christ, whom he 
has sent, he considers as the 'first ru- 
diments taught in the Divine school. 
This knowledge can only be acquired 
by a cordial love, and indefatigable 
study of the volume of Inspiration. All 
the conjectures of the brightest ima- 
gination, all the discoveries of the pro- 
foundest science, all the glorious objects 
of created beauty, all the attributes of 
angels, all the ideas of excellence we 
can' conceive or combine, afford but faint 
shadows, inexpressive figures of the 
Divinity. The best lights we can throw 
upon his perfections are frdtn his own 
Wordy*' assisted by bis own Spirit; the 
clearest sight we can obtain of them<4fe 
from our faith in that wordfand our only 
strength from our acquiescence in the 
effer^f tjbat Spirit. 


And 
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And where shall we look in the whole 
sacred Record ‘'lor a more consummate 
statement, at once, of the proper objects 
of knowledge and of th$ duties result- 
ing -*from its acquisition, than in the 
writings of this Apostle ? No one who 
has devoutly studied him; can shift off 
the neglect e&duty by the plea of igno- 
rance. It would be vindicating one sin 
by committing another. He every- 
where exhibits such luminous characters 
of God and Christ, such clear views of 
right and wrong, such living pictures of 
good and evil, such staging contrasts of 
humaH corruption and Christian purity, 
that hq$who would evade the condemn- 
ation which awaits the neglect, or the 
violation of duty, must produce some 
other apology than that he did not know 
it. What excuse will those Sfioderu 
Sflteptics offer for their traducement‘X>f 
writings, which they were too shrewd 
either to despite or neglect Whatever 
is good in their systems, they derive from 

a Reve- 
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a Revelation which they affect to con* 
temn. They aqr rich ofily from what 
they steal, that property which 

they may call their own. ll4f|Son, which 
could in nowise discover what Christi- 
anity has taught, is glad to ad$>t, while 
she disavows, what she c ouldifeveiKh a ve 
found out herself. She has,*1bow«yer, too 
little honesty, and too much pr$e, to 
acknowledge herobligation to the source 
frofttyiWhich she draws. She mixes up 
what she best likes with her own mate- 
rials, and defies the world, by separating 
them, to detect , ^e cheat. Revelation, 
in ‘-truth, has improved reason, as well 
as perfected morals. 

But ifwthe human reasoner despises 
Christianity, shhie Christians are too 
mu^h>nj|is^osed to vilify reasorj/' This 
contempt -ibey did not learn of Saint 
Paul. He never taught, that, to neglect 
an enactf fSfethoil of?, reasoning,, would 
ntake raen soutideraflivines. No ouch 

conse- 
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consequence can be deduced from his 
writings. Revealed a riigion, indeed, 
happily for the poor a^O^lerate, may 
be firmly? Relieved, andf vitally under- 
stood, without a very accurate judg- 
ment, *'op,any high cultivation of the 

ratioiiM plmeijs* But without both, with- 
out a thoroi^i acquaintance with the 
aigung|fo$3, without a knowledge of the 
evidences, it can nevef^e successfully de- 
fended. Ignorance on these pointsfjpllld 
thrd#*%uch a weight into the scale of 
SGCfftit^my as whuld weaken, if it did not 
betray, file cause of ti$$it In our days 
an ignorant teacher of religion is a 
** worlmian that nqedffii to be aslpned,” 
He should carefully cultivate his reason. 
Were it only to convince lui»f^ljSp4$s 
imperfection. -The m&r e, -he pt&mISik 
under Tjie guidance of Sfhfit to 

iteprove his rational facultHli? ^the more 
he Will discover their iMufficieBcyj and 
Ms humility stMM^^SMhd^ihlre deeply 
«s Us tnowlec^e jpoob>4tigher# he wiH 

become 
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become mure profoundly thankful for 
that Divine rev^tion, which alone can 
satisfy the df|f#i||pf his mind, and fill 
the cravings mrhis heart. 

Some well-meaning instructor# havf 
pleaded, in justification <pf -jlheir low 
attainments. Saint Paul's exaltation of 
“ the foolishness of preactfingjto^ave 
“ themythat beliepse.” “ It was, says 
a learned divine, “ a mode not ^uni^al 
“ with Saint Paul, to call a thingjgfiofcby 
“ a term descriptive^ of Its ree^^jft'e, 
“ but by a name .expressive of ^the dpi- 
« 6 nidn formed of it by the world, and 
“ pf t|p .effects produced by it.” — In 
calling the Gospel foolishness, th#efore 
he o$)j ,^jdopted the language of .the 
Greek/i* lis Pagan enemies. It was “ the 
“ mature! to whom tl$e th&gs of 

die Spirit dFJSod were foolishness. The 
expression, therefore, offers no apology 
for nonsafteg $$, for ignorance.- 
However the^upiiKjf Pa4 mjght 

lead 
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lead him to depreciate ** the wisdom of 
“ his own words,’* has left us the 
means of knowing th|$ t|jiey were of the 
very first, $e*eellence. He depreciates, 
it. is true, all eloquence, whether true or 
false, ‘w^ich was adopted as a substitute 
“ for th^Cross of Christ.** He would 
indeed reprobate the idea of loading a 
discoge^f with ornaments, which might 
draw the attention of'the audience from 
the^Sa^iour to the preacher, which fey its 
splendor might cast into shade the object 
he ^0 i)m»td ! 4Q .reveal ; which might 
throw,|Bfo the back ground that, Cross 
which should ever be the prominent 
figure. But though, in establishing the 
doctrine of the Cross, God accomplished 
a promise of long standing, a»d frequent 
repetition, thafe he would “ destroy the 
“ wisdom of the wise,, aqd bring to 
** nothing the understandirig of the pru- 
“ dent,*’ yet there is no promise that 
ignorance or fqljy ihaH be ejected on 
the ritins of Wisdom j the promise runs 

that 
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that the' wisdom from above shall super- 
sede the pride of human wisdom. 

One of the fundamental trfljths Much 
the apostle labours to establish is, that the 
attainment of Divineknowledge, progress 
in holiness, conquest over sin, with all 
other spiritual gains, are only to be 
effected by the power of the Spirit of God. 
This doctrine, the importance of which 
be every-where intimates, he more expli- 
citly teaches in the eighth chapter of 
Roman s. Th is con victipfty which he fel t 
deeply, he paints forcibly. Yet, .‘though 
insisted on with such frequency and 
emphasis* many receive this as a specu- 
lative dogma, instead ‘of a highly practi- 
cal truth. "Many distrust the reality of 
this power, or if they alloy its existence, 
they disbelieve its agency. 

This tenet, however, so slightly re- 
garded, is in every part of the New 
Testament, not barely noticed by allu- 
sion, 
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sion, but incessantly either peremptorily 
asserted, or constantly;assumed. Would 
the apostle repeatedly refer us, as ’the 
only delii&tiar from sin, to an ideal peTSdn ? 
Would he mock us by a bare statement 
of foch a power, and an unmeaning 
promise* 1 of such a deliverance, without 
directing us how it is to be obtained? 
The fervent habitual prayer of fai|h is 
the piean suggested. It is rational to 
suppose that spiritual aid must be at- 
tained by a spiritual act. God is a spirit. 
Spirit and truth are the requisites 
expected in his worshippers. Though 
this doctrine is insisted on not leS& than 
twelve times in this chapter only, there is 
not one tenet of Christianity, in the 
adoption of which, the generality are 
more reluctant. 

It is unreasonable for us to say, we dis- 
believe the possibility of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, because we do not Un- 
derstand when, or in what manner it acts, 

while 
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while we remain in such complete igno- 
rance how our own spirits act within our- 
selves. It is proof sufficient, that^we see 
its result, that we perceive i$§e|effect of- 1 
this mysterious operation, in the actual 
change of the human heart. Our sensp of 
our internal weakness, must convince us, 
that it is not effected by any power bf 
our <|wn. The humble cannot but feel 
this tshth^the ingenuous cannot but ac- 
knowledge it. Let us be assured^ that 
Infinite Wisdom, which knows how we 
are constituted, and what are our wants, 
knows, how his own spirit assists those 
who earnestly implore its aid. 

Saint Paul powerfully inculcates that 
new and spiritual worship which was so 
condescendingly and beautifully taught, 
by the Divine Teacher, at the well -of 
Sychar, when, he declared that the splen- 
dours of the Temple worship, hitherto 
performed exclusively in one 'distin- 
guished place, should be abolished, and 

the 
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^he cumbrous ceremonies and fatiguing 
forms of the Jewish ritual set asid?, to 
make way for a pu rer mode of adoration ; 
when trite heart was to supersede 

jhe costly sacr^ice, and God should be 
worshipped in a way more suited to his 
spiritual nature. 

Yet, even here, the wise modqfption 
of Paul is visible. lie did not n^kpifest 
his dihlike of one extreme point by flying 
to the antipodes of opposition : when 
ostentatious rites were pronounced to be 
no longer necessary, he did not adopt, 
like some other reformers, the contrary 
excess of irregularity and confusion. 
While the internal principle was the 
grand concern, the ^itward appendage 
stftust be decorous. To keep the exterior 
“ decent” and “ orderly,” was emble- 
matical of^ the purity and regularity 
within ! 


* Gospel of St.John, chap. iv. 


While 
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While. Raul's severe;, reproof** of the 
confusion and irregularities, which dis- 
graced the Church '%£'■ Corinth** ptOves 
him to be a decided eneil§|^b the dis- 
tempers of spiritual vaPhity and enthu- 
siasm ; he does not, like a worldly re- 

V * r ,j^ ; 

prover, seize the occasion given by their 
imprudence to treat with levity the potior 
of religion itself: he does not lay hold ot| 
the ehror he condemns for a pretence to 
deride true* zeal, and to render ridicu- 
lous the gifts which had been indecently 
abused. On the contrary, he observes 
how improperly these gifts and superna- 
tural powers had been used by some on 
whoni they were conferred ; who, lie 
laments, were more anxious to ellipse 
each other in these shewy distinctions, 
than to convert them to the purposeflfcf 
practical use and excellence ; : f h e advises, 
that “ spiritual gifts” may be directed 
to- their true end ; ffthat ye may excel 
“ to the edifying of the Church gently 
reminds the offenders, that they, them- 
selves 
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selves is$re nothing more than vehi- 
cles and organs of the operation of the 
Spirit While he Insinuates that, were 
these mirajilbus pdwers their sole dis- 
tinction^ it might be doubtful by what 
specific mark to recognize in them the 
genuine Christian ; he removes the diffi- 
culty, by shewing them there was a more 
excellent way, by which they might most 
indisputably make out their title. This 
“ way/* which is now, as it' was then, 
the discriminating characteristic of the 
true believer, is Charity ; all the proper- 
ties of which he describes, not for their 
instruction only, but for ours also. 

If the apostle has here, on the one 
hand, furnished no example or apo- 
logy for enthusiasm and eccentricity; if 
the solidity^of his piety, and the sobriety 
of his mind are uniformly opposed to the 
unprofitable 
in doctrine 
other hand, his life and writings are quite 
14 as 


fanaticism, both 
and conduct, yet on the 
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as little favourable to a more formidable, 
because a less suspected and more com- 
mon evil, — we mean indifference. Cold- 
ness and inefficiency, indeeof%re, in the 
estimation of some persons, reputable, 
or at least safe qualities, and often obtain, 
the honourable name of Prudence j but' 
to Saint Paul it was not enough tilt 
nothing wrong was done j he considered 
it reproach sufficient, that nothing was 
done. 

He sometimes intrenches himself in 
the honest severity which his integrity 
compels him to exercise against the 
opposers of vital Christianity, by addi*- 
cing some pointed censure against them 
from men of their own party or country. 
For instance, when he condemns, in hll 
letter to their new bishop, Titus, the 
luxurious, avaricious, and slothful , Cre- 
tans, he corroborates ^^truth of his tes- 
timony by the authority of one of their 
own poets, or “ prophets.” These slow 

vol. 1. m sen- 
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sensualists, these indulgers of appetite, 
these masters of ceremonies, he not only 
stigmatize^himselF, but adds to his Pagan 
quotationV*^’ this witness is true.” And 
itmay be adduced as a striking instance 
Of his discriminating mode of church 
government, that this wise ecclesiastical 
riiler, who had before exhorted Timothy, 
tiie bishop of another church, to “ be 
** gentle unto all mfen, meekly instructing 
“ those who oppose themselves,” now 
directs Titus to “rebuke sharply” these 
temporising teachers, and unholy livers. 

He saw that a grave and sedate indo- 
lence, investing itself with the respect- 
able attribute of moderation, eats out the 
very heart’s core of piety. He knew 
t&atThese somnolent characters commu- 
nicate the repose which they enjoy ; that 
they excite no alarm, because they feel 
none. Their tale Of observances is regu- 
larly brought in; their list of forms is 
completely made out. Forms, it is true, 

are 
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are valuable things, when they are 
“ used as a dead hedge to' secure the 
“ quick but here the observances are 
rested in ; here the forms are the whole 
of the fence. The dead fence is not 
considered aa a protection, but a substi- 
tute. The teacher and the taught, nei- 
ther disturbing nor disturbed, but sooth- 
ing and soothed, reciprocate civilities, 
exchange commendations. Iflittlegood' 
is done, it is well ; if no offence is given, 
it is better ; if no superfluity of zeal be 
imputed, it is best of all. The Apostle 
felt what the Prophet expressed, — “ My 
** people love to have it so.” 

Perhaps the sum and substance of the 
duties of a Christian minister, to which 
there is also a reference in this chapter 1 , 
was never compressed into so small a- 
compass as in his ^charge to his.beloved 
Titus * ; — In all things shewing thyie^f 
“ a pattern of good works. In doctrine 
“ shewing uncorruptness , gravity , since • 

Titus, ch. 2. 

M2 ** rity 9 
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BB ritg, sound speech” We see here, im 
a few significant words, a rule of con- 
duct and of instruction which is suscep- 
tible of the widest expansion. The most 
elaborate paraphrase will add little to the 
substantial worth of this brief monition, 
Every instructor must furnish his own 
practical commentary by transferring 
into" his life the, ? |)attern, end into hjs 
preachingvdthe precept. He adds, the 
sure effect of a? life and doctrine so cor- 
rect will be to silence calumny ; the 
adversary of religion- will be ashamed of 
his enmity when he sees the purity of its 
professor defeat all attempts to discredit 
him. 

o. 

It is a truth, verified in every age of 
the Church, that the doctrines w hich Paul 
preached, stood in direct opposition to 
the natural dispositions of. man ; they 
.militated against his corrupt affections ; 
they tended to subdue , wluit had. been 
hitherto invincible, — the stubborn hu- 


man 
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■man will ; to plant self-denial, where 
self-love had before overrun the ground. 
To convince of sin, *0 point to the 
Saviour, to perfect holiness, yet to ex- 
clude boasting, are the apostle’s invariable 
objects. These topics he urges by every 
power of alffument, by every charm of 
persuasion ; by every injunction to the 
preacher, by every motive to the hearer? 
but these injunctions,. neither argument, 
persuasion, nor motive, caifeever render 
engaging. Man loves to have his cor- 
ruptions soothed ; it is the object of the 
apostle to combat them : man would 
have his errors indulged ; it is the object 
of the religion which Paul preached, to 
eradicate them. 

Of the dislike excited against the loyal 
ambassadors of the Gospel, by those who 
live in opposition to its doctrines, our 
common experience furnishes as with no 
unapt emblem. When we haye a piece 
ofainwelcome news, to report, we prepare 
m 3 " the 
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the hearer by a soothing introduction ; we 
break his fall by some softening circum- 
stance ; we invdht some conciliatory pre- 
amble: he listens; he distrusts; — but we 
arrive at the painful truth ; — the secret 
is out, the preparations^ absorbadjn the 
reality, the evil remains in Ills fuu force ; 
nothing but the painful fact is s «tSi, 
heard, or felt. 

fi Thy new futh made thee a most ugly man 

The apostle knew that it would afjbrd 
little comfort to the humble Christian to 
talk of the mercy of God in the abstract, 
and the forgiveness of sins in vagudihd 
general terms. He persuades the believer 
to endeavour to obtain evidence of his 
own interest in this great salvation. 
The fountain of forgiveness may flow, 
but if the current reach not to us, if 
we have no personal interest in the 
offered redemption, if we do not indivi- 
d$|31y seek communion with the Father 
of^pirif-s, the Saviour of the world will 

not 
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slot be our Saviour. But that he might 
not give false comfort, Paul, when he 
wishes “peace,” wishes “grace” also; this 
last he always places.first in order, know- 
ipg thaj^ before the peace can be solid, 
it musjt have gra^ for its precursor. The 
char^t&r of^the peace which he i-ecom- 
ipends is of the highest order of bless- 
ings. The peace which nations make 
with each othjgr frequently includes no 
ipore than that they will do feach other 
nonevil, but “ the peace of God” insures 
ty'-'pf' *11 that is good, by keeping our 
SiJ!pt$g:.and minds in the love and know- 
ledge of the Father, and of his son Jesus 
Christ. 

In regard to Saint Paul’s ecclesiastical 
polity, we are aware that some persons, 
with a view to lower the general useful- 
ness of his Epistles, object, that in many 
instances, especially in the second to the 
Corinthians, the apostle has limiteddjps 
instructio||g to usages which rotate only 
m 4 to 
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to the peculiar concerns of a particular 
ehurch or individual person, and that 
they might have been spared in a work 
meant for general edification. 

But these are not, asjiome insist, mere 
local controversies, obsolete disputes, 
with which we have no concern. ^Socie- 
ties, as well as the individuals of whom 
they are composed, are much the same 
in all periods j and though the conten- 
tions of the churches which he addressed, 
might differ something in matter, and 
much in form arid ceremony, from those 
of modern date ; yet the spirit of divi- 
sion, of animosity, of error, of oppo- 
sition, with which all churches are more 
or less infected, will have such a com- 
mon resemblance in all ages, as may 
make us submit to take a hint or a cau- 
tion even from topics which may seem 
foreign to our concerns ; and it adds to 
the value of Saint Paul’s expostulations, 
that they may be made in some degree 
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applicable toother cases. His directions 
are minute, as well as general, so as 
scarcely to leave any of the incidents of 
life, or the exigencies of society, totally 
unprovided for. 

There are, it is obvious, certain things 
which refer to particular usages of the 
general church at its first institution, 
which no longer exist. There, are fre- 
quent references to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, and other circum- 
stances, which though they have now 
(Ceased, are of great importance as con- 
nected with its history, and,, assisting in 
its first formation ; and the writer who 
had neglected to have recorded them 
-would have been blameable, and the 
Epistles which had not alluded to. them, 
.would have been imperfect. 

, While the apostle meule adequate, pro- 
visions, such as the existing ca|p required, 
-«r rather permitted, he did not abso- 
m ,5 lutely 
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lutely legislate, as to external things, for 
any church j wisely leaving Christianity 
at liberty to incorporate herself with the 
laws of any country into which she 
might be introduced; and while the doc- 
trines of the new religion were precise, 
distinct, and definite, its ecclesiastical 
Character was of that generalized nature 
which would allow it to mix with any 
form of national government. * This was 
a likely means both to promote its exten- 
sion, and to prevent it from imbibing a 
political temper, or a spirit of inter- 
ference with the secular concerns of any' 
country. 

The wonder is, that the work is so 
little local, that it savours so little of 
Antioch or Jerusalem, of Philippi or 
Corinth ; but that almost all is of such' 
general application : relative circiim- 
stances did mcteed operate, but they 
always operated subordinately. The 
Thistle to the Ephesians is not marked 

with 
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with one local peculiarity. There is not 
a single deduction to be made from the 
universal applicableness of this elegant 
and powerful epitome of the Gospel. 

Saint Paul belongs not particularly to 
the period in which he lived, but is 
equally the property of each successive 
race of beings. Time does not diminish 
their interest in him. He is as fresh to 
every century as to his own ; and the 
truths he preaches will be as intimately 
connected with that age which shall pre- 
cede the dissolution of the world, as with 
that in which he wrote. The sympa- 
thies of the real believer will always be 
equally awakened by doctrines which will 
equally apply to their consciences, by 
principles which will always have a re- 
ference to their practice, by promises 
which will always carry consolation to 
their hearts. By the Christians of all 
countries Paul will be considered as a 
cosmopolite, and by those of all ages as 
m 6 a con- 
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a contemporary. "Even when he ad- 
dresses individuals, his point of view is 
mankind. He looked to the world as 
his scene, and to collective man as the 
actor. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE STYLE AND GENIUS OE SAINT PAUL. 

'Jf'HOUGH Saint Paul frequently al- 
ludes to the variety of his sufferings, 
yet he never dwells upon them. He 
does not take advantage of the liberty so 
allowable in friendly letters, — that of 
endeavouring to excite compassion by 
those minute details of distress, of which, 
but for their relation in the Acts of the 
Appstles, we should have been mainly 
ignorant. 

How would any other writer than the 
Apostle have interwoven a full statement 
of his trials with his instructions, and how 
would he have indulged an egotism, not 

°q|y 
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only so natural ana so pardonable,- but 
which has been so acceptable in those 
good men who have given us Historie&of 
their own Life and Times. That inter- 
mixture, however, which excites so lively 
an interest; and is so proper in Clarendon 
and Baxter, would have been misplaced 
here. It would have served to gratify 
curiosity, but might not seem to com- 
port with the grave plan of instruction 
adopted by the apostle ; whilst it comes 
with admirable grace from Saint Luke, 
his companion in travel. 

Saint Paul’s manner of writing will be 
found in every way worthy of the great- 
ness ,pf his subject. His powerful and 
diversifiedvcharacter of mind seems to 
have combined tj|e separate excellencies 
of all the other saerfd authors — the 
loftiness or'Isaiah, the devotion of ©avid, 
the pathos of Jeremiah, the vehemence 
of Ezekiel, the didactic gravity of MoseSit 
the elevated morality and practical good:. 

sense; 
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sense, though somewhat more highly 
cotoured, of Saint James ; the sublime 
conceptions and deep views of Saint John, 
the noble energies and burning zeal of 
Saint Peter. To all these, he added his 
own strong, argumentative powers, depth 
of thought, and intensity of feeling. In 
every single department he was emi- 
nently gifted-; so that what Livy said of 
Cato might with far greater truth have 
been asserted of Paul, — that you would 
think him born for the single thing in 
which he was engaged. 

We have observed in an early chapter, 
that in the Evangelists the naked majesty 
of truth refused to owe any thing tojthe 
artifices of composition. In Paul’s Epis- 
tles a due, though le% strict degree of 
simplicity i§ observed ; differing in style 
from the other as the comment from the 
text, a letter from a history ; taking the 
same ground as to doctrine, devotion, 
an# duty; yet branching out into a wider 

rang#, 
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Tange, breaking the subject into .more 
parts, and giving results instead of facts. 

1 Though more at liberty, Paid makes a 
sober use of his privilege : though never 
ambitious of ornament, his style is, as 
much varied as his subject, and always 
adapted to it. He is by turns vehement 
and tender, and sometimes both at once j 
impassioned, and didactic; now pursu- 
ing his point with a logical exactness, 
now disdaining the rules, of which he 
was a master ; often making his noble 
neglect more impressive than the most 
correct arrangement, his irregularity 
more touching than the most lucid order. 
HeJs often abrupt, and sometimes ob- 
scure : hipi reasoning, though generally 
clear, is, as the j^est critics allow, some- 
times involved, perh|ps owing to the 
suddenness of his transitions, the rigidity 
of his ideas, the sensibility, of his soul. 
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But complicated as his meaning may 
occasionally appear, all his complications 
arc capable of being analysed into prin- 
ciples ; so that from his most intricate 
trains' of reasoning, the most unlearned 
reader may select an unconnected maxim 
Of wisdom, a position of piety, an apho- 
rism of virtue, easy from its brevity, 
intelligible from its clearness, and valu- 
able from its weight. 

An apparent, though not unpleasing, 
disconnection in his sentences is some- 
times found to arise from the absence of 
the conjunctive parts of speech. He is 
so affluent in ideas, the images which 
crowd in upon him are so thick-set, that 
he could not stop their course whij^he 
might tie them together. THis absence 
of the connecting lipks, which in a 
meaner writer tonight have induced 'a 
want of perspicuity, adds energy and 
force to the expression of so spirited and 
clear-sighted a writer as our apostle# In 

the 
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the sixth chapter of the second of 
Cbrinthians, there %re six cqtyiedtitive 
vefSes Without one conjunction. Such 
a “particle would have enfeeb|ed the 
spirit, without clearing the sense. ;;, The 
variety which these verses, all malting 
up but one period, exhibit, the mass of 
thought,, the diversity of object, the impe- 
tuosity of march, make it impossible to 
read them without catching something 
of the fervour with which they are writ- 
ten. They seem to set the pulse in 
motion with a corresponding quickness; 
and without amplification, seem to ex- 
pand the mind of the reader into all the 
Immensity of space and time. 

falling is diffused into weakness. If 
his concisiSfess may be thought, in a very 
few instances, to take something- from 
his clearness, it is more than made^pp in 
force. Condensed as his thoughts are, 
the inexhaustible instruction tffa£'Yttay 
be deduced from them, prove of what 

expansion 
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expansion they are susceptible. His 
compression has an, energy, his imagery* 
spirit, his diction an impetuosity, which 
art would in vain labour to mend, r.pis 
straight- Forward sense makes his way to 
the heart more surely than theirs, who go 
out of their road for ornament. He never 
interrupts the race to pick up the golden 
bait. 

Our apostle, when he has not leisure 
for reflection himself, almost by imper- 
ceptible methods invites his reader to 
reflect. When he appears only to skim 
a subject, he will suggest ample food 
for long-dwelling meditation. Every 
sentence is pregnant with thought, is 
abundant in instruction. Witnesj^the 
many thousands of sermons-^phich^nave 
sprung from these comparatively few, but 
mostprolific seeds. Thus, if he does not 
visibly pursue the march of eloquence by 
the critic’s path, he never fails to attain 
ijts noblest ends. He is full withcnfdif- 
fuseness, copious without redundance. 

His 
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His eloquence is not a smooth and 
oil, - whic€ Infellcates th$iurflitee; 
bill a sharp instrument which rnalces'a 
deep incision. It penetrates to the sdis^ 
section of the inmost soul, ** to the 
** dividing asunder of the soul and if$rit, 
** and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
“ intentions of the heart.” 

The numerous and long digressions 
often found, and sometimes complained 
of, in this great writer, never make him 
lose sight of the point from which he 
sets out, and the mark to which he is 
tending. From his most discursive flights 
he never fails to bring home some added 
strength to the truth with which he 
begips j and when he is longest on the 
wingi or loftiest in his ascent, he comes 
back to his subject enriched with 
additional matter, and animated ' with 
redoubled vigour. This is particularly 
exemplified in the third chapter of the 
Epiffi&os, of which the whole Is 6fee 

entire 
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entire -parenthesis, eminently aboun<||pg 
in effusions of humility, holiness^ ipd 
love, and in the rich display. 
Redeemer's grace. — - “ For this .c&^Sfe I 
** knees unto the God and 

5f, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
** whom the whole family in heaven and 
“ earth is named, that he would grant 
fC you according to the riches of • his 
;«« grace ; to be strengthened with, might 
!** by his spirit in the inner man ; that 
ff Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
i* faith ; that ye, being rooted and 
>* grounded in love, may be able to 
“ comprehend with all saints, what is 
“ the breadth, and length, and depth, 
ff- and height ; and to know the love of 
« Clirist, which passeth kn^rledg^tbat 
«: ye might be filled with all the fulness 
« of God." . 

. In the prosecution of any discourse, 
though there may appear little method, 
he has frequently, besides the topic im- 
mediately in hand,. some point to. bring 

for- 
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forward} not direb$$i Hut ki an incidental 
ye^;jnost , iinpressiv^ aiannwi ; ^ #the 
moment when he seems to wander from 
the direct line of his pursuit, the object 
which he still has had in his ownview, 
unexpectedly starts up before that of his 
hearer. In the recapitulation!,* of the 
events of his life before Festus and 
Agrippa, when nothing of doctrine 
appears to be on his mind ; he suddenly 
breaks out, “ Why should it be thought 
“ a thing incredible with you, that God 
“ should raise the dead ?” He then 
resumes his narrative as rapidly as he 
had flown off from it ; but returns to his 
doctrine at the close with the additional 
circumstance, that “ Christ was the first 
“ that should rise from the dead}” — as 
if, having before put the question in the 
abstract, be had been since paving: the 
way for the establishment of the fact. 

fiSaM^aul is happy in a mode erf brief 
allusion, and An the art of awakening 
recollection by flints. It is observable 
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often, how little' fee wastes im nar- 
rative* andhow much matter he presses 
into a few words : • “ Ye, brethreo,have 
“ suffered the like things of your own 
“ countrymen, even as they have of the 
“ Jews^ who both killed the Lord Jesus 
** and their own prophets, and have per- 
“ secuted us ; and they please not God, 
“ and are contrary to all men, — -forbid- 
** ding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
“ they might be saved ; to fill up their 
“ sins always — for the wrath is come 
“ upon them to the utmost.” What 
a quantify of history does this sketch 
present!^ What a picture of their cha- 
racter, their crimes, and their punish- 
ment! 


Nor does his brevity often trench on 
his explicitness. In the fifth .chapter 
of the first of Thessalonians, from 
the fourteenth torthe twentieth verse, 
there are no fewer than seventeen funda- 

l * r. , ‘ ' 

mental, moral, and religious monitions, 
comprising almost ail the duties of a 

Christian 
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Christian life in the spaee of a few lines. 
The selection of his "words «$ aS A^>4is 
faiS enumeration of duties is jast»Hefe- 
seeefej* his concerts ^to kn«^"thc«tt that 
“ ar& over theta, and' ver^il^P^'-'t© 
“ esteem them in love for th gif ‘ works' 
“ sake f * while to the performance of 
eVer^ersonal, social, and reli^tiusduty 
he escorts them. 

correctness of his judgment ap- 
pears still more visibly in the aptness 
ahd propriety of all his allusions, meta- 
phors, ^andfigures. In hisepfctle totbe 
B^reWfc he illustrates and enforce’ 1 the 
new doctrine by reasonings drawn from 
a reference to the rites, ceremonies, and 
economy of the now obsolete dispen- 
sation ; sending them back tothe records 
of tbpir, early Scriptures. Again, he does 
not talk of the Isthmian games t© ! the 
Romans, nor to the Greeks of Adoption. 

Tl$w$j| 0 $dr’ he judtaiohsly -us^^ to 

thevE0®ansi';,;h0 "whom it was famiMar, 
and explains i>y the use of it the doc- 
15 trines 
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trines of the grace of God in |i >eir 
redemption, their adoption as ip chS- 
dren, *nd‘ their * f inheritance witb-lth*' 
“ saints flight ” bn the other hand* the, 
iUastmibi|' borrowed from the rigorous 
absti»enCe*which was practised by the 
competitors in the Grecian games, to 
fit them "for athletic exercises* would, 
convey to the most illiterate inhabitant 
of Achaia, a lively idea of the subroga- 
tion of appetite required in the C $%». 
tian combatant. The close of this last- 
mentioned analogy by the apostle, opens 
a large field for instruction, by abtief 
but be&Utiful comparison, between the' 
value and duration of the fading gaifand 
worn by the victorious Greek, with the 
incorruptible crown of the Christian 
conqueror. 

But whether it be metaphor, or Illus- 
tration, ^or allusion, he seldom fails to 
draw from it some practical inference for 
his own humiliation. In the present-case 

vol. 1. n he 
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the subject with <*' salutary 
.fear, io^vtych aU who are engaged in die 
flexions Instruction pf others are deeply 
•interested. So far is he frora,jelf-confi- 
denceor Self-satisfaction, beca$|J$kfe lives 
ha the coostaati^abit of improjfjsg others, 
that he adduces the very praqtjpe of this 
dOty aSja ground of caution to.himselfl 
He appropriates to himself a general pos- 
sibility, lest that by any nieans when 
%>i have preached to others^ I myself 
M should be a castaway.” 

• dtnq$h«r metaphor, to which, for its 
jM^jjpity we cannot help making a 
distinct reference, occurs in the twelfth 
chapter oft the fiist of Corinthians. The 
hgure with which he there instructs the 
diyr-cb of Corinth ;in the nature, use, and 
varied of 'spiritual gifts, whilst it bears 
a strong resemblance to the celebrated 
Apologue with .which MeneniuS'Agrippa 
appeased the tumult of the Roman popu- 
lace in the infancy of the Consular 

govern- 
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government, is still much superior to it* 
Saint Paul ’reproves tlieir dissensions in a 
long chain of argument, where he illiis- 
trates the wisdom of the Holy Spirit in 
liis cfistlibution of gifts,' by a similitude 
taken froth the component parts of the 
human body } which, though distinctand 
various, make up by union one harmo- 
nious whole. He explains theft incor- 
poration into Christ by the interest Which 
the body has in the several membeirsj 
each of which by its specific office con- 
tributes to the general good. He proves 
the excellence of the dispensation to'con- 
sist irf 'that very variety which had pro- 
duced the contention ; and sheWS that, 
had the same powers been given to all, 
the union would have been broken* as 
each portion w ould have been useless in 
a state of detachment from the redh which 
now contributed to the general organiz- 
ation df the,human frame. 
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..un^estfoaabljr 
stands i^i&e foremost rank v '*WHeri the 
i#(iowned ' Athenian so “ wielded^ 'the 
«« fierce dejnocragy,’* as to animate with 
one comtAon sentirodnt the whore asse.m- 
’bfly against Philip j — when his j^rcafe rival 
stirred «p.-«ie Roman sehate'agaiius|;‘ their 
oppressors^an d by the power of hTs elo- 
. qgg n ce made -Catiline contemptible, and 
4nthopy detestable j they<J$jd every 
titibg in ithek* favour. Their 'character 
wa| established : each heldhdistlhguished 
oi^Qe’in tfie state. They stood on. the 
vkptagS-g^^d of Jhe behest raoj^and 
reputation. When they spoke, admir- 
ation atood waiting to applaud. Their 
characters commanded attention. ..Their 
auhj^psur^d appellation. Each^tpb, , 
had iheladyahtagei of addressing, hispwn 
friend^ht|/Wn countrymen men of 

<*» Cliiffi 

thfm^slyes. Mv 

tiiey had already wremSctipied half the 
j-pad to success iand glory. 


Now 
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Now torn to Paul 4 stranger, j>oor, 

persecuted/ unprotected 1 , unsuppprtf a— 
despised before-band, whetherlro were 
considered 'as a Je w or a Chris^anj ^bli- 
tary, defenceless, degraded eventbcWins 
— yet did he .make the prejudiced King 
vaiffiteinVfs^m'on;#. 
tremble on ids seat. The Apostle oithe 
Gentiles oy?ed none of his success foVan 
appeal to the corrupt passions <Sff ml 
audience. 1 Demosthenes and Cicero ? it 
roust be confessed, by their' argurofedis 
and tbeir eloquence, but not a^littlealjk) 
by their railing and invective, hinctfed 
strong emotions in the ipiOds of tafeir 
respective ' 1 audiences. Now thele Vital- 
perations, it must be remembered, were 
applied to other persons, “not to the 
hearers,— and men 4 find a wonderfbl 
facility in* admiring satire not directed 
at themselves. But in the case of Saint 
Paul, the very persons addressed W^re dt 
once the accused and the judges. Hie 
auditors were to apply the searching 
n 3 truths 
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truths to their own hearts ; to look 
inWard on the mortifying spectacle of 
their own errors and vices : so that the 
apostle had the feelings of the hearers 
completely against him, whilst the Pagan 
orator had those of his audience-already 
on hie side* 

To inown all. Saint Paul has nobly 
exemplified the rule of Quinctilian. He 
owed the best “part of his oratory to his 
being “ a gigod man,” as well as a good 
speaker. Otherwise, says that great 
critic, ** though the orator may amuse 
“ the imagination, he will never reach 
“ the heart.” 

Conviction was the soul of his elo- 
quence. He has no hesitation in his 
religious discussions. Whenever he sum- 
moned the attributes * of his mind to 
council, decision always presided. His 
doctrines had a fixed system. There was 
nothing conjectural in his scheme. His 
' mind 
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mind was never’ erratic for want of a 
centre. “ Jesus Christ, the same y ester- 
** day, to-day, and for ever,*’ — ** with- 
“ whom isno variableness neither shadow 
** of turning," is the sun of his system j 
and round this centre every doctrine is- 
suing from his lips, every grace beaming 
in his soul, moved harmoniously. Whilst 
he did not, like the exploded philosophy, 
invert order, by making the orb of day 
dependent on the lesser fires, which owe 
to him whatever light and heat they 
possess ; he did not shrink, like the 
restorer of astronomical truth, from the 
most decisive and effectual avowal:' of his 
opinions. It is curious to observe# that 
Both these persons shared a similar fate. 
The astronomer was rewarded for his 
discoveries with being thrown into a 
prison by a Pontiff of Rome : — - for the 
diffusion of moral light, the apostle was 
thrown into a prison by an Emperor of 
Rome. But mark, in the sequel, the 
superior influence of revealed truth over 
n 4 the 
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the conduct, to (Kit of 1 the clearest and 
best founded deduction]* of hitman rea- 
son. The philosopher was irresolute ; 
thC" apostle persevered. Copernicus re- 
canted what he 1c new to be truth, and 
was set free $ Paul disdained liberty upon 
such terms, and was put to 'death. 

This resolute avowal, this predominant 
conviction of the sublimest of truths, 
enabled Saint Paul to throw into his elo- 
quence a heart and a life unknown to 
' ether orators : “ as a dying man, he 
** spoke to dying men }” an'd pleaded to 
the feelings Of immortal beings forthe life 
of their souls. Others have selectednoble 
objects, objects well worthy their geniifs 
and their “zeal, — th*e love of their coun- 
try, liberty, and life. Paul embraced 
the same topics, but how ennobled in 
Their nature ! He taught his hearers “ to 
** desire a better country, that is, an 
“ heavenly.” He shewed them “ the 
“ liberty wherewith Christ had made 

“ them 
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** them free.” B%pointed them to 
“ life ever lasting.” 

In the various counsels or reproofs* 
founded upon these divine doctrines* 
can we he surprized at the frequent in- 
terruption of an ejaculation or an apos- 
trophe, which he seems wholly unable 
to repress? Often do we participate 
those feelings which, as it were, break 
in upon his most, subdued moments*' and 
impel him to magnify that^ame, which 
is above every name, with every ascrip- 
tion of glory, and honour, and praise, 
and sainted adoration. With a kindred 
joy and elevation pf soul, we to 

make even the most highly wrought de- 
votional and practical effusions of so 
great a writer our own : and so far from 
coldly condemning what we almost, Re- 
lieve our own, we realize sotnetlu<q$ of 
the observation of the finest critic. of an- 
tiquity, tf that when the mind is raised 
“ by the true sublime, it rejoices and 
n 5 “ glories 
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“ glories a$'if itself bad produced what 

it lias so much delight in gontemplat- 
“ itig,” “ No real Christian,” says 
Mack night, “ can read the doctrinal 
*' part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
** without being impressed and roused 
** by it, as by the sound of a trumpet.” 

David, between whose temper and 
genius, and those of Saint Paul, there 
seems to have been a great resemblance, 
frequently manifests the same inextin- 
guishable energy of soul. His heart, like 
that of the Apostle, is hot within him ; 
the fire burns while he is musing. Many 
of th§ Psalms under such an influence, 
become only one varied strain of lauda- 
tory prayer. In the nineteenth, for in- 
stance^ he breaks out in admiration of 
the Divine law, almost to appearance on 
4 sudden, and in such an. inexhaustible 
diversity of expression, as if he could 
$tever unburden the fulness of his over- 
sowing heart. He describes it in no less 

than 
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than six different forms of perfection: 
and with every form, still resembling hfe 
great fellow-saint of after-ages, be con- 
nects a practical deduction. Thus by infi. 
nite variety he proves that his mental 
opulence is above tautology, and at the 
same time shews that spiritual ^riches 
should be devoted to moral purposes. 
“ The law of the Lord so extolled con- 
«* verts the soul, — gives wisdom to the 
M simple, —rejoices the heart, — gives, 

light to the eyes, — is not only true, 
“ but righteous altogether.” 

If Saint Paul indulges the glowing ex*, 
pression of his own gratitude, it is to 
communicate the sacred dame to those 
he addresses : if he triumphs in W the 
“ enlargement of his own heart,” 1 it is 
because he hopes by the infection?, of 
a holy sympathy to enlarge theirS^ In 
catching, however, the sacred flame, let 
us never forget that, in his warmest ad- 
dresses, in his most ardent expressions 
N 6 of 
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pf grateful love to his God aDd his 
Saviour, he never loses sight ofthat sober* 
ness and gravity which become both his 
Subject and his character. It 'is the King 
etemalf immortal* invisible — the blessed 
and or\ly Potentate — King of Kings * 
JLord $f Lords*-— He* 'who hath iwmor- 
tality — who dwelleth in the light that no 
man cm approach unto * — He* who hath 
honour and power everlasting , to whom, 
^and of whom, he feels himself to speak. 

May we venture to express a wish, 
that some persons of more piety than dis- 
cernment, amongst whom there are those 
who value themselves on being more 
particularly the disciples of Saint Paul, 
would always imitate his chastised lan- 
guage. When the apostle pours out the 
fulness of his .heart to his Redeemer, 
every expression is as full of generation 
as of love. His freedom is a filial free- 
doms while their devout effusions ate 
sometimes mixed with epithets, which 

betray 
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betray a familiarity' bordering on irre- . 
verence. * * 

** If I am a father, where is minte bo* 
“ nour ; if I am a master, where is my 
*« fear?” They may indeed say with 
truth that they are invited to come boldly 
to the throne of grace. But does not 
the very word Throne imply majesty on 
the one part, and prostration on the 
other? Is not “ God manifest in th? 
** flesh” sometimes treated with a free- 
dom, I had almost said, a fondness, in 
which the divine part of his nature seems 
to be swallowed up in the human? 
Cbarseness, of whatever kind, may, it is 
true, be palliated by piety, but is never 
countenanced by it : it has* no affinity to 
piety ; it is only as the iron and the clay 
at the foot of the magnificent image, and 
is just so fur removed from the true re- 

* This remark applies more particularly to certain 
Hymns written in a very devout strain, but with a 
devotion rather amatory than reverential. 


finement 
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fragment and g<j|deft sanctity of taste; 
which will be learned by a duestudy of 
the first of models. If the persons so 
offending should plead warmth of affec- 
tion, their plea will be admitted as yalid* 
if in this feeling they can prove their su- 
periority to their great master. In our 
own admirable church service, this scrip- 
tural sGbernessof style is most judiciously 
adopted, and uniformly maintained. Por- 
tions of it are indeed addressed to the 
Second Person in the blessed Trinity, 
but we look in vain for any familiar ex- 
pression, any diminishing appellative. 

Much less do Saint Paul’s writings 
present an example to another and more 
elegant class, the learned speculatistjt of 
the German school, as recently presented 
to us by their eloquent and accomplished 
eulogists v Some or these have fallen into 
the opposite extreme of religious refine- 
ment ; too airy to be tangible, too mys- 
tic to be intelligible. The apostle’s reli- 
gion 
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gion is not like theksy a shadowy sept*, 
meat, but a vital principle; not a mat* 
ter of taste, but of conviction, of faiths 
of feeling. It is not a fair idea; but a 
holy affection. The deity at which they 
catch, is a gay and gorgeous, cloud ; 
Paul’s is the Fountain of Light. His 
religion is definite and substantial, and 
more profound than splendid. It is not 
a panegyric on Christianity, but a homage 
to it. He is too devout to be ingenious,, 
too earnest to be fanciful, too humble to 
be inventive. His sober mind could dis- 
cern. no analogy between the sublime 
truths of Christianity and “ the fine arts.” 
Nor would he have compared the awful 
mysteries of the religion of Jesus with 
those of “ Free Masonry,” any more 
than he would have run a laboured paral- 
lel with- the mysteries of Eleusjs, or the 
Bona Dea. Nor does he love to illus- 
trate the word of God by any thing but 
his works* His truth has no shades ; in 
Him whatever is right is absolute. Nor 

does 
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does he ever makeHNtor perform the.work 
of truth by ascribing to “ enthusiasm” 
any of the good effects of religion. In 
the celestial armoury of Christianity no 
such spiritual weapons as enthusiasm or 
error are to be found. 

Had the apostle placed the doctnhes of 
revelation as congenial associates with 
the talent of poets and artists, he would 
have thought not only that it was a de- 
gradation of the principle of our faith, 
but an impeachment of the Divine dis- 
pensations. God would have all men to 
be saved ; Christ would have the Gospel 
preached to every creatuie. Now if we 
compare the very small minority of ethe- 
rial spirits, who are fed by genius, who 
subsist on the luxuries of imagination, 
who ore nurtured by music, who revel 
in poetry and sculpture, with the innu- 
merable multitudes who have scarcely 
heard whether there be any such thing,— 
such a limited, such a whimsical, such 


an 
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an unintelligible, sttch an unattainable 
Christianity,* would rob the’mass of man- 
kind of all present comfort, of afl future 
hope. Paul Would have thought it a 
mockery, when the Holy Spirit could 
alone help their infirmities, to have sent 
them to the Muses. To refer them to 
the statuary when they were craving for 
the bread of life, would be 'literally 
** giving them stones for bread.” Nor 
would he have derided the WdntSof those 
who were ‘‘ thirsting for living water,” 
by sending them to the fountain of 
Aganippe. 

To he more serious, — To have placed 
the vast majority of the human race out of 
the reach of privileges which Christianity 
professes to have made commensurate 
with the very ends of the earth, and to 
have adapted to every rational inhabitant 
on its surface, would have been as base 
and treacherous, unjust and narrow, as 
the totality of the actual design Is vast 
and glorious. 


Even 
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JEven had those few eminent men who 
rifted the empire' of intelleist in Greece 
and Rome, attained, by the influence of 
their philosophical doctrines, to perfec- 
tion in practice, (which was far frOm be- 
ing the case,) ; 'that would neither have 
advanced the general faith, nor improved 
the popular morals. In like manner, had 
Christianity limited its principles, and 
their consequent benefits, to evangelists 
and apostles,' or to men of genius, how 
insignificant would have been her value 
in comparison of the effects of that bound- 
less benevolence which commands the 
Gospehto be preached to all, without any 
distinction of rank or ability* Through 
this blessed provision the poorest Chris- 
tian, rich in faith, ean equally with Boyle 
or Bacon, relish the beauty of holiness in 
the pages of Saint Paul; though be may 
not be rich enough in taste to discover 
its «* picturesque beauties,” as exhibited 
in the pages of some modern philosophic 
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Ours , is a religion, not of ingenuity, 
but of obedience, As we must not omit 
any thing which God has commanded, so 
wemustnot invent devices which fee does 
wo?. command. The talent of a certain 
Lacedemonian was not accepted as an 
excuse, when he added , to his Warlike 
instrument a string more than the state 
allowed. Instead of being commended 
for his invention, he was cashiered for his 
disobedience; so far from feeing re- 
warded for improving his music, be was 
punished for infringing the law. 

Much were it to be wished, that these 
deep thinkers and brilliant writers, to 
whom we allude with every consider- 
ation for their talents* wo^fel, make their 
immense mental riches subservient to 
their spiritual profit : and as Solon made 
his commercial voyages the occasion 
of amassing his, vast intellectual trea- 
sures,* sb would consecrate their 

literary Wealth, and devote their excur- 
sions 
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sions into the regions of fancy to the 
ie^uifeitiUn of the one pearl of great 
p rice* 

Too often persons of fine genius,' to 
'Whom Christianity begins to present it- 
self, do not so -much seek to penetrate its 
depths, where alone they are to be 
explored, in the unerring word ‘of God, 
an in tMft own pullulating imaginations. 
Their taste and their pursuits have fami- 
liarised them with the vast, and the 
grand, and the interesting: and the) 
think to sanctify these in a way of theii 
own. ’ Th efeelbig ofthe Infinite in nature, 
and the beautiful in art } the flights of 
poetry, of love, of glory, alternately 
elevate their imagination, and they 
denominate the splendid combination, 
Christianity. But * e the new cloth” will 
never assort with “ the old garment.” 

These elegant spirits sfeem to live in a 
certain lofty region in their ov+n minds, 

where 
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-where they know the multitude cannot 
soar after them ; they derive their gran- 
deur from this elevation, which separates 
them with the creature of tl\eir imagin- 
ation, from all ordinary attributes, and 
all associations of daily ocpurrence. In 
this middle region, too high ' fjbr earthr, 
and too low for heaven j too refined for! 
sense, and too gross for spirit j they 'keep 
a magazine of airy speculations and 
shining reveries, and puzzling metaphy- 
sics j the chief design of which is to drive 
to a distance, the profane vulgar ; but 
the real effect, to separate themselves 
and their system from all intercourse with 
the wise and good. 

God could never intend that we ■should 
disparage his own gift, his highest na- 
tural gift, intellectual excellence. But 
knowing that those who possessed it, 
would be sufficiently forward, - not only 
to .value the talent, but to overvalue 
themselves for possessing it, he knew 

also 


7 
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also th£t its possessors would require 
rather repression than excitement. A c- 
cordingly we do not recollect any eulogy 
on mere intellectual ability either in the 
Old or the New Testament. In the Old, 
indeed, there is the severe censure of a 
Prophet on its vain exercise ; “ thy wis- 
** dora and thy knowledge have per- 
** verted thee and in the New, the 
only mention of “ high imaginations,” 
is accompanied with an injunction, “ to 
■** cast them* down,” and this in order to 
the great and practical end of** bringing 
«* every thought into captivity to the 
** obedience of Christ.” 

Saint Paul was deeply sensible of the 
necessity of circumscribing the passions, 
the powers, and the,gemus ot men within 
due limits. He knew that they were 
not to be trusted to their own operation, 
withoht positive institutions, fixed laws, 
prescribed bounds. To subdue the pride 
and independence of the human heart, 

he 
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be knew to be no less requisite, thanto 
tame the sensual appetites. He was 
aware, that to fill the i imagination with 
mere pictures of heroic virtue would not 
suffice for a creature like man, under the 
influence of that disorderly and inflam- 
mable faculty, without the infusion of 
holy habits, and the prescription of 
specific duties and defined rules. In 
fine, the disciple of Paul learns not so 
much, to give play to his fancy, as to 
submit his will; and the first- question 
which seems presented in his page is not 
this, “ How bright are thy conceptions?’* 
hut “ How readest thou?** 

The subject is too important, as a 
matter of caution, not to be placed in 
every possible light. Let us remember, 
then, that admiration is not conviction. 
There is something in perfection of every 
kind,* which lays hold on a heart glow- 
ing with strong feeling, and a mind im- 
bued with true taste. On this ground, 
, 6 even 
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even Rousseau could be the occasional 
eulogist of Christianity. He could in- 
stitute a comparison between the son of 
Sophroniscus and the Son of Mary, with 
a pen, which seems plucked by the fallen 
spirit from a seraph’s wing. His fine 
imagination was fired with the sub- 
liine of Christianity, as it would have 
been with a dialogue of Plato, a picture 
of Raffaelle, or any exhibition of ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus, a still more accomplished 
critic in intellectual beauty than Rous- 
seau, amongst the various illustrations of 
his doctrine in his beautiful work, quotes 
the almighty fiat at the creation, “ Let 
“ there be light, and there was light,” as 
a perfect instance of the sublime. He 
calls it “ a just idea, and. a noble expres- 
“ sionofthe power of God.” Yet, though 
struck with this passage of the Jewish 
legislator, whom he coolly calls, “ no 
« ordinary person,” lie was satisfied with 

the 
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the beauty of the sentiment, without- 
examining into that truth wbieh Js, 
jthe spring and fountain of all beauty. 
Though, he lived so late as the third ce»* 
tury, yet he does not appear 'to have 
enquired, into the truth of the Christian 
revelation : and thus but too lamentably 
demonstrated, that the taste may give 
its most favourable verdict to a system 
which had yet made no impression on the 
heart. 

Saint Paul found in the wants of man 
something*that could not be supplied ; 
in his sorrows, something that could not 
be consoled ; in his lapse, something that 
could not be restored by elegant specu-^ 
lation or poetic rapture. He fotipdthnt 
the wounds inflicted by sin could . nOt 
be healed by the grace of composition ; 
and that nothing but the grace of t the * 
Gospel could afford a remedy adequate,, 
to the demand. > Let us, then, give our 

jfQSU i. o Willing 
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willing admiration to every species of 
true genius. Let us retain our taste 
for* what is really excellent even in 
heathen models. But when called upon 
to identify the impression^ of taste 
with the infusions of niety, let us 
boldly reply, with the Prophet, “ What 
44 has Ephraim to do any more with. 
« Idols?” 
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CHAP. XL 

saint Paul’s tenderness of heart. 

A MONG the peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity, it is one of the most strik- 
ing, that they who, in Scripture language, 
love not the world, nor the things of the 
world, are yet the persons in it who are 
farthest from misanthropes. They love 
tbebeings ofwhom theworld is composed, 
better than he who courts and flatters it. 
vol. ii. b Ther 
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They seek not its favour nor its honours, 
but they five a, more substantial proof of' 
affection,— they seek its improvement, its 
peace, its happiness, its salvation. 

If ever man, on this ground, had a 
pre-eminent claim to the title of philan- 
thropist, that man is the Apostle Paul. 
The warmth of his affections, as exhibited 
in a more general view in the narrative 
of Saint Luke, and the tenderness of 
his feelings as they appear more detailed 
throughout his own Epistles, constitute 
a most interesting part of his very diver- 
sified character. 

This truth is obvious, not only on great 
and extraordinary occasions, but in the 
common circumstances of his life, and 

t 

from the usual tenor of hisjetters. 

There are persons, not., a few, who, 
though truly pious, defeat much of the 
good they intend to do, not always by a 

natural 
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natural seventy of temper* but by A re*, 
pulsiveness of manner, by not cultivating 
habits of courtesy, by a neglect of the 
smaller lenient arts of kindness. They 
will indeed confer the obligation, but 
they confer it in .such a man net as grieves 
and humbles him who receives it. In 
fulfilling the letter of charity, they violate 
its spirit. We would not willingly sus- 
pect, that if they are more averse from 
bestowing commendation, than from re- 
ceiving it, a little envy, unsuspected by 
themselves, mixes with this reluctance. 
But be this as it may, tender spirits and 
feeling*hearts,especially in the first stages 
of their religious course, require the fos- 
tering aid of kindness and encourage- 
ment. They are not able to go alone, 
they need the soothing voice and the 
helping hand. They are ready to suspect 
that they are going wrong, if not occa- 
sionally encouraged to believe that they 
Ate going right. 


B 2 


History 
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History presents us with numberless 
instances in which the success or the 
failure of great enterprizes has depended* 
not altogether on the ability, but partly 
on the temper of him who conducted it. 
The importance of conciliatory and en- 
gaging manners is no where more strik- 
ingly illustrated than by the opposite con- 
duct and different success of two famous 
Athenian generals. Plutarch observes, 
that though Pericles and Nicias both pur- 
sued the same end, the former, in the 
progress of his purpose, always won the 
people by his kind and insinuating ad- 
dress; while the latter, not employing the 
mild powers of persuasion, exasperated 
instead of winning them over, and thus * 
commonly failed in his enterprise. 

Paul’s consummate knowledge of hu- 
man nature, no less than his tenderness 
of heart, led him to encourage in, his 
young converts every opening promise of* 
goodness. He carefully cultivates every 

favour- 
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favourable symptom. He is “ gentle 
“ among them as a nurse cherisheth her 
“ children.” He doe's not expect every 
thing at once ; he does not expect that 
a beginner in the ways of religion should 
start into instantaneous perfection. He 
does not think all is lost if an error is 
committed ; he does not abandon hope, 
if some less happy converts are slow in 
their progress. He protects their bud- 
ding graces, he fences his young plants 
till they have had time to take root j as 
they become strong he exposes them to 
the blast. If he rejoices that the hardy 
are more flourishing, he is glad that the 
less vigorous are nevertheless alive. 

Characters which are great are not 
always amiable ; the converse is equally 
true ; in Saint Paul there is an union of 
both qualities. He condescends to the 
ihferior digresses, and consults the na- 
tural feelings of his friends, as mdeh as 
if no weightier cares pressed on his mind. 

b 3 There 
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There is scarcely a more lovely part of 
his character, though it may be leBs 
striking to common eyes, as being more 
tender than great, than the gentleness 
exhibited to hiS^Corinthian converts-; 
where he is anxious, before he appears 
among them again, that any breach might 
be healed, and every painful feeling done 
away, which bis sharp reproof of an of- 
fending individual might have excited. 
He would not have the joyfulness oi 
their meeting overshadowed by any re- 
maining doud. 

Though he expresses himself in the 
most feeling manner, lest he might have 
given them pain by his severe reproofs 
in a preceding letter, yet instantly the 
predominating integrity of his mind leads 
him to take comfort in the reflection, 
that this temporary sorrow had produced 
the most salutary effects o# them who . 
felt it. His rejoicing that the very 
sorrow he had excited was a religious 

sorrow. 
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sorrow,— his reflections on the beneficial 
results of this affliction t * — on the repent- 
ance it had produced, the distinction 
between this and worldly* sorrow,— his 
generous energy in enumerating the se- 
veral instances in which this good effect 
had appeared ; — “ yea, what carefulness 
““it wrought in you, yea what clearing 
“ of yourselves, yea what indignation, 
“ yea what fear,” and the animating 
conclusion, that “ in all things they had 
“ proved themselves to be clear in the 
“ matter — all afford a proof of his 
being on the, watch to lay hold of any 
possible occasion on which to build in- 
struction, as well as to graft consolation. 

No one ever possessed more nearly in 
perfection, the virtuous art of softening 
the severity of the censure he is obliged 
to inflict; no one ever more combined 
flexibility Of manner*with inflexibility of 
principle. He takes off' the edge of re- 
proof by conveying it negatively. To 
r, 4 


give 
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give a single instance out of many, when 
he thought some of his converts WSd 
acted iinproperly, instead of saying I 
blame you, he adopts a mitigating phrase, 
“ I praise yoii not.” This address would 
prepare them to receive with more tem- 
per the censure to which it is an intro- 
duction. 

Of this Christian condescension each 
successive example furnishes us with a 
most engaging and beautiful model for 
our own conduct* With what keen regret 
does he allude to the necessity under 
which he had been of animadverting se- 
verely on the atrocious instance of mis- 
conduct above-mentioned ! . With what 
truth and justice doth he make it appear 
that reproofs, which are so painful to the 
censor, are a more certain evidence of 
friendship than commendations, which 
it would have given to him as much joy 
to have bestowed, as to them to have 
received ! An important admonition to 

all, 
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all, to those especially whose more imme- 
diate concern it is to Watch over the 
conduct of others, that though this most 
trying duty should never be neglected by 
them, yet that the integrity which obliges 
them to point out faults, should be exer- 
cised in a manner so feeling as to let the 
offender see, that they have no pleasure 
in adopting harsh measures ; of this truth 
they give the surest proof by the joy 
with which, like the apostle, they wel- 
come the returning penitent back to 
virtue. 

Observe the delicacv of his distinctions, 
— he wrote to them out of muck affliction 
and anguish of heart; not that he wished 
to grieve them by a display of his own 
sorrow, but that they might judge by 
it of the abundant, love he had for them. 
Nor does he, as is the vulgar practice, 
blame a whole community for the faults 
of individuals :*/ am grieved but in part , 
that I may not overcharge you all. Mark 
n 5 his. 
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his justice in separating the offending 
party from the mass. Is Dot this a hint 
against anindiscriminate mode of attack? 
Do we not occasionally hear one audience 
addressed as if it Were composed entirely 
ofsaints,and another, as if all were grossly 
impenitent sinners ? 

Having received sufficient proofs of the 
obedience of the community in inflicting 
the punishment, and of the penitence of 
the offender in submitting to it, he was 
now not only anxious for his restoration, 
but for his comfort. He sets a most 
amiable example of the manner in which 
the contrite spirit should be cheered, 
and the broken heart bound up. No 
one was ever more studious than Saint 
Paul, to awaken contrition ; none more 
eager to heal its pangs. 

Want of consideration is an error into 
which even good men sometimes fall. 
They do not always enter intimately into 

the 
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the character and circumstances of the 
persons they address. Saint Paul writes 
to his friends like one that felt, because 
he partook, the same fallen humanity with 
them ; like one who was familiar with 
the infirmities of our common nature, 
who could allow for doubt and distrust, 
for misapprehension and error ; who ex- 
pected inconsistency, and was not de- 
terred by perverseness ; who bore with 
failure where it was not wilful, and who 
could reprove obduracy without being- 
disappointed at meeting with it. In 
Saint Paul, the heart of flesh was indeed 
substituted for the heart of stone. 

Our spiritual strength is invigorated by 
tl'.e retrospection of our former faults. 
Saint Paul’s tenderness for his converts 
was doubtless increased by the remem- 
brance of his own errors; a remembrance 
which left a compassionate feeling on 
his impressible heart. It never, however, 
led him to be guilty of that mischievous 
b 6 com- 
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compassion, of preferring the ease of his 
friends to their safety. He never soothed 
where it was his duty to reprove. He 
knew that integrity was the true tender- 
ness ; that a harsh truth, which might 
tend to save the soul, had more hu- 
manity than a palliative, which might 
endanger it. 


From his intimate knowledge of the 
infirmities even of good men, he had such 
a conviction of the possibility of relaxing 
in religious strictness, that he scrupled 
not to express his fears to his Corinthian 
friends, that when he came among them, 
“ he should not find them such as he 
would in order to soften, he divides 
the blame, by fearing, that “ he should 
“ be found of them such as they would 
“ not.” Knowing, too, that the temper 
was more under controul, and irritation 
less easily excited, by epistolary than 
by verbal communication ; when he ex- 
presses his fears that at their meeting he 

might 
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might find among them “ debates, envy- 
“ ings, wrath, swellings,” he tenderly 
apologizes ,for expressing his t apprehen- 
sions, because lest in conversation he might 
use sharpness. 

In his most severe animadversions 
he does not speak of any with hopeless 
harshness. He seldom treats the bad 
as irreclaimable, but generally contrives 
to leave them some remains of credit. 
He seems to feel that by stripping- 
erring men of every vestige of charac- 
ter, he should strip them also of every 
glimmering of hope, of every incitement 
to reformation. It is indeed almost cut- 
ting off any chance of a return to virtue, 
when we do not leave the offender some 
i*emnant of reputation to which he may 
stiff be led to act up. May not this 
preservation from despair lead to the 
operation of a higher principle ? Though 
Timothy is exhorted to have no company 
with him who obeys not the word of 
Paul’s Epistle, the prohibition is only in 

order. 
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order “ that he may be ashamed “ yet 
<( is he not to be accounted as an enemy, 
“ but exhorted as a brother.” 

As there seems to have been no church 
’which had fallen into such important 
errors as that of Corinth, and conse- 
quently none where more pointed reproof 
was necessary, so in no Epistle is there 
more preparatory soothing, more conci- 
• liatory preliminaries, to the counsels or 
the censures he is about to communicate. 
He tells them that “ in every thing they 
“ are enriched,” — “ that they come be- 
“ hind in no gift,” before he reprehends 
them for their contentious spirit, for their 
divisions, for their strifes. Thus, though 
the reproof would be keenly felt, it would 
not be met with a spirit previously exas- 
perated — a spirit which those reprovers 
infallibly excite, who by indiscriminate 
upbraiding stir up the irascible passions 
at the outset, shut up every avenue to 
the kind affeetious, anti thus deprive 
the offender of that patient caiuiu-’-s w.th 

wnivh 
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which he might otherwise have profited 
by the reproof. 

This intimate feeling of his own imper- 
fection is every-where visible. It makes 
him more than once pi ess on his friends, 
the Christian duty of bearing one ano- 
ther’s burdens, intimating how necessary 
this common princip;e of mutual kind- 
ness was, as they themselves had so much 
to call forth the forbearance of others. 
In his usual strain of referring to first 
motives, he does not foiget to remind 
them, that it was fulfilling the law of 
Christ. 

As the ardent zeal of Saint Paul led 
him into no enthusiasm, so the warmth Of 
his affections never blinded his judgment. 
Religion did not dry up, as it is some- 
times accused of doing, the spring of his 
natural feelings ; his sensibility was ex- 
quisite j but the he.ut winch felt all, was 
quickened by an activity which did all, 

and 
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and regulated by a faith which con- 
quered all. 

His sorrows and his joys, both of which 
were intense, never seem to have arisen 
from any thing whicli related merely to 
himself. His own happiness or. distress 
were little influenced by personal consi- 
derations ; the varying condition, the 
alternate improvement or declension of 
his converts alone, could sensibly raise 
or depress his feelings. With what 
anguish of spirit does he mourn over 
some, “ of whom I have told you often, 
“ and now tell you weeping, that they 
ee are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” 
Mark again his self renouncing joy — 
“ We are glad when we are weak and ye, 
“ are strong.” Again, “ Let me: rejoice 
“ in the day of Christ, that I have apt 
“ run in vain, neither laboured in vain.” 

When he expresses such a feeling sense 
of distress, upon the interesting occasion 

5 of 
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of taking his departure for Jerusalem, 
“ the Holy Ghost witnessing in every 
** city that bonds and imprisonment 
“ awaited him*,” still he felt no concern 
for his own safety. No : he anticipated 
without <61701' his probable reception 
there. With a noble disregard of all per- 
sonal considerations, he exclaims “ but 
£t none of these things move me, neither 
“ count I my life dear, so that I may 
“ finish my course with joy, and the 
** ministry which I have received of the 
“ Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
“ grace of God.” t • 

If none of these things moved him, 
then whence arose the sorrow he so 
keenly felt? It arose from no selfish 
cause ; it sprung from a consideration far 
'superior to that tender feeling, that they 
should meet no more, though that too 

* Acts, xx * \ 

f We make no apology for the repeated references 
to this portion of this most interesting chapter 


he 
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he would deeply regret ; it was occa- 
sioned by reflection on the future con* 
dition of the church, and a prophetic 
view of that corruption of doctrine to 
which he foresaw his beloved Scon verts 
would be soon exposed. 

There is something singularly beauti- 
ful in the dignity, simplicity, and godly 
sincerity of this apostolic charge,, to 
which we allude. With humble confi- 
dence, he refers his audience to their 
own knowledge of his whole conduct. He 
assures them, that neither any fears of 
the insidious Jews, always on the watch 
to circumvent him, nor the hostility of 
the idolatrous Gentiles, always ready to 
oppose him, had ever driven him to 
withhold any important truth, any salu- 
tary admonition. He slightly touches on 
the two fundamental truths on which all 
his instructions had been built, faith and 
repentance: then he reminds them, that 
not satisfied with the public exercise of 

his 
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his function, he had practised that sub- 
sidiary and valuable method of instruc- 
tion — private visits at the houses of indi- 
viduals — a method equally practicable, in 
all ages Of the church ; equally desirable 
to all who wish to gain a real acquaint- 
ance, in the intervals of public service, 
with the necessities, the infirmities, and 
the sins of their respective hearers. This 
would enable him to perform his stated 
ministrations with tenfold effect. It would 
initiate him into the endless variety of 
characters of which every, audience is 
composed ; it would enable the teacher 
to be more personal in his exhortations, 
more pointed in his reproofs, more spe- 
cific in his instruction, than he could be 
when he addressed them in the great as- 
sembly. It would also qualify him for 
more extensive usefulness in those public 
addresses by the materials which he was 
thus collecting. It would be among the 
means also to win their affection and in- 
crease their attachment, when they saw 

that 
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that his zeal for their spiritual advance- 
ment was large and cordial ; that he did 
not content himself with the stipulated 
scantling of hare-weight duty ; that lie 
did not deal out his 'instruction with a 
legal scrupulosity, but was willing to 
spend, and desirous to be spent, lor them. 

With what a holy satisfaction did the 
conscience of the apostle further testily 
that no desire of pleasing, no fe.$r of 
offending, had prevented him from deli- 
vering wholesome truths, because they 
might be unpalatable ! What an awful 
intimation to every ambassador of Christ, 
that this indefatigable apostle, at the 
moment of final separation, could call on 
all present to testify that whatever might 
have been the negligence of the hearer, 
the preacher “ was pure from the blood 
“ of all men that he had never been 
guilty of that false tenderness, of not de- 
claring to them the whole counsel of 
God! He appeals to his disinterested- 
ness, 
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ness, that, so. far from being influenced 
by any lucrative motive, he had laboured 
with his own hands, not only to support 
himself, but to assist the poor. How 
touching, no doubt, to his hearers, was 
the intimation, that the same hands which 
had been raised for them in prayer, bad 
been employed for their^support ! 

This modest allusion to his own libe- 
rality, and to the personal labour which 
had enabled him to exercise it, was a 
proper parting lesson. It reminded his 
auditors that no part of his religion was 
merely theoretical. He had, doubtless, 
frequently insisted on the principle ; he 
here shews them its practical effect j in 
this, as in other instances, pressing home 
every truth he taught by every virtue he 
exercised. 

He concludes’ with a powerful appli- 
cation to his associates in the ministry, 

to 
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to whom he was about to coifimit the 
care of the people'. The tender grief, 
the grateful sympathy, the prayers, the 
tears and embraces of the afflicted audi- 
ence, “ sorrowing most because they 
“ should see his face no more,” bore a 
truer testimony to the fidelity of the 
preacher, than theftnost elaborate eulogy 
on his style or manner; and doubtless 
afforded a higher test of excellence, 
than a mere temporary effect, produced 
by any artificial harangue, which, while 
it fills the hearer with admiration of the 
preacher, leaves his own conscience un- 
touched, his own heart unliumbled. 

He then bequeaths, as a kind of dying 
legacy, the people to their ministers; 
affectionately exhorting the latter, first, 
to “ take heed to themselves,” as the 
only sure earnest of their taking heed to 
their flock, strengthening his exhortation 
** to feed the church of God” by a 
1 6 motive^ 
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motive at once the most powerful and 
the most endearing, because he hath pur- 
chased it nith his own blood. 

In that great and terrible day of the 
Lord, when the glorious Head of the 
Church shall summon the assembled uni- 
verse to judgment, — among the myriads 
who shall tremblingly await their own 
definitive sentence, how will the explor- 
ing eye of men and angels be turned on 
the more prominent and public charac- 
ters, who, from rank, profession, talent, 
or influence, were invested with superior 
responsibility ! What individual among 
these distinguished classes will be able 
to endure the additional load of other 
men’s sins, brought forward to swell bis 
personal account ? 

Though it is not easy to image to the 
mind a more touching event than this 
parting scene of Christian friends on the 
shores of Ephesus, yet there is one to 

come 
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come of far higher interest, that of their 
re-union ; — that august scene, when the 
pastor and his flock shall appear toge- 
ther, at the call of the Chief Shepherd, 
— when the servants of the Universal 
Master, — “ they who have sought that 
“ which was lost, and brought again that 
“ which was driven away, and bound up 
“ that which was broken, and strength- 
“ ened that which was sick,*” shall deli- 
ver up to Him who laid down his life for 
the sheep, that flock “ which he will re- 
“ quire at their hands.” 

Yes ! among the candidates for a 
blessed immortality will stand awfully 
pre-eminent the band of Christian mini- 
sters, each surrounded by “ the flock 
** over which the Holy Ghost had made 
“ him overseer,” every one of whom had 
sacramentally declared, at his introduc- 
tion into the fold, that he undertook the • 

* Ezekiel, ch, xxxiv. 16. ' 

sacred 
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sacred office in obedience to that solemn 
call *. What a sound, “ Well done, good 
“ and faithful servant !” to him who shall 
have acquitted himself of his tremendous 
responsibility ! What a spectacle ! — mul- 
titudes entering into the joy of their 
Lord, gratefully ascribing their opening 
and inconceivable felicity to the zeal, 
the fidelity, the prayers of their pastor ! 
For them, — to resume the beautiful me- 
taphors of the Holy Book, — for them, 
the green pastures , into which they had 
conducted their flock, shall flourish in 
everlasting verdure ; for them, the waters 
of conifort, beside which they had led them , 
shall flow from a source which eternity 
cannot exhaust, from those rivers of 
pleasure which are at God’s right hand 
for evermore. 

If this spectacle has a contras^ we 
avert our eyes from the contemplation 
If even the picture is too terrible' to be 

* See the Ordination Service. 

vol. ii. c sketched. 
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sketched, who could stand the possibi- 
lity of its being realized ? 

This whole valedictory address to the 
elders of Ephesus combines every* beauty 
of composition : it exhibits art energy, a 
devotion, a resignation, an integrity, a 
tenderness, which cannot be sufficiently 
admired. And the more intimately to 
touch their hearts by mixing the remem- 
brance of the friend with the injunctions 
he had delivered, he not only refers them 
to the doctrines which Tie had taught, but 
to the tears which he had shed. 

There is nothing like stoical indiffer- 
ence, nothing like a contempt of the 
Sensibilities of nature, in his whole con- 
duct ; and it furnishes a proof how hap- 
pily magnanimity and tenderness blend 
together, that as there improbably no cha- 
racter in history which exhibits a more 
Undaunted heroism than that of Saint 
Paul, so there is perhaps not one whose 

10 tears 
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tears are so frequently recorded. “ What 
“ mean ye to weep and break my hes^t?” 
is an interrogatory ks intelligible to us 
in the character of Paul, as the heroic 
declaration, “ I am ready not to be bound 
“ only, but also to die for the name of 
“ the Lord Jesus.” What ground, then, 
is there for that charge so frequently 
brought against persons of eminent piety, 
that they are destitute of natural feeling? 
The Old Testament saints were striking 
examples of domestic tenderness. No 
history in the world exhibits such touch- 
ing instances of paternal affection. 

When Paul exhorts his converts “ to 
“ stand fast in the Lord,” he declares his 
own participation in the blessings of this 
stedfastness in terms the most endearing 
— dearly beloved and longed for, my 
“ crown and joy, so stand fast in the Lord 
“ my dearly beloved ;” -—as if he would 
add to the motives of their perseverance, 
the transport it would afford to himself. 

c 9 His 
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Bis veryexistence seems to depend on 
their stedfastness in piety — “ for now 
“ w$ live if ye stand fast in the Lord.”' 
Again, as a proof how dear his converts 
•were to him, he was. desirous of impart- 
ing to them not only the Gospel of God , 
hut also his own soul . 

The spirit of Christianity is no where 
more apparent than in the affectionate 
strain in which he adjures his Roman 
friends only to consent to save their own 
souls. One would suppose it was not 
the immortal happiness of others, but his 
own, which so earnestly engaged, him. 
How fervently tender is his mode of ob- 
testing them ! “ I beseech you, bre- 
“ thren, by the mercies of God.” — ec I 
“ Paul by myself beseech yon by the 
“ meekness and gentleness of Christ 
As the representative of his Master he 
implores of man the reconciliation for 
which it would be natural to expect that 

. * Romans, cli. xii. u 

man 
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naan himself, whose ©wn concern it is, 
should be the solicitor. 

Saint'Paul’s zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare of whole communities did not swal. 
low up his ardent attachment to indivi- 
duals ; nor did his regard to their higher 
interests lead him to overlook their per- 
sonal sufferings. He descends to give 
particular advice to one friend* respect- 
ing the management of his health. In 
Iiis grief for the sickness of another t, 
and his joy at his recovery, he does not 
pretend to a feeling purely disinterested, 
but grateftilly acknowledges that his joy 
was partly for his own sake, “ lest he 
<e should have sorrow upon sorrow.** 
These soft touches of sympathy for in- 
dividuals particularly dear to him, in a 
man so like-minded with Christ, in the 
instances of Lazarus and John, are a 
sufficient refutation of the whimsical as- 
sertion of a lively genius, that particular 

* Timothy. f Epaphroditus. 

c 3 friend- 
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are hostile to the spirit of 

# 

The capacious heart of this hlessed 
apostle was so large as to receive into it 
all who loved his Lord. The salutations 

with 

* It is however a debt of justice due to a departed 
friend to observe, that no suspicion could be more Un- 
founded than that Mr. Soame Jenyns was not sincere 
in his profession of Christianity. - The author lived 
much in his very pleasant society, and is persuaded that 
he died a sincere Christian. He had a peculiar turn of 
humour; he delighted in novelty and. paradox, and 
perhaps brought too much of both into his reli- 
gion. Ingenious meu will sometime^be ingenious 
in the wrong place. If he tpo much stress on 
tome things, and underrates others; if he mistakes 
or overlooks even fundamental points, so that some 
of his opinions must appear defective to the experi- 
enced Christian ; yet the general turn of his work on 
the Internal Evidence of Christianity may render it 
useful to others, by inviting them by the very novelty 
of his manner, to consult a species of ^pdence to 
which they have not been accustomed. A sceptical 
friend of the writer of these pages, who had stood 
out against the arguments of some of the ablest 
divines, was led by this little work to examine more 
deeply into Internal Evidence ; it sent him to read his 

Bible 


Christianity 
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with which most of his Epistles close, 
and the affectionate remembrances which 
they convey, include perhaps the names 
of a greater number of friends, than any 
dozen of Greek or Roman heroes, in the 
plenitude of success and power, ever at- 
tracted ; if we may judge in the one 
case by the same rule as in the other, 
the narratives of history, or the writings 
of biographical memoirs. 

But his benevolence was not confined 
to the narrow bounds of friends or 
country. He was a man , and nothing 
that involved the best, interests of man 
was indifferent to him; A most beauti- 
ful comparison has been drawn bf as fine 
a genius as has adorned this or any age, 
between the learned and not illaudable 
curiosity which has led so many inge- 


Bible m a new spirit. He followed up bis enquiries, 
consulted authors whose views were more matured* 
and died a sound believer. 

C 4 
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nious travellers to visit distant and dan- 
gerous climes, in order “ to contemplate 
“ mutilated statues and defaced coins, 
“ to collate manuscripts, and take the 
“ height of pyramids,” with the zeal 
which carried the late martyr of huma- 
nity on a more noble pilgrimage, “ to 
“ search out infected hospitals, to ex- 
“ plore the depth of dungeons, and to 
** take the gauge of human misery” in 
order to relieve it. 

Without the unworthy desire to rob 
this eminent philanthropist of his well 
earned palm, may we not be allowed to 
wish, that the exquisite eulogist * of 
Howard had also instituted a comparison 
which would have opened so vast a field 
to his eloquent pen, between the ad- 
venturous expeditions of the conqueror, 
the circumnavigator, the discoverer, the 
naturalist — with those of PaUf, the 
martyr of the Gospel ? Paul, who, re- 
nouncing ease and security, sacrificing 

fame 
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fame and glory, encountered ** weari- 
“ ness and painfulness, watching, hunger 
“and thirst, cold and nakedness; was 
«* beaten with rods, frequent in prisons, 
“ in deaths oft, was once stoned, thrice 
“ suffered shipwreck, was a day and a 
“ night in the deep went from shore 
to shore, and from city to city, knowing 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him ; and for what purpose ? He, too, 
was a discoverer, and in one sense a 
naturalist. He explored not indeed the 
treasures of the mineral, nor the varie- 
ties of the vegetable world. His -busi- 
ness was with man ; his object the dis- 
covery of man’s moral wants ; his study, 
to apply a proportionate remedy; his 
work, to break up the barren ground of 
the human soil ; his aim to promote the 
culture of the undisciplined heart; his 
end, the salvation of those for whom 
Chris t%ied. He did not bring away one 

* 2 Corinthians, ch. xi. 

c 5 poor 
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poor native to graft the vices of a polished 
country on the savage ignorance of his 
own ; b#ihe carried to the natives them* 
selves the news, and, the means of eter- 
nal life. 

He was also a conqueror; but he visited 
new regions, not to depopulate, but to en- 
lighten them. He sought triumphs, but 
they were over sin and ignorance. He 
achieved conquests, but it was over the 
prince of darkness. He gained trophies, 
but they were not military banners, but 
rescued souls. He erected monuments, 
but they were to the glory of God. He 
did not carve his own name on the rocky 
shore, but he engraved that of his Lord, 
on the hearts of the people. While con- 
flicting with want, and struggling with 
misery, he planted churches ; while sink- 
ing under reproach and obloquy, he 
erected the standard of the CipE§ among 
barbarians, and (far more hopeless enter- 
prise !) among philosophers ; and, having 

escaped 
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(escaped with life from the most unci- 
vilized nations, was reserved for mar- 
tyrdom. ia the > Imperial tpeen of 
cities ! 
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CHAP, XII. 

saint Paul’s heavenly mindedness. 


r J''ItUE religion consists in the subju- 
gation of the body to the soul, and 
of the soul to God. The apostle every- 
where shews, that by our apostacy this 
order is destroyed, or rather inverted. 
At the same time he teaches, that though 
brought into .this degraded state by our 
own perverseness, we are not hopelessly 
abandoned to it. He not only shews the 
possibility, but the mode of our restor- 
ation, and describes the happy condition, 
of the restored, even in this world, by 
declaring, that to be spiritualty -minded 
is life and peace. 


He knew that opr faculties .are neither 
good nor evil in themselves, but power- 
13 ful 
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ful instruments for the promotion of 
both j active capacities for either, just as 
the bent of our character is determined 
by the predominanceof religion or of sin, 
of the sensual or of the spiritual mind. 
Saint Paul eminently exhibited, both in 
his example and in his writings, this spi- 
ritual tftind. He was not only supremely 
excellent in unfolding the doctrines, and 
inculcating the duties, of Christianity ; 
he was not only equal in* correctness of 
sentiment and purity of practice, with 
those who are 'drily orthodox, and supe- 
rior to those who are coldly practical ; 
but “ he perfects holiness in the fear of 
** God.” He abounds in that heavenly 
mindedness which is the uniting link 
between doctrinal and practical jpiety, 
which, b^ the unction it infuses into 
both, proves that both arfe the result of 
Divine grace j and which consists in an 
entire consecration of the affections, a 
voluntary surrender of the whole man 
to God. 


This 
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This disposition the apostle' makes the 
preliminary to all; performance, as well 
as the condition of all acceptance. This 
it in which constitutes the charm of his 
writings. There is a spirit of sanctity 
which pervades them* and which, whilst 
it affords the.best evidence of the love of 
God shed abroad in his own heart, in- 
fuses it also into the heart of his readers. 
While he is Erasing the fire bums, and 
communicates its pure flame to every 
breast susceptible of genuine Christian 
feeling. Under its influence his argu- 
ments become persuasions, his exhort- 
ations entreaties. A sentiment so ten- 
der, an earnestness so imploring, breathes 
throughout them, that it might seem that 
all regard for himself, all care for his 
own interests, is swallowed up in his 
ardent and affectionate concern for the 
spiritual interests of others. 

The exuberance of his love and grati- 
tude the fruits of his abundant faith, 

breaks 
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breaks out almost m spiteof himself. 
His zeal reproves opr timidity, his energy 
©ur indifference. «* He dwells,” as an 
Sequent writer has remarked, “ with 
“ almost untimely descant,” on the parae 
of Him who had called him out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous lighi. That 
name which We are so reluctant to pro- 
nounce, pot through ^ reverence to its 
possessotybut fear of each other, 'ever 
sounds with holy boldness from the lips 
of Paul. His bursts of sacred joy, his 
triumphant appeals to the truth of the 
promises, his unbounded confidence in 
the hope set before him, carry an air not 
only of patience but of victory, not only 
of faith but pf fruition. 

Whoever desires more particularly to 
compare this spirit of Divine power mani- 
fested by the apostle, with the opposite 
spirit of the world, let him carefully 
peruse the eight chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. After describing the 

strong 
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strong and painful conflict with the 
malignant power of sin in the seventh 
chapter, with what a holy exultation does 
he, in the opening of the eighth, hurry 
in, as it were, the assurance that “there 
“ is now no condemnation to them that 
“ are in Christ Jesus.” It somewhat 
resembles that instant, I had almost said 
that impatient, mercy of God in the third 
of Genesis, which seems eager to make 
the promise follow close upon the fall, 
the forgiveness updfe the sin ; to cut off 
the distressing space between terror and 
joy, to leave no interval for despair, 
God, who is so patient when he is to 
punish, is not patient when he is to save. 
He delays to strike, but he makes haste 
to pardon. “ After the first offence/’ 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ God could 
“ not stay from redeeming;” nor could 
Paul stay from proclaiming that we are 
reddlmed. The apostle, like his Creator, 
loses not a moment to comfort the soul 
which he has been afflicting, 


In 
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In this divine effusion we at once 
discern the difference between natural 
weakness and superadd ed strength; be- 
tween the infirmities which are fortified 
by the assistance of the Spirit, and the 
sensual mind, which not only is not, but 
cannot be subject to the law of God ; 
between him who not having “ the Spirit 
“ of Christ is none of his,” and him in 
whom “ Christ the spirit of life dwells;” 
between him, who, if he yield to the 
pleasures of sense, shall die, and him 
who, through; the Spirit mortifying the 
deeds' of the body, shall live. 

It is worth observing that he does 
not make the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two classes of characters, to 
consist merely in the actual crimes and 
grosser vices of the one class, and the 
better actions of the other. It is to the 
sensual and the spiritual mind, the foun- 
tain of good and evil deeds, to which he 
refers as the decisive test. This radical 

dis- 
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distinction he further conceives to be a 
more obvious line of separation than 
even any difference of religious opinions, 
any distinction arising from the mere 
adoption of peculiar dogmas. 

That the reviving assurance may ap- 
pear to belong exclusively to real Christ- 
ians, he marks the change of character 
by the definite tense now, implying their 
recent victory over their old corruptions 
which he had beeffi deploring. This pre- 
caution would prevent those . who re- 
mained in their former state from taking 
lo themselves the comfort of a promise 
in which they have no part. He guards 
it still more explicitly by declaring, that 
the true evidence of this renovation of 
heart was their walking after the Spirit, 
a term which describes habitual progress 
in the new way, to which we are con- 
ducted by the new nature, and which, 
if it do not always preserve us from 
deviating from it, recalls us back to it. 

This 
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This power Paul felt ; and on this 
principle he wrote ; and he never wrote 
on any principle on which he did not 
act. After he had carried piety to the 
most heroic elevation j after he had 
pressed the most fervent exertions on 
others, and gained the most splendid 
conquests over himself, — still he con- 
sidered himself only in the road to saliva- 
tion ; still he never thought of slackening 
his course ; he thought not of resting, 
he had not reached his end. He was 
not intimidated from pursuing it by new 
difficulties; his resolution rose with hi§ 
trials ; as one assault was but the prelude 
to another, so a new conflict brought a 
new victory. All he feared for himself, 
all against which he cautioned others, 
was declension ; his grand solicitude for 
them and for himself was, that they might 
not lose the ground they had gained. 
He welt knew that even the present 
position could not be long maintained 

without 
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without the pursuit of farther conquests. 
He ’walked after the spirit. 

The terrible forms of distress which 
he summons to view in this, as well as in 
other parts of his Epistles, always re- 
mind him of the principle which makes 
them supportable. He enumerates human 
miseries in all their variety of shapes, — 
tribulation , distress, persecution, famine, 
nakedness, peril, sword. But to what 
end does he muster this confederated 
band of woes ? He calls on them, not to 
avert the sufferings which they inflict j 
no, he challenges them to separate the 
Christian sufferer from the love of Christ. 
He presents himself to us as an instance 
of the supreme triumph of this love over 
alL earthly calamity. The man whose 
distresses abounded, who was pressed above 
measure, comes out of the conflict, not 
only a conqueror, — that to one of his ar- 
dent spirit seemed too poor a triumph, — 
' he 
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lie is more than a conqueror. But how is • 
this victory achieved ? Through him mho 
loved us. That lowliness which made 
him say just before, “ that which I do 
<c I allow not, but what I hate that I 
** do,” must have been lifted by a mighty 
faith when he exclaimed, “ I am per- 
“ suaded that neither death nor life, nor 
“ angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
“ nor things present, nor things tt> come, 
“ nor life, nor death, nor any other 
** e creature, shall be able to separate us 
“ from the love of God, which is in 
” Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

In speaking, in this chapter, of the 
glories of the eternal world, his rapture 
does not escape him as the sally of the 
imagination, as a thought awakened by a 
sudden glance of the object ; he does not 
express himself at random from the im- 
pulse of the moment ; his is not the con- 
jectural language of ignorant desire, of 
uncertain hope ; it is an assumption of 

the 
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the sober tone of calculation. “ I 
“ reckon,” says he, like a man skilled in 
this spiritual arithmetic, • — ** I reckon,” 
after a due estimate of their comparative 
value, “ that the sufferings of the pre- 
“ sent time are not worthy to be com- 
** pared with the glory which shall be 
** revealed.” 

No man was ever so well qualified to 
make this estimate. Of the sufferings of 
the present world he had shared more 
largely than any man. Of the glory that 
shall be revealed, he had had a glimpse 
granted to no other mam He had been 
caught up into paradise. He “ had 
“ heard the words of God and seen the 
“ visions of the Almighty,” and the re- 
sult of his privileged experience was, 
that he “ desired to depart and to be 
“ with Christ ;” that he desired to escape 
from this valley of tears j‘ that he wa£ 
impatient to recover the celestial vi 
sion, eager Jo perpetuate the momen 

tarj 
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tary foretaste of the glories of immor- 
tality. 

We perceive, then, how this hope of 
future felicity sustained him under con- 
flicts, of which we, in an established state 
of Christianity, and suffering only under 
the common trials of mortality, can have 
no adequate conception. His courageous 
faith was k£pt alive and fortified by fer- 
vently practising the duty he so unwea- 
riedly urges upon others, continuing in- 
stant in prayer. 

To encourage this practice in his 
readers, and at the same time to point out 
the source of his own heavenly hope, and 
continual intercourse with the Divine 
Presence, he adds, “ the Spirit helpeth 
“ our infirmities, for we know not what 
“ we should pray for as we ought, but 
** the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
“ us.” Nor does his high trust and con- 
fidence in God, thus gendered, easily 

find 
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find its limit. On the contrary, he adds 
we know that o(f things work together 
“ for good to them that love God.” 

This trust was an assurance of the 
largest import, and it involved indefinite 
consequences. Having cordially confided 
in Him for salvation through the blood 
of Christ, he found, as is always the 
case, the greater involving the less ; he 
found that he had little difficulty in trust- 
ing Him with his inferior concerns. To 
Him to whom he had committed his 
eternal happiness, to Him he could not 
scruple to confide his fortune, his health, 
his reputation, his life. 

We have not, it is true, these manifest- 
ations, of which the apostle was favoured 
with a temporary enjoyment. But we 
have his testimony, added to the testi- 
mony, the evidences, the proofs, the pro- 
mises, the demonstrations of the whole 
New Testament. ^Why, theft, are we not 

sup- 
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siupported,encouraged, an imated by them? 
It is because we do not examine these 
evidences, because we do not consult 
these testimonies, because we neglect 
these proofs j therefore it is, that we 
are not nurtured by these promises. We 
entertain them as speculations, rather 
than as convictions, we receive them as 
notions rather than as facts. 

If ever <a cordial desire of these devout 
assurances is conferred, it is in fervent 
prayer. What an encouragement to this 
holy exercise, is the hope of being raised 
by it, to the heart-felt belief that such 
felicity is real, and that it is reserved 
for the final portion of the humble Chris- 
tian ! Too humble, perhaps, to give full 
credit that such great things can be in 
store for him. For a moment he is stag- 
gered, till fa|th, the parent of that humi- 
lity which trembles while it believes, 
enables him to apply to himself the pro- 
mises of Hint to whom -nothing is impos- 

vol. ii. d sible. 
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sible, the merits , of Him for whom no- 
thing is too great, the death of Him who 
died that we mightJive for ever. 

In whatever part of his writings the 
Apostle speaks of the efficacy of the death 
of Christ, and of the “ constraining” 
power of his love, there is a vehemence 
in his desire, a vivacity in his sentiments, 
an energy in his language, an intensity 
in his feelings, which strongly indicate 
a mind penetrated with the depth of his 
own views. He paints the love of his 
Lord as a grace, of which, though his 
soul was deeply sensible as to its nature, 
yet as to. the degree, it is “ exceeding 
“ abundantly above,” not only “ all that 
“ he could ask,” but “ all that he could 
“ think.” His boldest conceptions sink 
under the impression which no language 
could convey. 

Yet these sublim^portions of his writ- 
ings, which bear the more Special stamp 

and 
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and impress of the gospel, which afford 
the nearest view of realities as yet unap- 
proachable, are set aside by many, as 
things in which they have no personal 
concern. They have, indeed, a sort of 
blind reverence for them, as for something 
which they conceive to be at once sacred 
and unintelligible, such a kinij of respect 
as a man would naturally entertain at the 
sight of a copy of the Scriptures in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand. 

Eloquent as he was, we often find him 
labouring under his intense conception 
of ideas too vast for utterance. In de- 
scribing the extent of the love of God, 
its height and depth, its length and 
breadth, his soul seems to expand with 
the dimensions he is unfolding. His 
expressions seem to acquire all that force 
with which he intimates that the soul 
itself, so acted upon, is invested. To be 
strengthened with mighty would have been 
reckoned tautology in an ordinary writer 
d 2 on 
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on all ordinary, subject ; and to be 
strengthened with all might, would seem 
an attribute impossible to mortality. But 
holy Paul had himself felt the excellency 
of that power ; he knew that it is derived, 
and that the fountain of derivation is the 
glorious power of God. 

In delineating the mighty operations 
of Divine love on the human mind, the 
seeming hyperboles are soberly true. 
Where t^e theme is illimitable, language 
will bu,#st its bounds. He preaches 
riche&’which are unsearchable — exhorts to 
know the love which surpasses knowledge 
— promises peace which passes understand- 
ing — we must look at the things which 
are not seen — against hope we must believe 
in, hope — while sorrowful we must be 
always rejoicing — as having nothing we 
must reckon that we possess all things — 
dying and behold we live — though un- 
known we are* well known. In short, he 
reconciles contradictions, unites oppo- 
7 sites. 
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sites. Antipathies by nature become 
affinities by grace. The love of God in 
Christ is the point where he makes con- 
traries centre, and impossibilities meet. 

His spirit seems most intimately to 
identify itself with the church of Ephesus. 
What an improbable union ! The late 
idolatrous worshippers of Diana, and the 
late persecutor of the saints of Jesus, 
have now but one heart and one soul ! 
These recent enemies to Christy and to 
each other, now meet in on«» common 
point of attraction. With what holy 
triumph does he dilate on their cgtfitnon 
faith! that love of God in Christ Jesus 
which is their common centre and bond 
of union! 

Still, as we have such frequent occa- 
sion to observe, he does not sacrifice 
practical duty to the indulgence of his 
rapture. Still he does not allow even 
these Ephesians to rest satisfied with the 
d 3 grace 
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grace they have received. It is not 
enough that they have been favoured 
with a vocation, they must “ walk worthy 
“ of it.” “ The perfecting of the 
“ saints” must be carried on ; “ they 
* c must reach to the measure of the stature 
“ of the fulness of Christ.” No such 
perfection had been attained as would 
allow them to rest in their present po- 
sition. Even on this highly favoured 
church, progress is enjoined, pressed, 
reiterated. No elevation of devout feel- 
ing sets him above attention to moral 
goodness. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the abrupt apostrophes of praise and gra- 
titude into which, in the midst of sorrow, 
of exhortation, of reproof, he unexpect- 
edly breaks out. The love of his Re- 
deemer so fills his soul, that it requires 
an effort to restrain its outward .expres- 
sion. Even when engaged in the trans- 
action of business, and directing the 

con- 
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concerns of others, which, by an ordinary 
mind, would have been pleaded as a valid 
reason for suspending" spiritual ideas, and 
dismissing spiritual feelings, they yet mix 
themselves, as it were involuntarily, with 
his secular cares ; there is not only a 
satisfaction, but a joyfulness, in these 
escapes of affection which seem to spring 
from his soul, in proportion to the depres- 
sion of his circumstances, to the danger 
which surrounded, to the deaths which 
threatened him. 

When Paul and Silas were imprisoned 
at Philippi, it is recorded that they 
prayed at midnight. This would natu- 
rally be expected from such men, under 
such circumstances; but it is added; 
“ they sang praises unto God.” Thus 
they not only justified, but glorified Him, 
under this suffering, as well as degrad- 
ation. • For it must not be forgotten, 
that this imprisonment was *ot merely a 
measure for securing their persons,— 
i) 4 they 
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they were stripped bare — many stripes 
were laid upon them, and the iron entered 
into theif souf. Y£t they sang praises 
unto God ! 

What a triumph is here of the element 
of spirit over the force and violence of 
outward circumstances ! 


“ Th’ oppressor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells.” 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians, to 
which we have just referred, we are pre- 
sented with a fresh instance how much 
his devotion rose under the same circum- 
stances of distress. It was written from 
a prison, and is almost one entire effusion 
of love and praise. It is an overflow- 
ing expression pf affectionate gratitude, 
that has nd* parallel. It seems to be 
enriched with an additional infusion 

of 
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of the spirit of God, and has perhaps 
more of the heroism of Christian feeling 
than, except in the discourses of our 
Lord, is to be found in the whole sacred 
treasury. It seems to come fresh from the 
celestial world. He speaks not as from a 
prison, but as from a region of light, and 
life, and glory. His thoughts are in hea- 
ven, his soul is with his Saviour, his heart 
is with his treasure : no wonder, then, 
that his language has a tincture of the 
idiom of immortality. 

As Archimedes, when Syracuse was 
taken by the besiegers, was so intent 
on a mathematical demonstration, that 
he knew not when the city was lost: 
so the apostle, absorbed in a concern 
as much superior to that of the phi- 
losopher as Scripture truth is to scien- 
tific, lost sight of the cruelties of Nero, 
forgot his former sufferings, felt not his 
present captivity, thought not of his im- 
pending fate — present, past, and future, 
d 5 as 
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as they related to himselfj were absorbed 
in his zeal for the salvation of the Church, 
for the glory of its founder ! Mark the 
Divine supports vouchsafed to this impri- 
soned Saint ! Note his state of grace ! 
Observe the perfection of his faith! How 
the motion of his spirit was accelerated 
as it drew nearer to its centre! He, whose 
deep humility had suggested to him the 
possibility, that, after converting others, 
he might himself be rejected : he who 
had desired not to be uncloathed, but to 
be cloathed upon — now declares that he 
is ready to be offered up, now desires to 
depart ; not in the gentle decay of ex- 
hausted nature, not in the weaning lan- 
guor of a sick bed, not in the calm of a 
peaceful dissolution, suffering only the 
pains inseparable from an ordinary death ; 
but he is prepared to meet the hand of 
violence : he is ready to pour out his 
blood upon the scaffold ; he is longing to 
join “ the souls of them which were 
“ beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 

“ and 
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“ and for the word of God.” So far 
from being dismayed, because be knew 
that his martyrdom was at hand ; he 
who knew not what' ft was to boast, 
yet, knowing in whom he bad trusted ; 
feeling his eternal redemption drawing 
nigh, could exclaim with a holy bravery : 

“ I have fought a good fight? I have 
■“ finished my course ; I have kept the 
“ faith.” 

Then, in a rapture of triumphant joy 
at the mental view of the crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge “ had prepared for him against 
“ the great day,” that same unparalleled 
philanthropy, which he had so constantly 
manifested, breaks out and consecrates a 
moment, when we mighthave supposedthe 
immediate nearness of his own unspeak- 
able blessedness would have engrossed 
his whole soul. His religion was no selfish 
piety, his hope no solitary salvation. 
Gratitude swells into its highest transport 
d 6 from ■ 
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from the reflection that the Lord Jesus 
had not exclusively reserved the Crown 
for him, no, nor fdr the beloved Timo- 
thy, to whom he writes, nor for the 
multitude of his own friends, nor for the 
converts who were to be peculiarly “ his 
“joy and crown of rejoicing j” but “ for 
" all them also which love his appear- 
“ ing,” for all “ the redeemed of the 
“ Lord” to the end of the world. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

a 'general view of the qualities of saint 

PAUL: HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 

HIS DELICACY IN GIVING ADVICE OR RE- 

PROOF HIS INTEGRITY. 


r J , HERE is in Saint Paul’s writings and 
conduct, such a warmth and open- 
ness; so much frankness and candour; 
such an unreserved pouring out of his 
very soul ; such a free disclosure of his 
feelings, as well as of his opinions ; such 
an elevation, mingled with such a sober- 
ness of thinking; so much social kind- 
ness, with so much Divine love ; so much 
practical activity, with such deep spi- 
rituality ; so much human prudence, with 
so much of the wisdom which is from 
above ; so much tenderness for the per- 
, sons 
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sons.of men, with so little connivance at 
their faults; so much professional dig- 
nity, with so much personal humility, — 
as it would be difficult to find in any 
other human being. 

Yet in all these opposite excellencies, 
there is nothing that is not practicable, 
nothing that is not imitable. His religion, 
like Ids morality, has a peculiar sedate- 
ness. . %His ardent feelings betray him 
into no intemperance of speech, into no 
inequality of action. His piety is free 
from eccentricity, his faith from pre- 
sumption. 

Uniformly we find a great reasonable- 
ness in his character ; and it adds to his 
value as an example, that he was, if we 
may be allowed so familiar an expression, 
eminently a man of business. His trans- 
actions, indeed, alwaystended to the same 
end with his devotions and his instruc- 
tions ; he was full of care, but it was the 

care 
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care of all the churches : each day was 
fully occupied, but it, was that same 
“ care” which came upon him, not only 
as a Sunday, but as a daily care. 

The perfection in which he possessed 
this quality, proves that his devotedness 
had in it nothing of abstraction. He 
exhibited no contempt of the common 
usages, no renunciation of the common 
comforts of life, when the former could 
with propriety be observed, or J;he latter 
be lawfully enjoyed ; no covetijjgof suf- 
ferings, when they could be conscien- 
tiously avoided. He w r as no pattern for 
ascetics, no prototype for Stylites. He 
bequeathed no example of bodily ma- 
cerations, nor uncommanded austerities, 
nor penances unprofitably aiming at 
atonement. His idea of self-denial was 
to sacrifice bis own will } his notion of 
pleasing God was to do and suffer the 
Divine will. 


His 
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His discretion was scarcely less conspi- 
cuous than his zeal : unlike some enthu- 
siastic Christians in the early ages of the 
Church, who, not contented to meet per- 
secution, invited it ; he never sought, 
whilst he never shrunk from danger. 
Though his life was one continued mar- 
tyrdom, to which the brief suffering of 
the stake or the axe would have been a 
mercy, yet he was contented to live for 
lengthened services ; though he would 
have firiished his course with joy to 
himself, he was willing to protract it 
for the glory of God ; though he counted 
not his life dear, yet he knew it to be 
useful, and therefore desired its conti- 
nuance. 

He was entirely exempt from that 
indiscreet zeal which seems to glory in 
provoking the displeasure of the world. 
He had nothing of that bad judgment, 
which seeks distinction from singularity. 
His straight forward rectitude neither 

courted 
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courted the applause, nor despised the 
good opinion of men. He who, in the 
integrity of his heart, could say, “ We 
“ sought glory neither of you nor yet 
“ of others $” in the tenderness of that 
heart could say, to the same persons, lor 
“ what is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
“ rejoicing ; are not even ye, — ye are 
“ our glory and joy ?” 

He was totally free from any irrational 
confidence in supernatural interpositions. 
Though living under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, he felt no enthusiastic infla- 
tion. Thougfi, in his perilous # voyage, 
assured by an angel of God that there 
should be no loss of lives, yet he helped 
with his own hands to throw; out the 
tackling, and the ship must fftfcvworked 
by his direction. He went farther, de- 
claring, “ except the men abide in the 
“ ship, ye cannot be saved.” Could the 

* Acts, cli. xxvii. 


boldest 
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boldest impugncr of Divine Providence 
have exercised more prudence, have 
exhibited more activity ? 

Not only from this passage, but from 
the general spirit of his writings, we 
may learn, that merely to say, we trust 
in God for the accomplishment of any 
thing within our power, without using 
ourselves the rational means of accom- 
plishing it, is a total want of sense ; and 
not entirely to trust in Him, while we 
are using them, is an utter want of faith. 

Though favoured with immediate re- 
velations from above, yet was Paul so 
singularly modest, as only slightly to ad- 
vert to Divine communications, and then 
in the name of a third person, — I knew 
a man in Christ. So continent of speech, 
as not even to disclose this distinction 
till near fourteen years after it hud been 
conferred. May we not then agree /with 
the sagacious Paiey, that “ Saint Paul’s 

“ mind 
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“ mind liad none of the characters of 
“ enthusiasm ; that the coolness of his 
“ head always kept pace with the wanntli 
“ of his heart ?” 


His conduct uniformly exhibits the 
precise distinction between Christian 
wisdom and worldly policy. Ilia bound- 
ary-line is clearly defined, and he never 
steps over it to serve a purpose. Of 
that prudence which is a-kin to selfish- 
ness, of that discretion which leans to 
craft, of that candor which tends to 
undue pliancy, of that wisdom which 
is sensual and earthly, he had not 
the slightest tincture. What an illus- 
trious orator of our own time said of his 
contemporary statesman, may be far 
more appropriately applied to Saint Paul, 
— that, in gaining admiration, his virtues 
were his arts. * 

His intellectual powers were admir- 
ably constituted to second his high moral 

* Mr. Burke of the Marquis of Rockingham. 

and 
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and spiritual attainments. He had an 
intuitive sagacity of mind. This deep 
master of the science of man was in- 
timately acquainted with all the doub- 
lings and turnings, the intricacies and 
perversenesses of the heart: In short, 
he knew the exact point from which to 
take the most comprehensive view of 
this scene of man ; and his writings pos- 
sess this great advantage, that they also 
put the intelligent reader in the position 
to take the same view. He knew every 
plait and fold of the human character. 
He had studied the species in all its 
modifications and varieties, from the 
monarch on the throne to the meanest 
officer in his court; from the high priest 
presiding in the Sanhedrim to the phari- 
see prayiqg in the street : of the intoler- 
ance bfsjS^^one, he had had personal 
experience ; through the duplicity of 
the other, his keen eye could pierce, 
without consulting the breadth of his 
phylactery. 


The 
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The same acute penetration brought 
him no less acquainted with the errors 
of the well-intentioned, with the weak- 
nesses of the wise, with the failings of the 
virtuous, and the inconsistencies of even 
the conscientious. Yet did he never 
convert his knowledge of all the shades 
of the human mind to an unkind, male- 
volent, or selfish purpose. It never taught 
him to hate the unworthy, with whose 
obliquities it made him acquainted : or 
to despise the weak, whose infirmities 
it had discovered. So far was he from 
availing himself of his sagacity by turn- 
ing the vices or imbecilities of others to 
his own account, that it inspired him 
with a more tender and compassionate 
feeling for the frailties of their common 
nature. 

In perusing his Epistles We should 
always bear in mind that Saint Paul is 
not addressing the profligate and pro- 
fane, but converts, or at least, religious 

pro- 
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professors. This consideration would 
prevent our putting the reproofs and cor- 
rections which he thought necessary for 
them at too great a distance from our- 
selves. Into this danger we may be too 
much inclined to fall, if we do not bring 
these people nearer to what we suppose 
to be our own level. They were already 
Christians. It was not, therefore, always 
necessary to arrange all the fundamental 
doctrines into a regular system, much 
less to begin with a formal exposition of 
the elements of a religion, with the prin- 
ciples of which they were already im- 
bued j or at least with the doctrines of 
which they were acquainted. This man- 
ner of addressing them is a proof that 
their progress was already considerable. 

The first Epistle is inscribed “ To all 
“ that are at Rome, beloved of God, 
“ called to be saints, whose faith is 

spoken of throughout the world.” The 
next is “ to the church of God at Co- 

“ rintb, 
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<e rinth, with all the saints in Achaia.” 
Another “ to the saints that are at 
“ Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ 
“ Jesus.” Again, “ to the saints and 
“ faithful brethren in Christ at Colosse.” 
His letters to individual friends, designate 
also the piety of his correspondents. 
‘ £ To Timothy his son in the faith j” 
“ to Titus his own son after the common 
“ faith.” And in writing to the Hebrews 
collectively, he denominates them “ holy 
“ brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
“ calling.” 

It would be well if the generality of 
Christians could aspire to rank with any 
of these classes. Saint Paul’s knowledge 
of mankind, however, of which we have 
said so much, would prevent his address- 
ing the best of his converts, as characters 
who did not require either caution, cor- 
rection, or improvement. He knew even 
after., they had adopted the Christian 
profession, how pertinaciously bad habits 

would 
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would cleave to some, how much beset- 
ting sins, natural infirmity, temptation 
without and passion within, would impede 
the progressof others. He was aware that 
many who thought themselves sincere, 
and perhaps really were so, were yet 
careless and cold-hearted ; that many 
who were warm in profession were selfish, 
indolent, covetous ; that many who ap- 
peared to be lovers of God, were yet 
inordinately lovers of pleasure; that some 
who professed to be dead to sin were 
alive to the world. “ Alexander did 
** him much evil ** Demas forsook 
“ him “ Phygellus and Hermogenes 
.«* turned away from him.” 

The persons to whom he wrote might, 
on the whole, be considered as no unfair 
specimen of professing Christians in every 
age. Consequently neither his doctrine 
nor his precepts can, by any fair rule of 
judgment, be limited to the community, 
or evfen to the individual, to whom they 

were 
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were immediately, inscribed; he has 
■erected his mandates into an> unalterable 
standard of general Christianity. 

The inspiring guide of Saint-Paul knew 
that human nature, left to its own specific 
operation, would be the same in .that 
church of Rome to which his Epistle was 
addressed, as in the now-existing church 
of that metropolis, — a church which has 
so far departed from the simplicity of its 
founder; that the church .of Ephesus 
would differ only in its local circum- 
stances and form of government from the 
church of England ; that the same sort of 
beings, with the same wants and weak- 
nesses which composed the church of Ga- 
latia, would compose that of Geneva and 
of Holland ; — that it was not the Corin- 
thian convert alone who should become 
“ a new creature that it was not the 
member of an y particular community that 
must “ put off the old man with his 
“ deeds he . knew that the traa$mut- 

vol. 11, e ing 
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ing power of true religion would confer 
the same character ofnewness upon every 
genuine believer ; that as in every age 
the principle is the same, so also will be 
its results. 

In illustration of these general re- 
marks, let us select a particular case. — 
Our apostle had not studied the human 
heart to so little purpose as not to per- 
ceive that it is of itself commonly indis- 
posed to liberality. Even where a mea- 
sure of religious feeling has conferred or 
enlarged this virtue, he knew that it re- 
quires frequent excitement to keep the 
flame alive ; that if easily kindled by 
some affecting tale, or some present ob- 
ject, it may, by being left to itself, be 
as easily extinguished. He knew that 
impressions, if not immediately followed 
up, and acted upon, soon wear out ; that 
a warm impulse, if left to cool, evaporates 
in mere profession. On this principle, 
then, wc find him delicately reminding 

the 
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the Corinthians * of the zeal with which 
they had voluntarily engaged to raise a 
fund for the indigent, and remonstrating 
on the obligation to put their own plan 
in execution, by distributing as well as 
collecting. 

In suggesting this duty, he takes a 
circuitous path, by intimating the neces- 
sity of consistency in the conduct of 
Christians, by dwelling on the expedi- 
ency of those who abounded in faith, 
and eloquence, and religious knowledge, 
abounding also in acts of beneficence ; 
and by hinting that a high profession, 
without that broad principle of Christian 
charity, of which he knew alms-giving 
to be one fruit, would be an anomaly 
discreditable to themselves, and injurious 
to religion. 

He then proposes to them, with the 
hand of a master, persuasions, argu- 

* 2 Cor. ch. viii. 

£ 2 meats. 
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j ments, and examples; he makes duties 
grow out of motives, and impresses both 
by actual instances. Ho mentions in a 
-sort of incidental way, the benevolence 
-of a less opulent and less instructed peo- 
ple, the Macedonians ; and according to 
his invariable custom, produces their cha- 
rity as growing out Of their piety. They 
gave themselves first unto the Lord , and 
then, as the effect would naturally fol- 
low the cause, they gave unto us by the 
will of God. He informs them that this 
generous people did not wait to confer 
their bounty till it was solicited. He 
intimates that in this instance it was not 
those who wanted the charity, but those 
who gave it, “ that pressed it with muck 
“ intreaty ;” instructively hinting that 
they had made the true use of afflictions, 
for (hat “their poverty,” instead of being 
pleaded as an apology for withholding 
•their charity, “ abounded to the riches 
^ jof their liberality.” 


This 
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This was a powerful intimation, that 
if those more indigent converts had been 
so bountiful, what might not be expected 
from the opulent metropolis of the regions- 
of Achaia ? It was also an experiment of 
their sincerity ; for if they were more- 
forward in profession, and more abundant 
in. graces, would it not be an expected 
consequence, that they should be more, 
abundant in works of charity ? 

And, finally, not contented with press- 
ing upon them the example of a church 
of inferior note, he rises suddenly to the 
sublimest of all precedents. He does not, 
to them, quote any injunction of their 
Divine Master to charity, though with 
such injunctions the Gospel abounds; 
but in a manner strong, and instant; 
unexpectedly presses his example, aqd in 
the loftiest possible instance * ; ** Mr ye 
“ know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ, though he was rich, yet for your 


* 2 Cor. ch- viii. 
£ 3 
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“ sakes lie became poor, that ye through 
“ his poverty might be rich.” To what a 
trifle, to what a nothing, does he, by this 
admirable turn, reduce the' largest pecu- 
niary bounty, by directing their atten- 
tion to the UNSPEAKABLE GIFT ! 

To the sajne purpose he directs his 
friends at Ephesus, in his last affectionate 
discourse, to the precept of Christ. After 
the most powerful exhortations, he al- 
ludes to his having himself supplied his 
necessities by the labour of his own 
hands, in order to the exercise of cha- 
rity j and then, lest they should suppose 
thi3 to be any vaunt of bis self-denial, 
rather than a declaration made to sti- 
mulate his hearers to similar industry, 
by a similar motive of charity, — he 
sums up the charge by a most power- 
ful incitement, equal of itself to account 
for his own generosity, as well a9 to 
awaken theirs, producing the only post- 
humous. quotation which Scripture has 

preserved 
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preserved of the Divine Instructor*— 
u Remember the words of the Lord 
“ Jesus, how he said it is more blessed 
** to give than to receive.” 

Another instance of his delicacy is, that 
in addressing the same people, when 
he would lower to its just inferiority the 
value of gifts and miraculous powers in 
comparison of the more excellent 'way, 
he does not .directly point at their 
vanity and self-exaltation, but with a 
refinement worthy the attention of- all 
censors, he transfers the application to 
himself— though I ("not though you) 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels j though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy and faith ; though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. * 

As he thought it necessary in this ad- 
dress to adduce the strongest suppose- 

♦ i Cor. ch. xiii. 
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able instances, even instances which could 
not be thought to exist, there was* no 
method which could so effectually expose 
the radical evil of uncharitableness with 
so little offence to those who were guilty 
of it, as to apply the imaginary case to 
his own person : nor could the most ela- 
borate harangue on the beaoty of charity 
have produced without it so powerful' an 
effect : nor would any delineation of all 
the opposite vices, which were notoriously 
practised by the proud and sensual Corin- 
thians, have affected them so much, as 
this beautiful portrait of the heavenly vir- 
tue, in which many of them were emi- 
nently deficient, and to wlflatn the picture 
therefore presented such a contrast. 

Yet, while lie thus combated their pre- 
ference of talents which might raise ad- 
miration, to those which tended to the 
general good, he thought proper to- let 
thejn see, that the inferior value-he set 
on them , was not to screen or justify any 

igno- 
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ignorance of his own ; and that, as is too 
commonly the case, he did not depreciate 
learning, because he did not possess it, 

w* - ’ , 

After having enjoined on the Thessa. 
lonians, that it was their duty “ to love 
“ one another, as they were taught of 
“ God,” lest it might look like a suspi- 
cion rather than a reminding, he encou- 
ragingly subjoins,, — “ and indeed ye do 
“ it.” In the same spirit, after saying 
to the same church, “ Comfort your- 
“ selves together, and edify one ano- 
“ ther,” he again intimates that they did 
not so much, require to be instructed as 
congratulated, by adding, «* even as also 
“ ye do.” 

Again, with- a holy generosity, tvhen 
he has any thing to notice which he can 
honestly praise, the commendation he 
bestows is undivided $ when any unac- 
ceptable point to press, he softens pre- 
judices and courts compliance by mixing 
e 5 himself 
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himself with the injunction, or involving 
himself in the censure j ..“ let m cleanse 
“ ourselves from all /filthiness : pf flesh 
tc and spirit.” In lamenting, in the 
seventh of Romans, the dominion of sin, 
he speaks in his own person ; in refer- 
ring, in the subsequent chapter, to the 
dominion of grace, he extends the con- 
solation to all believers. On every occa- 
sion which calls both qualities, gentle- 
ness and lowliness, into exercise. Saint 
Paul shews himself not only to be the 
humblest, but the politest of men. 

Had a late noble and polished precep- 
tor * been as conversant with the Holy 
Scriptures as he unquestionably was with 
polite literature, and had his principles 
been as sound as his taste, he would 
have had no occasion to look farther 
than the writings of Paul of Tarsus for 
the . most complete illustration of that 
favourite maxim, the adoption of which 

• Lord Chesterfield* 

ii he 
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he so repeatedly enjoined on his mis- 
guided pupil. His fine sense, under the 
influence ~of religion, would have led 
him, while he pressed the injunction, to 
give it all if wanted, — a right direction. 
He would have found the suaviter in 
modo accompany the fortiter in re more 
uniformly in our apostle than in any 
other writer. 

In addition to the numberless instances 
of this union that occur in his Epistles, 
some of which we have already noticed, 
we cannot forbear mentioning, that, in 
writing to Timothy, he recommends 
“ the spirit of power and of a sound 
“ mind," to which he subjoins, “ hold fatl 
<{ the form of sound words.” But while 
he is so peremptory as to the force of 
the matter, he is not less attentive to the 
duty of mildness in the manner. He 
directs that the dictates of this, sound, 
mind be conveyed with affection , — this 
form of sound words be communicated 
e 6 with 
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with love ; and in expatiating on these 
gentle graces, we must not ibrget the si- 
tuation under which he e)fer6i6ed*them. 

In the days of prosperous fortune; W0‘ 
frequently see the appearance of cheer- 
fulness and complacency in character^ 
not remarkable for gentleness of mind ; 
but Paul, under the most disastrous cir- 
cumstances,never fails to exhibit the same 
amiable courtesies. It is therefore not easy 
to account for the prejudices of certain 
persons who always speak of him as a cha- 
racter of the most repulsive harshness. 

I should be very unwilling to suspect, 
$‘a few of these critics are to be found 
among my own sex, that their dislike to 
this apostle arises from a cause which is 
rathe? calculated to inspire gratitude 
than to provoke censure. His attention, 
in not feeing limited to their highest inte- 
rests, but descending also to their mi- 
nutest concerns, is a proof surely that 

he 
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he thought nothing beneath his notice 
which might r^ise the dignity, and add 
to the beauty of the female character. 
I should be y&ry unwilling to suppose 
that their disapprobation arises from his 
having said — “ She that liveth in plea- 
**sure is dead while she liveth.” Nor 
could I presume to suspect, that his 
injunction of submission to their hus- 
bands, — of subordination always , and of 
silence sometimes, — can possibly be the 
cause of the hostility of any Christian 
ladies. 

Still less would I venture to suppose, 
that their displeasure is owing to his hav- 
ing recommended “ that women should 
“ adorn themselves in modest apparel” 
— nor that they should object to him 
for his preference of “ shamefacedness” 
to- ** costly array,” — of “ sobriety to 
“ broidered hair,” — “ of good works?’ 
to ** gold and pearls.” * 


* 1 Tim. ch. ii. 
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It looks as if Saint Paul was of opi- 
nion, that the external appearance of 
women was' an indication of the dispo- 
sition of the mind; and this opinion, it 
is probable, made him so earnest in re- 
commending these symbols of internal 
purity. He doubtless more strongly 
prohibits certain personal decorations^ 
because they were the insignia of the 
notoriously unworthy females of his time. 
And it may be fairly presumed, that he 
never thought it could be construed into 
a hardship to be cautioned against wear- 
ing the badge of the profession of Lais. 

If they are of opinion that his point- 
edly suggesting to them the ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit was at least a 
superfluous injunction, they will forgive 
him on the ground that he might not 
think it unnecessary, even to the most 
gentle, to “ stir up their pure mind by 
“ way of remembrance.” 


It 
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It is obvious that he could not pos- 
sibly entertain arly prejudices against a 
sex, in which he counted so many valu- 
able friends. And let it be seriously 
observed, that in whatever relates to 
pious affections, to Christian practice, to 
disinterested kindness, to zeal and dili- 
gence, there was obviously, in Saint 
Paul’s estimation, neither male nor 
female. For do we not hear more of his 
affectionate regard for good women, and 
of his generous testimony to their worth, 
than we hear of the friendship with the 
sex of any other character in history ? 
lie delights in their praises. “ Phebe” 
is warmly commended for her good 
offices “ to the Saints at Rome,” not 
only as having been an important as- 
sistant to the apostle himself, but as 
“ the succourer of many” Christians. 
“ Priscilla” is honourably recorded as 
“ his helper in Christ Jesus,” as one who, 
with her husband, had “ for his life laid 
“ down their necks.” For this he thank- 
fully 
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fully observes, they are entitled not only 
to his thanks, but also to <e the thanks 
“ of all the churches of the Gentiles.” 
He acknowledges that “ Mary had be- 
“ stowed much labour on him ^nd- his 
“ converts.” The name of “ Julia” is 
perpetuated by his affectionate gratithde. 
That of “ Chloe” stands prominent in 
his grateful page. “ Trypliena and Try- 
“ phosa laboured much in the Lord.” 
To the honour of British ladies be it 
remembered, that his friend “ Claudia” 
was our country-woman. * 

Paul observes that, in the family of 
Timothy, piety on the female side was 
hereditary, and he congratulates his 

* If any consideration could increase the interest 
we take in this blessed apostle, it would be the strong' 
presumption, from testimonies recently adduced by a 
very learned, pious, and laborious prelate, that Saint 
Paul, in all probability, preached the Gospel in 
Britain, to which country it is conjectured, after the 
most diligent research, that he returned with the family 
of Caractacus. 


friend 
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friend on the excellent principles of his 
two maternal relations ; and virtually 
ascribes to these instructresses, “ that 
“ from a child he was acquainted with 
“ the Scriptures.” Others he has named 
whose praise is not only in the churches, 
but whose names are in the book of life. 

Arc not these testimonies to female 
excellence from such an eulogist, and in 
such a cause, 

“ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ?” 

If it stands recorded on the monument 
of a noble Englishman, as his highest 
distinction, that he was friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney , it stands engraven on a 
monument more durable than brass, even 
in the indestructible records of the Book 
of God, that so many women were the 
honoured friends of the chiefest apostle 
of Jesus Christ. 

, If Saint Paul, has been fbrther accused 
by some persons of being an enemy to 

the 
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the state of marriage, it must be by those 
who forget to take into the account 
what a calamitous time, that in which he 
wrote w r as for Christians, who forget 
also his own express declaration, that the 
suggested suspension of such an union 
was “ good for the present distress”, 
His compassionate mind foresaw the 
aggravated calamities to ydiich the en- 
trance into this tender connection would, 
at this particular juncture, involve the 
persecuted Christians. Is it not absurd 
to suppose that this zealous apostle of 
Christ would suggest, as a permanent 
practice, a measure which must in a few 
years, if persisted in, inevitably occa- 
sion the entire extinction of Christianity 
itself? 

Since, then, it would be derogatory 
to any, especially of my own sex, to 
suspect that their objection to Saint-. 
Paul can arise from any of these causes,, 
may we not more rationally conjecture, 

that 
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that it proceeds from a prejudice lightly 
taken up on hearsay evidence — a pre- 
judice propagated without serious en- 
quiry, without having themselves closely 
examined his writings ? Such an exami- 
nation, to which they are now earnestly 
invited, would convince them that, to 
all his exalted qualities, he added, in an 
eminent degree, urbanity, feeling, and 
liberality. 

But nothing more raises our vene- 
ration for Saint Paul’s character, than 
that his extreme sensibility of heart, 
and his rare delicacy in consulting the 
feelings of others, to which we have so 
frequently referred, is never exercised 
at the expence of his integrity. There 
are, as we have before observed, many 
upright minds, whose honesty is yet 
somewhat disfigured by a harsh temper. 
They are too conscientious to censure 
unjustly, but, knowing the censure to 
be merited, they have rather a pleasure 

in 
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in inflicting the correction. And though 
they are not glad the offender deserves 
it, they are not sorry it is their duty to 
impart it. Saint Paul never severely re- 
proved another, that he did not inflict a 
wound on his own feelings. Yet though 
he would rather have spared anqthet' 
than himself* he would spare neither 
when the imperative voice of duty de- 
manded plain dealing. Gentleness of 
manner in our apostle was the fruit of 
his piety ; the good breeding of some 
men is a substitute for theirs. 

The conduct of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul presents at once a striking instance 
of the integrity of Christian friendship, 
and of the imperfection of human excel- 
lence. Before the apostles met at An- 
tioch, Peter seems to have erred in a 
material point, not in associating freely 
with the Gentiles, but in disingenuously 
shunning their society on the return of 
his Jewish friends. This fear of human 


censure, 
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censure, which was not yet entirely ex- 
tinguished in this great apostle, while 
it strengthened the prejudices of the 
Jews, weakened the influence of the 
other apostles ; misled Barnabas “ though 
“ a good man, and a just j” and not a lit- 
tle alarmed Paul. 

This vigilant minister thought the ex- 
ample so fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences, that he boldly remonstrated on 
this act of duplicity, — an act unlike the 
general character of Peter, which, except 
in one awful instance, rather inclined to 
indiscreet frankness. Paul himself in- 
forms us, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he “ withstood him to his face,” 
not to gratify any resentment of his own, 
but because his friend “ was to be 
“ blamed j” not privately, to spare his 
confusion, but “ before them all,” to 
avert the danger. Nor does this Chris- 
tian sincerity appear to have interrupted 
their friendship j for it did not prevent 
6 Peter 
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Peter on a subsequent occasion front 
alluding to Paul as his beloved brother. 
From this, circumstance we may learn-, 
among oth&r things, that the “ fear of 
“ man” is one of the lingering evils which 
quits the human heart with the greyest 
reluctance ; it shews that it may etdav-e 
to him, eveit'in his renovated state, and 
that therefore the same vigilance ^ neces- 
sary in this, as in his previous charter. 

Peter on this occasion gave an instance 
of that prompt repentance which he had 
so repeatedly manifested after the com- 
mission of an error. He offered no justi- 
fication of his fault, but observed a meek 
silence : we learn also from the recorded 
failings of Saint Peter, that this Jirst 
bishop of Rome at least, did not arrogate 
to himself the claim of infallibility. 

Saint Paul’s kindness for his brethren 
never made him on any occasion lose 
sight of his courageous integrity. Con- 
sidering 
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sidering the Gentile proselytes to be pe- 
culiarly the objects of his care, he reso- 
lutely defended them from the necessity 
of submitting to the law of Moses, thus 
preserving to the Gentiles their liberty, 
andttP. the Gospel its purity. By his firm- 
nesSin thisinstance,agreat obstacle to the 
reception* of Christianity was removed. 

Maf®»e here be allowed to observe, 
though somewhat out of place, that the 
characters of these two apostles are 
brought forward with such remarkable 
prominency and detail, in Sacred His- 
tory, that it would be a subject well 
worthy some able pen to delineate the 
characters of the men, and interweave 
that of their writings in some connected 
work. Thus placed in one frame, we 
should have a most interesting view of 
these two eminent persons as the repre- 
sentatives of the Gentile and the Jewish 
Churches of Christ. This represent- 
ation, incorporated with the circum- 
stances 
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stances which distinguished the firafc' 
promulgation of the Gospel, renders 
every particular concerning them highly 
affecting. 

But to return. — It is to be observed as 
a fresh proof of the honesty and the 
spiritof self-renunciation which governed 
our apostle, that when he reprehends 
the Corinthians for their imprudence in 
opposing one minister to another .; — in 
the partiality and favouritism which he 
condemns, he makes no exception for 
Paul; the preference to himself above 
Apollos would not gratify a mind who, 
beside the danger to the flattered indi- 
vidual, saw the evil of opposition, of 
rivalry, of division, let who will be the 
person preferred. 

He might have seen the dangerous and 
blinding influence of excessive prepos- 
session and party attachment ; when even 
his wise and virtuous contemporary, 

Seneca, 
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Seneca, could say of Cato, that lie would 
rather esteem drunkenness a virtue than 
think Cato vicious. Nor would he pro- 
bably have accepted of the same compli- 
ment which Cicero pays to the famous 
discourse on the Immortality of the Soul, 
-*«- that though Plato had given no reason 
for it, yet his authority would have de- 
termined him. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

A MONG the innumerable difficulties 
daily incident to the life of man, 
we may reckon as not among the least, 
the danger almost inseparable, which 
attends the yet inevitable necessity for 
money. To reconcile integrity in the 
pursuit with innocence in the possession, 
is indeed to convert a perilous trial into 
a valuable blessing. Riches are no evil 
in themselves j the danger lies, in not 
being able to manage the temptation 
they hold , out to us. Even where the 
object is fairly pursued, and the acquisi- 
tion not unfairly appropriated, a close 
application to the attainment of wealth 
is not without its snares to the most up- 
right and liberal mind. 


Even 
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Even these better- disposed persons, in 
spite of purity of intention, and integrity 
of conduct, are in constant danger, while 
in pursuit of their object, of being en- 
tangled in complicated schemes, and 
overwhelmed with excessive solicitude ; 
of being so overcharged with the cares 
of this world, as to put that world which 
is out of sight, out of mind also. 

Others find, or fancy, that there is a 
shorter cut and a surer road to riches, than 
that in which plodding industry holds on 
his slow and weary way. Industry is too 
dull for an enterprising spirit, integrity 
too scrupulous for the mind which is bent 
on a quick accomplishment of its object. 
The rewards of both arc too remote, too 
uncertain, and too penurious for him 
** who maketh haste to be rich.’* 

Much occurs to this point in Saint 
Paul’s charge to Timothy, contained in 
the latter part of the last chapter of his 
f 2- first 
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first Epistle. Keeping one main end in 
view, the apostle has indeed adopted a 
sort of concealed method, which requires 
some attention in the reader to discover. 
The general drift of this powerful ex- 
hortation is, less to guard his beloved 
friend himself, who was perhaps in com- 
paratively small danger from the tempt- 
ation, than to induce him to warn those 
over whom he had the spiritual superin- 
tendance, against the love of money. In 
order to this, he does not immediately 
enter upon the main subject, but opens 
with another proposition, though in no 
very remote connection with it j a pro- 
position the most important, and the 
most incontrovertible, namely, the im- 
mense gain to that soul which should 
combine godliness with contentment. He 
Khew the union to be inseparable ; that 
as godliness cannot subsist without con- 
tentment, so neither can true content- 
ment spring from any other than an in- 
ward principle of real piety. All con- 
tentment, 
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lentment, which has not its foundation 
in religion, is merely constitutional — 
animal hilarity, the flow of blood and 
spirits in the more sanguine character ; 
coldness and apathy in the more indif- 
ferent. 

The pressing, then, this preliminary 
principle was beginning at the right 
end. A spirit of contentment is stifling ;i 
covetousness in its birth ; it is strangling 
the serpent in the cradle. Strong and 
striking are the reasons which the apos- 
tle produces against discontent. To the 
indigent he says, “ they brought nothing 
“ into the world,” therefore they need 
the less murmur at possessing little in 
it. To the wealthy he holds out a still 
more powerful argument against the rage , 
canine of dying rich, when he reminds 
them that they “ can carry nothing out 
** of it.” 


F 3 


This 
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This reflection he intends at once to 
teach content to the poor, and modera- 
tion to the ricli. The one should be 
satisfied with a bare subsistence, for the 
poorest cannot be poorer than when they 
came into the world,; the other should 
not enlarge their desires for boundless 
indulgences, to the means of gratifying 
which, as well as to the gratification it- 
self, the grave will so soon put a period. 

The'apostle having shewn his deep in- 
sight into the human mind by this brief 
but just view of the subject, goes on to 
shew the miserable consequences of dis- 
content, or, which is the same thing, of 
an indefinite desire of wealth. “ They 
“ that will be rich, fall into temptation 
# and a snare, and into many foolish and 
“ hurtful lusts which drown men in de- 
“ struction and perdition.” The words 
are weighty and powerful, and amply 
verified by experience, whether we con- 
sider 
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sider money in its acquisition or in 
its possession. Its votaries “ fall into a 
“ snare.” 

We have need to be more intently on 
the watch against the intrusions of this 
unsuspected sin, because there is not one 
which intrenches itself within so many 
creditable pretences ; none in which 
more perverted passages are adduced 
from Scripture itself in its support. — > 
“ If any provide not for those of his 
“ own house, he is worse than an infi- 
“ del,” is frequently translated into a 
language foreign to its meaning, unfa- 
vourable to dispersing abroad. That 

charity begins at home, is not seldom 
pleaded as a reason why she should 
never stir but. There is one plea always 
ready as an apology for the eagerness for 
amassing superfluous wealth ; and it is a 
plea which has a good look. We must 
provide for our children is the pretence, 
but we must indulge our avarice, is the 

f 4 truth. 
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truth. The fact is, a man is provident 
for his family, but he is covetous for him- 
self. The sordid mind and the grasping 
hand are too eager to put off their gra- 
tification to so remote a period as the 
future aggrandisement of those for whom 
they pretend to amass. The covetous 
man hungers for instant gratification, 
for the pleasure of counting his hoards, 
for the pride of tc calling his lands by 
“ his own name.” 

Even many professing Christians, who 
speak with horror of public diversions, 
or even of human literature, as contain- 
ing the essence of all sin, yet seem to see 
no turpitude, to feel no danger, to dretfid 
no responsibility, in any thing that re- 
spects this private, domestic, bosom sin ; 
this circumspect vice, this discreet and 
orderly corruption. Yet the sins which 
make no nmse are often ihe most 
dangerous, and the vices of which the 
effect is to procure respect, instead of 

con- 
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contempt, constitute the most deadly 
snare. 

Wit has not been more alert in shooting 
its pointed shafts at avarice, than argu- 
ment has been busy in its defence. No ad- 
vocate, it is true, will venture to defend 
it under its own proper character ; but 
avarice takes the licence used by other 
felons, and, by the adoption of an alias, 
escapes the reprobation attached to its 
own name. Covetousness has a bad 
sound \ t it is, if we may be allowed the 
application, a moral cacophony, a fault 
which no critic in ethics can at any rate 
tolerate. Is it not a tacit confession of its 
hateful nature, that its possessor never 
avows its real name, even to himself? 
This quality not only disguises its turpi- 
tude by concealment, but shrouds its 
own character under the assumed name 
of half the virtues. W$fen accused, it 
can always make out a good case. It 
calls itself, frugality, moderation, tera- 
t 5 perance, 
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perance, contempt of shew, self-denial, 
sobriety j — thus at once cherishing the 
pleasure and the profit of the sin, and 
escaping its infamy. 

Even the most careless in conduct, 
the most negligent of character, he who 
never defends himself against the charge 
of what he calls the more generous vices, 
indignantly fight! off the imputation of 
this. While he deems it a venial offence 
to deny himself no guilty pleasures, to 
pay no just debts, he would rfpel the 
accusation of being sordid as strongly as 
a man of principle. Yet at the same 
time his thirst of money may be as ar- 
dent, in order to make a bad use of it, 
as his who covets it without intending to 
use it at all. 

Let not therefore “ the snares of this 
**> world and the deceitfulness of riches, 
make us forget that he who covets money 
as a means to other forbidden gratifi- 
j 5 cations. 
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cations, is as much guilty of covetous- 
ness as he who desires it as an end. He 
who makes it the minister to improper 
indulgences, is not less criminal as an ex- 
ample, and is far more criminal as to the 
effects of his conduct, than he who covets 
in order that he may amass. The Word 
of Inspiration calls covetousneso idolatry j 
but are not inordinate lovers of plea- 
sure, for which money supplies the ali- 
ment, idolaters also ; inasmuch a $ the 
sacrifices they offer to their idol prevents 
their being “ lovers of God?” 

If this ensnaring love of money as- 
sumes to be connected with the sober 
qualities, which is commonly the Case in 
quiet minds, it is far otherwise in those 
of a different order. In all minds it is 
the enemy of charity. The demands of 
this great duty are amongst the first and 
most easy sacrifices at “the shrine of 
Mammon, more especially where a too 
large scale of expence has been estab- 
f 6 lished 
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lished, and a reduced expenditure is 
thought necessary : how often do we See 
the first deduction made, by withholding 
a little paltry sum which had been as- 
signed to charity ; a sum perhaps origi- 
nally disproportionate to the general 
habits of expence ; while no blow is 
aimed at the redundances of a devouring 
luxury, of an inordinate vanity; though 
the retrenchment in the first instance 
will scarcely be felt, while, in the latter, 
it might restore the power, not only of 
perpetuating, but of augmenting bene- 
ficence ! 

But the mischief is of still wider ex- 
tent. In more animated minds the love 
of money is frequently allied to the bolder 
vices ; to rapacity, to oppression, to in- 
justice: and as these more formidable 
sins are usually practised for the purpose 
of obtaining the means of splendour, 
magnificence, and shew ; wealth, even 
thus obtained, not seldom procures Its 
3 own 
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own protection. The gay and unthink- 
ing, whose grand object in life is to 
multiply the scenes of dissipation, and 
who enjoy these pleasant effects of 
their neighbour’s vices, by participating 
in the amusements they procure, are not 
very inquisitive as to the source from 
whence these prodigal pleasures flow. 
The unsuccessful aspirer after forbidden 
wealth is indeed not only avoided, but 
stigmatized^ with them his crime lies 
not so much in the attempt as in the 
failure ; while prosperous corruption 
easily works itself into favour: having 
lirst struggled for oblivion for the cause, 
it soon obtains praise for the effect, and 
finds little difficulty in maintaining a sta- 
tion, which it required some, management 
to reach. 

. Bjat if there are few vices which sepa- 
rate a< man less from the friendship of 
the world, than avarice, there are few 
that separate him more widely from the 

duty 
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duty whitih he owes to his neighbour* 
or stand more fearfully between his soul 
and his God ; “ it drowns men in de- 

struction and perdition.” When the 
eye is first opened on the eternal world* 
how will many among the rich, the pow- 
erful, the flattered, be astonished to find 
all the attributes which made them great, 
extinct ; all the appendages which made. 

them arrogant, vanished; to find 

nothing but themselves ! 

It is to be observed, that Saint Paul 
not only calls the love of money an evil, 
for in this view, where the passion is 
acknowledged, it is commonly consi- 
dered; but he proceeds further to de- 
nominate it the “ root,” the radical 
principle, not only of one evil, but of 
all evil. Besides that there is scarcely 
any sin which the determined lovers of 
money will not be led to commit, in 
order to gain money, there are also, as 
we have observed, innumerable evils in 

its 
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its misapplication when gained ; these he 
probahly included in their general con- 
demnation. Other vices are loved for 
their own sake, but riches are idolized 
for the sake of every indulgence of which 
they procure the enjoyment, of every 
vice to which that enjoyment leads. 

This it is which makes riches the ge- 
neral centre of human desire. They 
who do not accumulate money, persuade 
themselves that they do not love it ; but 
many love it for far other ends than to 
hoard it. Saint Paul knew that it was 
the universal snare ; a trap appropriately 
baited with every allurement congenial 
to the taste of the person on whom the 
temptation is to be practised ; — to the 
elegant desires of the more refined, or 
the coarser appetite of the more grossly 
voluptuous. The sensual, the aspiring, 
the vain, and the prodigal, all consider 
it as the grand indispensable material with 

which 
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which to build their visionary fabrics of 
happiness. 

Money is the most efficient tool with 
which ambition works ; it is the engine 
of political mischief, and of domestic 
oppression; the instrument of individual 
tyranny, and of universal corruption. 
Money is the elemental principle of plea- 
sure ; it is the magnet which, to the lover 
of flattery, attracts parasites; which the 
vain man loves for the circle it describes 
about him, and the train which it draws 
after him, even more than for the actual 
enjoyments which it procures him. It is 
the grand spring and fountain of pride 
and self-sufficiency, more especially to 
those who have nothing better to value 
themselves upon ] to those of inferior 
education, suddenly raised to wealth or 
power; to those who are deficient in 
intellectual as well as spiritual endow- 
ments. In short, as the fabled king 

turned 
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turned every thing into gold which he 
touched, so its craving possessor turns 
gold into every thing which he desires. 
It is the substance and the essence which, 
under endless modifications, ensnares, 
betrays, and finally disappoints the heart 
of man. 

After enumerating the various moral 
dangers to which the love of money lays 
the heart open, the Apostle adverts to 
its highest possible corruption; he de- 
clares it to be the root of apostacy. He 
doubtless alluded to his own immediate 
knowledge of certain persons, who, while 
they tc coveted after riches, had erred 
“ from the faith.” There is something 
extremely touching in this effect of covet- 
ousness, which Saint Paul appears him- 
self to have witnessed among some of 
whom he had once seemed to hope better 
things ; — they had pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows, with incur- 
able anguish perhaps, for that abandon- 
ment 
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ment of God into which covetousness 
had seduced them. 

It was, probably, these living instances 
of the ruin of virtuous principles by this 
vice, which leads ini to warn even 
Timothy, so great a proucient in piety, 
of the perils attached to the love of 
money. And nothing affords matter of 
more awful reflection to the most sincere 
Christian, than that Paul thought it 
necessary to caution his “ dearly beloved 
“ Timothy, his own sor_ in the faith,’* 
Timothy, the exemplary Bishop of Ephe- 
sus, against the snares of this insidious 
enemy. Shall a common, shall even a 
sincere Christian, think vigilance super- 
fluous, when this distinguished Saint was 
not only charged to caution others, but 
to guard himself against this most trea- 
cherous of all temptations ? 

There is something peculiarly solemn 
in the apostle’s mode of adjuring Timo- 
thy 
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thy to avoid this sin. The single apos*. 
trophe, “ O man of God !” would be a 
panoply against the temptation. The 
implied impossibility that a man of God 
could be a coveter of money, was equal 
to a thousand arguments against it. 

The twofold guard with which he arms 
Timothy is equally applicable to all Chris- 
tians. He does not say, deliberate on 
your danger, reason on the temptation, 
produce your strong arguments against 
it, — but, flee these things. Flight is in 
this case the only courage ; escape the 
only security ; turning your back upon 
the enemy, the only sure means of con- 
quering him. 

* 

But Saint Paul does not only direct 
what is to be avoided, but what is to be 
done. The flight from sin is noti a mere 
negative act, it involves positive duties ; 
in his view it involves following after 
righteousness , godliness , faith , love, pa - 
tience. 
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Hence , meekness. All these spiritual and 
moral graces he draws up in battle array, 
to assist as auxiliaries in the combat he 
is about to enjoin. The Christian will 
have to maintain a conflict with cor- 
ruption and temptation, during the whole 
scene of action. Going on to sustain the 
metaphor drawn from the military war- 
fare, he calls on Timothy as a faithful 
soldier of Jesus Christ ; and while he ex- 
horts him to fight the good fght of faith, 
he presepts to his view the crown of 
victory. He assures him that it will not 
be a mere gratuitous fight, he mil lay 
hold on eternal life. 

He reminds Timothy of his special vo- 
cation “ whereunto thou art called.” He 
animates him with the quickening recol- 
lection of the glorious profession which 
he had made, and that, not in the retire- 
ment of devotion, but “ before many 
witnesses intimating how much the 
honour of the Gospel is concerned in the 

profi- 
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proficiency, the stedfastness, the perse- 
verance to the end, of all its professors, 
especially of its appointed teachers. He 
not only reminds him of his profession at 
his baptism, and consecration to the 
ministry, but, in order to elevate his 
mind to the highest pitch, he adjures 
him in the sight of God who quickeneth 
all things , and could raise him to immor- 
tal glory; and, as if he would fill his 
mind with every grand and awful image, 
reminds him of the “ good confession 
“ made by the Divine Confessor before 
“ Pontius Pilate,” exhorting him from 
all these lofty motives, to “ keep this 
“ commandment spotless and unrebuke- 
** able, until the appearance of our Lord 
“ Jesus Christ 1” In so doing men could 
not reproach him, religion would not be 
wounded by him, and his Saviour would ' 
finally receive him, with the plaudit 
which he has promised, and the crown 
whi 9 b he has purchased. 


The 
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The sublime doxology which follows $ 
the ascription to God, of all power, 
praise, and dominion, glory, and immor- 
tality ; the fervour of his mind, rapt as 
it seems to be with the present view of 
the blessed and only Potentate, King of 
Kings, Lordof Lords, immortal, invisible, 
unapproachable, and surrounded with 
visions of glory, — do not make the apostle 
forget to revert to the main object of his 
charge, the danger of riches ; or rather, 
the anticipation of future bliss had fired 
his soul with more intense zeal against 
that sin which he thought most likely to 
shut out his beloved converts from the 
enjoyment of it ; “ Charge them that 
“ are rich in this world, that they trust 
«* not in uncertain riches.” 

Having thus shewn the nature of riches, 
— “ uncertain” in every thing but their 
danger, — he soon dispatches the con- 
cluding and most pleasant part of his 
office, by shewing how the Christian use 

of 
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of riches may convert a snare into a bless- 
ing ; an instrument of ruin into an evi- 
dence of faith. He proposes a scheme 
of moral usury, shews that there is a 
species of avarice which he not only 
allows but enjoins, that they ’who are rich 
in this world increase the interest of their 
money by laying it out in good works ; 
that they lay up in store against the time to 
come ; against a remoter period than that 
for which the covetous provide. This is 
beating the miser at his own weapons ; 
this is indeed giving perpetuity to riches : 
what they lay out for the poor they lay 
up for themselves, by lending unto the 
Lord . This is a legitimate love of mo- 
ney, this is a covetousness worthy of a 
Christian. This is indeed lodging their 
treasure beyond the reach of moth, rust, 
or thieves. 

He cautions them against the love of 
riches from their uncertainty ; an argu- 
ment likely to weigh with those who are 

blind 
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blind to higher considerations ; an argu- 
ment more illustrated to us by actual 
instances in the late frenzy of revolution, 
than^in any other period of history. He 
then contrasts what is uncertain with 
what is solid and durable. That con* 
fidence which is not to be placed in 
“ uncertain riches,” he directs to be 
transferred to the “ living God,” the 
foundation of all substantial opulence, 
the giver of all the good that is enjoyed ; 
the giver of all “ the power to get 
“ wealth,” and of the heart to use it to 
hjs glory. This readiness “ to distribute,” 
this willingness “ to communicate,” these 
unequivocal fruits of faith,' obedience, 
and love, not the purchase of heaven, but 
the evidences of faith in him who died 
to purchase it for. them, will not be 
rejected by real Christians, after his 
declaration, ** inasmuch as ye have done 
“ it unto one of the least of these my 
“ brethren ye have done it unto me.” 


When 
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When we consider the contradiction 
which the lives of some authors on reli- 
gious subjects form with their writings, 
may they not be said somewhat to resem- 
ble the workmen employed in building 
the ark ? These infatuated men spent 
years in preparing an asylum from the 
deluge, without practically believing that 
it would ever take place. While they 
were mechanically employed in forking 
for the salvation of others, their labour 
made no provision for their own safety. 
The sweeping flood descends, but jJie 
builders are excluded from the very 
refuge which they have assisted in pro- 
viding ! 

How different wajt^he conduct of our 
apostle? His exhortations in tliis, as in 
all other instances, derive great additional ' 
weight from the consistency of his con- 
duct with his writings. The philosopher 
Seneca, composec} his excellent book of 
Ethics, in the same city, and nearly at the. 

vol. ir. c, same 
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same time in which this Epistle to Timo- 
thy was written. He suffered also a 
violent death under the same Roman 
Emperor with Saint Paul. .In the writings 
of the philosopher are many beautiful 
passages directed against the vice we 
have been considering, and no one ever 
inveighed more pointedly against the 
luxurious indulgences to which riches are 
applied. Yet Seneca, first the disciple 
of the abstinent school of Pythagoras, 
and afterwards of the self-denying sect 
of the Stoics, made himself, by his inor- 
dinate desire of ama§sing wealth, the 
richest man irt Rome, and by his passion 
for splendor the most magnificent. 

This inconsistency of profession with 
practice, at once illustrates the exact 
difference between speculation and con- 
viction, conceit and truth ; and serves, 
without any other arguments, which, 
however, are not wanting, to demonstrate 
the real character of Seneca. Though 

acquainted 
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acquainted probably with the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and not improbably with 
our apostle himself, from his near con* 
nection with Gallio, one of Paul’s judges, 
yet he can never be considered as its 
convert : and trying them by the testi- 
mony of their lives, we are obliged to 
conclude of these two martyred moralists, 
that Paul lived a Christian, and Seneca 
died a Heathen. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY, AS SEEN IN 
SAINT PAUL. 


T_T AD a sinful human being, ignorant 
of Christianity, labouring under the 
convictions of a troubled conscience, and 
dreading the retribution which that con- 
science told him his offences merited, — 
had_ such a being, so circumstanced, 
been called upon to devise the means of 
pardon and acceptance from an offended 
Creator, how eagerly, in the hope of 
relieving his tormented spirit, would he 
have put his imagination to the stretch ! 
How busily would lie have sharpened his 
invention, to suggest something difficult, 
something terrible, something impos- 
sible ; something that should have ex* 

hausted 
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hausted all human means, that should 
put nature to the rack, — penances, tor- 
tures, sacrifices — all Lebanon for a 
burnt-offering, thousands of rams for an 
atonement, rivers of oil for an obla- 
tion; — still concluding that he must 
perform the act with his own hands, still 
expecting that himself, must* be the 
agent of his own deliverance. 

But when a full offer of peace, of par- 
don, of reconciliation, comes from the 
offended party, comes voluntarily, comes 
gratuitously, comes, not with the thun- 
ders of the burning mount, but in the 
still small voice of benignity and love, — 
free love, benignity as unsought as un- 
merited ; — when the trembling penitent 
is assured, in the cheering words of our 
apostle, that he shall be “ justified freely 
“ through* the redemption that is in 
<e Christ Jesus,” — when he is assured 
that all that is demanded on his part of 
the compact is, to accept the propitiation ' 
g 3 made 
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made forbitfsins, through the forbearance 
and tendt&mercy of God; — when he 
hears that to him, and not to him only, 
but, to all who will accept it on the offered 
terms, of faith and repentance, this pre- 
viously inconceivable proposal is made ; 
— who would doubt that, overwhelmed 
with joy and gratitude at the report of 
a world redeemed, he would eagerly fly 
to lay hold on an offer, not only beyond 
his hope or expectation, but beyond his 
possibility of conception ? 

Yet is not the fact too often directly 
the reverse ? His pride had suggested to 
him, that if some difficult thing were to 
be done, he should have done it him- 
self, — if something were to be suffered 
"in the w#jr of hardship and austerity, or 
something achieved in the way of glo- 
rious enterprise ; something that should 
be splepdid in the act, which should 
bring renown to the doer, — then his na- 
tural 
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tural powers would be set?«| work, his 
energies exerted, his emulati&L kindled, 
for he would then become the procurer 
of his own reward, the purchaser, or 
rather, the rightful possessor of a heaven 
of his own earning. 

But while God, by a way of his own 
devising, by a process of his own con- 
ducting, had made foolish the wisdom 
of this world, and baffled the vain and 
impracticable schemes of impotent naan, 
for effecting his deliverance by any con- 
ception or act of his own, — does not 
man’s unwillingness to partake of the 
offered mercy, look as if his proud heart 
did not choose to be freely forgiven, as 
if his haughty independence revolted at 
a plan, in which, though he'jaas all the 
benefit, he has none of the merit? Does 
it, not seem as if he would improve the 
terms of 5 * the treaty? as ifvlje would 
mend the plan of salvation, and work it 
c 4 up 
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up into a kind of partnership scheme, 
in which his own contribution should 
hav.e the predominance ? 

But it will be urged, men do not say 
this ; we reply, they do not profess it in 
words ; but do not some say it virtually, 
when they practically decline the terms ; 
or, if ‘'they do not entirely disbelieve 
them, give at least a reluctant, and par- 
tial, and qualified assent? 

With the genius of Christianity, with 
its peculiarities, with its applicableness 
to the wants of man, the. whole soul of 
Saint Paul was singularly imbued. ,, His 
acute, inind, his lofty qualities, his pe- 
netrating spirit, and his renovated heart, 
entered profoundly into the character 
and essence of the Gospel, llis mind 
was a transcript of divine truth ; liis + 
life en exemplification of it. What hq 
conceived intimately, he imparted ex- 
plicitly. To combat the rfbellion of 

the 
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the natural man, against the, salvation 
wrought for him, is the leading object of 
his endeavour. He who was always look- 
ing unto Jesus, as the author and finisher 
of his own faith, uniformly holds him out 
to others, as the sum and substance of 
theirs. 

He delights to dwell on the divine 
compassion ; he introduces it under every 
form, he illustrates it by every figure, he 
magnifies it under every mode of expres- 
sion. Reconciliation is the grand object 
of his mission. He exhibits the differ- 
ence between the conduct of the Re- 
deemer, and that of man, in this negoti- 
ation. In human cases it is usually 
the offender who makes tire advances* 
who tries all means to recover the friend 
he has lost, the patron he has offended* 
But here he shews it to' be just* 'the re- 
verse. Here it is the insultllf blnldfac- 
tor, he.re it^is the injured friend, who 
conjures the offender to return, who in-’ 
e 5 treats. 
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treats the .enemy to be reconciled, who 
.promises not only pardon but immunity, 
not only oblivion but reward. Tl\e pe- 
nitent is every where encouraged to^be- 
liefte, that his offences are forgiven, that 
his sinshave been punished inhis Saviour} 
that the Judge has not only pardoned the 
malefactor, but has suffered in his stead. 

The apostle demonstrates, that God is 
foe fountain, not only of our mercies, but 
of our virtues — if we turn, it is be who 
turns us — if we pray, it is he who invites 
ua — -if we apply to him, it is he who first 
draws us — if we repeat, it is “ the grace 
** of God which leads us to repentance.*' 
Whatever right thing there, may be in. us, 
it is not our natural property, but his 
gift. His htjpnty is foe spring from 
which our goodness, if we have any, 
flows; instead of our .goodness befog foe 
origUud igotive of his love. 

Hitherto we have sketched, though 

very 
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¥tery superficially, Christianity, as to its 
spirit, its design, its offers. — We now 
turn* to what is our more immediate ob- 
ject, its practical effects, its generalfe- 
sulfs, its transforming nature, its iltio- 
vating power. 

< * ‘ 

If the law pf Gpd is spiritual* it is notra 
conformity to its letter, nor is it a partial 
conformity to its spirit, that constitutes 
Christian obedience. Christian obedience 
is ascertained by its universality. It es- 
teems all God’s precepts concerning ail 
things to be right; it hates every false 
way. The prohibitory as well as the 
preceptive principle of the gospel is ge- 
neral. Though k makes much allowance 
for the infirmity of the" act, it makes 
none as to its spirit ; it confines its pre- 
scription to no particular duties, makes 
So exception for favourite virtues^to the 
exclusion of such as are more^lMteal^ or 
less palatable. 
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If Scripture had barely informed ps, 
thatit was the perfection of the Christian 
character, to unite in itsejf, not only dif- 
ferent, but opposite qualities ; if we had 
beew only told that firmness is little 
worth, unless combined with meekness ; 
that' integrity is imperfect, if separated 
from humility ; that the warmest zeal for 
the good of others, must, in order to be 
acceptable, be connected with the most 
vigilant attention to our own heart ; that 
generosity is a spurious virtue, if discon- 
nected with self-denial ; that religion re- 
quires, with a consciousnes s of divinely 
infused strength, a deyep sense of our 
ow n helplessness j that-nhile it demands 
a trust in t?od, sp complete, that we 
must renounce every other trust, it .der 
mauds also q holiness so exact, as if we 
trusted only in ourselves. 

If we h4$ been only shewn, in some 
tlhii theory, that it is the genius of Chris- 
tianity thus to amalgamate contraries, to 

* blend 
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blend into one common principle, the 
deepest self-abasement with the most 
active exertions — if all this had only 
been proposed to us in an abstract way, or 
drily and didactically taught, we should 
have conceived Christianity to be a sys- 
tem of pleasing paradoxes, an invention 
of beautiful impracticabilities; we should 
have thought it an institution fabricated 
for some world different from ours, for 
some race of immaculate beings, fbr an- 
gels who had stood firm in their pristine 
purity, for creatures who had never lost 
the impression of the Divine image ; but 
never could wte have imagined 'it to 
be a practical *^igion, intended for the 
fallible, peccable children of fallen mor- 
tality. 

It has, howevet , ats we wserveu m all 
early chapter, pleased Infinite Wisdom to 
give us, in the sacred records, striking 
solutions of this enigma, actual instances 
of conflicting attributes in men of like 

passions 
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passions with ourselves, men possessing 
qualifies which would seem to exclude 
each other, combining contrarieties of 
excellence. Among these there is not a 
brighter exemplification, than the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Yet there is nothing in this high de- 
scription, which exclusively belongs to 
Saint Paul. Nothing which does not ad- 
dress itself individually to us. Though 
converted by a miracle, favoured with 
divine revelations, writing, and frequently 
acting, under immediate ihipiration ; yet 
was he in the ordinary* condition and 
transactions of life, weak and helpless. 
Though sustained by Divine power, he 
did not monopolize it. Nor was it spe- 
cially vouch safedsto him for his common 
comforts, or earthly deliverances. It was 
not given to rescue him from suffering, 
but to uphold him under it. He was, 
like liis Lord, exposed to all the exigen- 
cies of -a laborious and afflicted life. He 


was 
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was obnoxious to ail its .trials, liable to 
the snares of the world, and to theterap- 
tations of the great spiritual enemy. If 
his conflicts were more in number, end 
greater in magnitude than ours, he ob- 
tained victory over them, by a power to 
which he directs us, a power to which we 
have equal access. The same sincerity 
of petition will procure the same gra- 
cious assistance; — that grand resolver 
of doubt, that omnipotent vanquisher of 
difficulty — my grace is sufficient for tkee 
— though directly addressed to Saint 
Paul, is also»$h rough him, addressed to 
everjr one of us* - 

It was probably a charge brought 
against Saint Paul, - that hft conversion 
contributed little to thggdmprovement of 
his moral and civil virtues. But such an 
allegation, if made, must have come from 
the party which he had quitted. They 
considered him as an apostate from the 
faith; they considered his zeal for the 

religion 
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religion which he had once persecuted, 
as a degrading inconsistency, as a de- 
fection from all moral goodness. His 
subsequent life, which afforded the most 
lively comment on the new doctrines, is 
the best answer to such an allegation. 
His perseverance afforded a rational con- 
viction,. that the change was neither the 
effect of fear nor of fancy. A conduct 
corresponding to his first emotions, and 
a continually growing excellence, com- 
pletely repel the charge. He who in the 
first moment of alarm, exclaimed, What 
wilt thou have me to do ? did through life 
all which he then desired to be tauglit. 

Every convert should endeavour to 
produce, in hisjjeasure and degree, the 
same proofs thaif ‘be-tjoo is under no de- 
ception ; he should give the same evi- 
dence, that he is misled by no fanciful 
illumination ; and this can only be ef- 
fected by exhibiting a change of conduct, 
not only obvious, but permanent} riot 

only 
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only [during the first terrors or transports 
of which we so frequently hear, but by a 
steady consecration of his whole future 
life to his Creator. Every other plea 
may be illusion, may be hypocrisy ; while 
this test, being visible, will be incontro- 
vertible. The more the penitent is ob- 
served, the more this paramount evidence 
will eventually remove all doubts. By 
his patient continuance in well-doing, lie 
will be likely to lessen the objection not 
only to the individual professing it, but 
to the doctrine itself. 

When we compare this blessed apostle, 
who now fears to wound the feelings 
of others, with, the same man who had 
lately no regard even for their lives ; 
— the man who no^t jy^ats with ten- 
derness the very prejudices of Chris- 
tians, with him who “ before made ha- 
“ voc of the church — the man whom 
we find weeping over all sufferings but 
his own, with him who had “persecuted’ 
“ to the death — when we consider him 

who 
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who aforetime was “ binding and im- 
M prisoning the followers of Jesus,” now 
burning with zeal for his cause, though' 
he knew that punishments the most se- 
vere awaited himself; — him who had 
been assisting at the death of the first 
martyr, now heroically pursuing that 
course which he was forewarned "would 
lead to his own martyrdom ; — the man 
who “ destroyed them who called on the 
“ name of Jesus,” “ now confounding 
** the Jews, and proving that this is in* 
“ deed the very Christ” — shall we, 
when we see these astonishing results, re- 
fuse our homage to the transforming ge- 
nius of Christianity— to that power which 
enabled this fierce assailant to “ put off’ 
“ the old man with his deeds, and to put 
“ on the new man, which after God is 
“ created in Tig|deousness and true holi- 
“ ness ?” 


Saint Paul did not furnish such aa&en- 
tic evidence of that power of Goj^i^hjh 
produced this total revolution in his cha- 
racter. 
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racter, merely by suffering death in con- 
firmation of his faith — for error- has had 
its confessors, and idolatry its martyrs — 
but he proved it by the persevering holi- 
ness of in long and tormented, life ; he 
proved it, by suffering himself as cou- 
rageously as he taught others to suffer. 
May we venture to add, he gave a testi- 
mony, less accredited perhaps, but al- 
most more convincing ? The conceited 
Pharisee is become the humblest of men ; 
the proud bigot is meekness personified. 
This change of disposition is the surest 
test of his total, renovation. The infusion 
of a heavenly temper, where a bad one 
had predominated, is one of the rarest 
Jesuits of Almighty Power. And.it not 
only affords a substantial proof of the in- 
dividual improvement, l?ui furnishes one 
of the most striking, display's of the dis- 
tinguishing character or our religion. 

|Lis owing to this specific character of 
Onisuanity that, while philosophy had, 
gloried in its wisdom. Saint Paul glories 

only 
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onl^i his weakness. If he ever exults, 
it is in the strength of the hand which 
employs him. His confidence in this su- 
pernatural strength explains his paradox, 
’when I am wcalc, then I am strong. Some- 
times, indeed, he boasts of himself, but it 
is always of his disadvantages. He avows 
his determination not to avail himself of 
any personal acquirements; and after his 
utmost success in “ winning souls,” he 
expressly disclaims that excellency of 
speech which others consider as the grand 
instrument for converting them. He 
strips himself of all ground of boasting ; 
acknowledges that he comes in weakness , 
in fear, in much trembling ; and requires 
that the glory of every success which 
attended his labours might be wholly 
ascribed to God. He demonstrates that 

J*" ' 

all the wisdom with which the world had 
been dazzled, was to be eclipsed by 
that^ ^ fen wisdom “ which none of the 
“ princes of this world knew,” jin^J^eir. 
ignorance of yrhiph was the only externi- 

ation 
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ation that he offers of their in 

“ crucifying the Lord of Glory.” 

The same trials seem in some mea- 
sure to have been reserved for Saint 
Paul which had been sustained by his 
Lord. This was perhaps determined, 
that he might glorify God by meeting 
them in the same spirit; aud thus might 
leave a human example of the highest 
Christian attainment. Of Jesus it is 
recorded, that “ his disciples all forsook 
“ him and fled.” Like him Saint Paul 
declared, in his last appearance before 
the Roman tribunal, “ no man stood by 
“ me, but all men forsook me.” As the 
Master had prayed for his cruel enemies, 
— “Father, forgive them, for they know 
“ not what thcv do,” soPfful interceded 
for hrs faithless friends—' ”** 1 pray God 
“ that it may not be laid to their ch atg e.” 
Even under this severest blow topipral 
fe<^irijgl* desertion of those* w§ love,, 
lioly Wul forgets not to glorify " thei 

Lord, 
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«* . Lord, who stood by him, and strength- 
“ ened him';” and who enabled him to 
act a part consistent with his Christian 
profession, and to bear an honourable 
testimony to the truth of the Gospel' 
before his persecuting judges. 

Thus again did he resemble his great 
Exemplar, “ who, before Pontius Pilate, 
“ witnessed a good confession.” And 
may we not suppose that this example of 
heroic constancy assisted in sustaining 
our Latimers and our Ridleys, when, by 
manifesting a similar spirit under similar 
sufferings, they shewed their cause and 
their confidence to be so nearly alliedto 
those df the apostle ? 

Nor does Christianity, (as we shall 
have occasion to observe more at* large 
hereafter,) limit the exercise of -this 
temper to apostles and martyr*/ en- 
joins ft under the inferior trkfeii&om- 
mam lifek 

Finally, 


16 
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* 

finally, the judgments of heaven 
bore the same kind of lestimony to the 
truth of the Gospel in the prison at 
Philippi as it had done on the Mount of 
Calvary. In the one instance, “ Behold 
“ the veil of the Temple was rent in 
cs twain, and the earth did quake, and 
“ the rocks rent.” In the other, “ Sud- 
“ denly there was a great earthquake, 
“ the foundations of the prison were 
“ shaken, the doors were opened, the 
“ chains were loosened, the captives 
« were freed, the jailor was converted!” 
Are not all these circumstances, taken* 
together, a clear solution of Saint Baldly 
otherwise obscure declaration, that he', 
thus filled up what remained af the sufl 
ferings of Christ? Did the sense of 
victory, did the joys of, peace, did die 
honourable scars brought from the field. 
of> battle, .ever excite such a feeling in' 
the i«h*t<*£ the conqueror aaJSwntJJaulj 
felt jt&H ^tearing in hi* hod# ike narit» K 
of the Lard Jesus, and at the encourage, i 

ment 
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input which they gave him to achieve 
new conquests ? 

What a strange use does Paul imme- 
diately make of his scourgings and im- 
prisonment at Philippi ! He uses them as 
an argument why his entrance into Thes- 
salonica was not in vain ! His shameful 
treatment at the former place, 'instead of 
intimidating him from further services, 
redoubled his- courage to preach to the 
Thessalonians that very gospel which had 
procured him such disgraceful treatment • 
at Philippi. On this occasion he adduces 
a touppng instance of the effect of his 
imprisonment, which, though striking, is 
not similar to those who understand, the 
genius of Christianity, His unjust cap- 
tivity* as the champion of the newjaith, 
which in the opinion of thos<i to ftfhom 
.the motive principle of our religion is 
unknown, would have been,J^lj|to ex- 
tinguish the flame, had oofjfrflerted in 
his estimation to fan it. <||&ers* ; |iniid 
5 before. 
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before, “ grew more confident,” by the 
very bonds which were intended to dis- 
courage them. Their fears were ab- 
sorbed in their faith, and 1 the chains of 
the Saint caused a wider and more rapid 
diffusion of that Gospel which they were 
intended to stop. And though “ some 
“ preached Christ of contention,” yet 
holy Paul was so exhilarated by the ge- 
neral success, that he was less solicitous 
about the motives of the instructor than 
the progress of the instruction. He 
looked for the benefit rather from the 
power of the Gospel, than from the purity 
of the preacher. 

We have repeatedly observed that an 
ardent affection was one of the prominent 
features in Saint Paul’s character ; it is 
natural, therefore, that the expression of 
this temper should be particularly stamp- 
ed on hif writings. If he expresses this 
satisfactietn^ith more unmingled delight 
to Step one church than another, it seems 

VOL. 11. h to 
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to be to that jvhich he had planted at 
Philippi. Hp appears to repose himself 
with grateful joy on their fidelity, and 
with assured hope in their progress. 
In every prayer he makes request for 
them, with a joy which manifested the 
dependance he had on their perseve- 
rance. This was a proof that, his ec con- 
“ fidence’’ did not abate the necessity of 
his supplications, though he made them 
with a joy which this confidence inspired. 


■While his knowledge of the fluctuations 
of the human heart led him to rejoice 
with trembling, yet the continuance of 
this favoured church in the principles 
int$j Which they had been initiated by his 
visit to them ten years before, gave him 
a reasonable ground of their persevering 
stcdfastness. 


This church afforded an eminent jj^oof 
not only of its attachment to Paul its 
founder, but of its zeal for Christianim: 
Not satisfied with advancing the credifcof 

religion. 
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religion, and assisting its ministers in 
their own country, with a truly catholic 
spirit, these Philippian converts repeat- 
edly sent money to Paul at Thessalonica, 
that, by relieving the Christians there 
from the expence which would attend the 
establishment of the Gospel, they might 
be led to conceive a higher idea of the 
religion itself by the disinterestedness of 
its ministers. This generous superiority 
to any lucrative views, gave Paul a 
marked advantage over their philosophi- 
cal teachers, who bestowed no gratuitous 
instruction. 

The apostle gratefully considers it as 
one of the practical effects of the Con- 
firmed piety of his beloved Philippians, 
that they were so liberally kind to him- 
self — be received their affectionate ser- 
vices to“the aged, afflicted, and now im- 
prisoned servant of Jesus Christ, as a 
probfcof their fealty to his Lord. An 
ambafcsadoiv though in bonds, will still 

be 


H 2 
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be considered, as . a representative of his 
king by every liege subject. With what 
cordiality does he solemnly attest the 
Omniscient to the truth of his attach- 
ment to them, and his desire to see 
them ! 

Highly, however, as he estimates their 
religious improvement, he does not con- 
sider them as having attained that eleva- 
tion of character which renders monition 
superfluous, or advancement unneces- 
sary — for he exhorts even “ as many as 
“ be perfect,” that they press forward 
and reach forth unto those things which 
are before : in his usual humble way 
identifying himself with those he is ad- 
monishing — «* let us be thus tpinded.” 

Again. — “ Though he is confi^|p0iat 
“ he that had begun a good work fn them” 
will accomplish it, yet they must still work 
out their salvation ; but lest they might 
be tempted to vdlue themselves on their 

exertions, 
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exertions, they are instantly reminded 
who it is that “ worketh in them to will \ 
“ and to do.” Though they professed 
the Gospel, “ their conversation must be . 
** such as becometh it.” To accomplish 
his full desire, their love, already so 
great, must “ abound more and more.** 
Nor would he be satisfied with an ig- 
norant or disorderly piety — - their love 
must manifest itself more and more “ in 
“ knowledge and judgment in know- 
ledge, by perpetual acquisition 5 in judg- 
ment, by a practical application of that 
knowledge. 

How little, in the eyes of the sober 
Christian, does the renowned “ Roman 
who, scarcely half a century before, Sa- 
crihcecl his life to his disappointment, at 
tbi^H^fhilippi, appear, in comparison 
of the mlin who addressed this epistle to 
the same city. Saint Paul was not less 
brave than Brutus, but his magnanimity 
was of a higher strain. Paul was exer- 
h 3 cised 
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cised in arfpnj^series of sufferings, from 
which the.jj^nd of Brutus, directed by 
any hancfbu$1that of Paul himself, would 
have been a merciful deliverance. Paul, 
too, was a patriot, and set a proper 
value on his dignity as a Roman citizen. 
He too was a champion for freedom, but 
he fought for that higher species of 
liberty, 

“ Unsung by Poets, and by Senators unprais’d.” 

Was it courage of the best sort, in the 
Roman enthusiast for freedom, to aban- 
don his country to her evil destiny, at 
the very moment when she most needed 
his support ? Was it true generosity or 
patriotism, after having killed his friend, 
to whom he owed 'his fortune and his 
life*, — usurper though he w T as, — volun- 
tarily to leave this adored country a prey 
to inferior usurpers ? Though Caesar had 
robbed Rome of her liberty, should Bru- 
tus rob her of his own guardian virtues? 

* At the battle of Pharsalia. 

Why 
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Why not say to the R0&&&3, as Paul did 
to the Philippians — “^fFkough I desire , 
“ to depart , nevertheless to abide in the 
** Jlesh is more needful for you ?” This 
would have been indeed patriotism, be- 
cause it would have been disinterested. 
Was not Paul’s the truer heroism ? He 
also was in a strait between two events, 
life and death. He knew, what Brutus, 
alas! did not know j “ that to die was 
“ gain but, instead of deserting his 
cause, by a pusillanimous self-murder, he 
submitted to live for its interest. The 
gloomy despair of the Stoic, and the 
cheerful submission of the Saint, present 
a lively contrast of the effects of the two 
religions on two great souls. 

It isa coincidence too remarkable to 
be pasled over in silence, that Paul was 
directed by “ a vision from heaven ” to 
go to Philippi j — that Brutus was sum- 
moned to the same city by his evil genius. 
The hero obeyed the phantom ; the 
h 4 apostle 
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apostle was not disobedient to the 
“ heavenly vision — to what different 
ends let the concluding histories of the 
devoted suicide and the devoted martyr 
declare ! — Will it be too fanciful to add, 
that the spectre which lured the Roman 
to his own destruction, and the vision 
which in the same place invited the 
apostle to preach salvation to others, 
present no unapt emblem of the opposite 
genius of Paganism and Christianity. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

saint Paul’s respect for constituted 

AUTHORITIES. 


rPHE Gospel was never intended to 
dissolve the ancient ties between 
sovereign and subject, master and ser- 
vant, parent and child, but rather to 
draw them closer, to strengthen a natural 
by a lawful and moral obligation. As 
the charge of disaffection was from the 
first most injurious to the religion of 
Jesus, it is obvious why the apostle was 
so frequent, and so earnest, in vindicat- 
ing it from this calumny. 

It is apparent from every part of the 
New Testament, that our Lord never 
intended to introduce any change into 
h 5 the 
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the eivil government of Judea, where he 
preached, jjjor into any part of the world 
to which Ilia religion might extend. As 
his object was of a nature specifically 
different. Iris discourses were always 
directed to that other object. His po- 
litics were uniformly conversant about 
his own kingdom, which was not of this 
world. If lie spake of human govern- 
ments at all, it was only incidentally, as 
circumstances led to it, and as it gave 
occasion to display or inforce some act of 
obedience. He discreetly entangled the 
Pharisees in the insidious net which they 
had spread for him, by directing, in 
answer to their ensnaring question, that 
the things which belonged even to the 
sovereign whom they detested, should be 
“ rendered” to him. 

Saint Paul exhibited at once a striking 
proof of the soundness of his own prin- 
ciples, and of the peaceable character of 
Christianity, in his full and explicit ex- 
position 
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position of the allegiatifee due to the 
ruling powers. His thorough conviction 
that human nature was, and would be, 
the same in all ages, led him to an- 
ticipate the necessity of impressing on 
his converts the duty of rescuing the 
new religion, not only from present re- 
proach, but from that obloquy to which’ 
he foresaw that it would always be 
exposed. 

He knew that a seditious spirit had 
been alleged against his Lord. He 
knew, that as it was with the Master, so 
it must be with the servant. One was 
called a “ pestilent fellow;” another 
“ a stirrer-up of the people;” others 
were charged with “ turning the world 
“ upside down.” These charges, invented 
and propagated by the Jews,weregreedily 
adopted by the persecuting Roman em- 
perors, and their venal instruments ; 
and have always been seized on and 
h 6 brought 
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brought forward as specious pretences 
for exile, proscription, massacre. 

Many of the Protestant Reformers 
were afterwards accused, or suspected, 
of the same factious disposition j and if 
a similar accusation has not been boldly 
produced, it has been insidiously im- 
plied, against some of the most faithful 
friends of the government, and of the 
ecclesiastical constitution of our own 
country j as if a more than ordinary de- 
gree of religious activity rendered their 
fidelity to the state suspicious, and their 
hostility to the church certain. We do 
not deny, that though Christianity has 
neyevbeen the cause, it has often been 
made the pretence for disaffection. Re- 
ligion has been made the handle of 
ambition by Popery, and of sedition 
by some of the Puritan Reformers. 
Corruption in both cases was stamped 
upon th e vefy face of those who so used 
10 it. 
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it. Nothing, however, can be more 
unfair, than eagerly to charge religious 
profession with such dangers, which yet 
the instances alluded to have given some 
of our high churchmen a plausible plea 
for always doing. This plea, though in 
certain cases justly furnished, has been 
most unjustly used by being applied to 
instances to which it is completely in- 
applicable. 

For the truth is, that a factious spirit 
is so far from having any natural con- 
nexion with the religion of the Gospel, 
that it stands in the most direct opposi- 
tion to it. Saint Paul, in taking particular 
care to vindicate Christianity from any 
such aspersion, shews that obedience to 
constituted authorities is among the 
express commands of our Saviour. He 
might have added to the strength of his 
assertion, by adducing his example also, 
for in order to be eriRbfe# to comply 
with a law of Government, Christ did, 

what 
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what he had never done to supply his own 
necessities — he wrought a miracle. 

The apostle, knowing the various shifts 
of men, from their natural love of gain, 
to evade paying impests, is not content 
with a general exhortation on this head, 
but urges the duty in every conceivable 
shape, and under every variety of name, 
as if to prevent the possibility of even a 
verbal subterfuge — tribute, custom, fear, 
love, honour % fidelity inpayment; and then, 
having exhausted particulars, he sums 
them up in a general — owe no man any 
thing; thus he leaves not only no public 
opening, but no secret crevice to fiscal 
fraud. * 

Perhaps it is an evidence in this in- 
stance, rather of the sagacious, than of the 
prescient, spirit which governed Saint 
Paul, that there is as much tendency to it 
now as when the apostle first published his 
prohibitory letter. The known principles 

* Romans, xiii. 


Of 
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of human nature, as we have just ob- 
served, might lead us to expect it alike 
in all ages. At the same time we cannot 
l>e too mindful of that command of In- 
spiration, which by enjoining us to render 
to all- their dues, has enlarged the sphere 
of civil duty to the very utmost limrt of 
human actions. And it is no little credit 
to Christianity, that intimations are so 
frequently repeated, by all the apostles 
to all classes of society, that their having 
become Christians was the very reason 
why all their lawful obligations should be 
the more scrupulously discharged. 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul preach the 
same doctrine, but mostjudiciously apply 
their injunctions to the different modes 
of government under which their several 
converts lived. Saint Peter, who wrote 
to the strangers scattered through Pontus, 
Asia, &c. where the governments we^e 
arbitrary, orders them first to obey the 
king as supreme. — Saint Biol, addressing 
the people of Rome, where it is well 

known 
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known the Emperor and the senate did 
not alwavs act in concurrence, with his 

•f * 

usual exquisite prudence makes choice 
of an ambiguous expression, the higher 
powers , without specifically determining 
what those powers were. 

Loyalty is a cheap quality, where a 
good government makes a happy people. 
It is then an obligation, without being 
a virtue. That every man should be 
obedient to the existing powers, is a very 
easy injunction to us, who are living 
under the mildest government, and the 
most virtuous King. When Paul en- 
joined his beloved disciple “ to put the 
<£ people in mind to be subject to prin- 
“ cipalities and powers, and to obey ma- 
“ gistrates” — had the Episcopal Titus 
been acting under the merciful govern- 
ment of the Imperial Titus, Paul might 
have been denied any merit in giv- 
ing this authoritative mandate, or the 
Bishop in obeying it ; it might have 
been urged, that the injunctions were 

accom- 
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accommodated to a sovereign whose 
commands it would be unreasonable to 
dispute. 

The submission which Saint Paul prac- 
tised and taught was a trial of a higher 
order, but though hafd, it was not too 
hard for his principle* To enjoin and 
to practise implicit obedience, where 
Nero was the supreme authority, fur- 
nished him with a fair occasion for exhi- 
biting his sincerity on this point. Never 
let it be forgotten, for the honour of 
Christianity, and of the apostle who 
published it, that Paul chose to address 
his precepts of civil obedience to the 
Christians at Rome, under the most 
tyrannical of all their tyrants. He com- 
mands them to submit for conscience sake , 
to a sovereign, who, — their enemy, Taci- 
tus, gives the relation — made the martyr- 
dom of the Christians his personal diver- 
sion ; who burnt them alive by night in the 
streets, that the flames might light him 
to the scene of his licentious pleasures. 

In 
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In the first three centuries, till the 
Roman government became Christian, 
there is not, we believe, an instance upon 
record, of any insurrection against legi- 
timate authority. Tertullian, in his 
“ Apology,” challenges the Pagans to 
produce a.single instance of sedition, in 
which any of the Christians had been 
concerned ; though their numbers were 
become so great, as to have made their 
opposition formidable, while the well- 
Jtnown cruel and vengeful principle of 
their oppressors would have rendered it 
desperate. Even that philosophical poli- 
tician Montesquieu acknowledged, that 
in those countries where Christianity had 
even imperfectly taken root, rebellions 
have been less frequent than in other 
places. 

Nor did Saint Paul indemnify himself 
for his public submission, by privately 
vilifying the lawful tyrant : the Emperor 
is not only not named, but is not pointed 
at. There is not one of those sly iMftu- 

endoS, 
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endos, which the artful subverters of 
states know how to employ, when they 
would undermine the stability of law, 
without incurring its penalty. He be- 
trays no symptom of an exasperating 
spirit, lurking behind the shelter of pru- 
dence, and the screen of legal security. 

It is observable, that in the very short 
period, from the origin of Christianity 
under Augustus, to the time at- which 
Saint Paul wrote, there were four succes- 
sive Roman Emperors, each of whom was 
worse than the preceding, as if it had 
been providentially so determined, as a . 
test of the meek and quiet spirit of Chris- 
tianity, whose followers never manifested 
resistance to any of these oppressive 
masters. 

Paul knew how to unite a respect for 
the government, with a just abhorrence 
of the vices of the governor. We arc 
no|, advocating the cause of passive obe- 
diffice — but it may be fairly observed. 
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in this connection, that political passions 
are so apt to inflame the whole mind, 
that it is dangerous for those, who are 
professionally devoted to the service of 
religion, to be too powerfully influenced 
by them, 

I beliete,. there has been no govern- 
ment, under which Christianity has not 
been able to subsist. When the ruling 
powers were lenient* to it, and especially 
when they afforded it protection, it has 
advanced in secular prosperity, and ex- 
ternal grandeur ; when they have been 
intolerant, its spirit has received a fresh 
internal impulse ; it has improved in 
spiritual vigour, as if it had considered 
oppression only as a new scene for calling 
new graces into exercise. 

With the specific nature of the popu- 
lace, in all countries, Paul was well ac- 
quainted. He knew that till religion has 
operated on their hearts, they have but 
one character. Of this character we 

have 
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have many correct, though slight 
sketches, in the New Testament. Now 
we hear the stupid clamour of the Ephe- 
sian idolaters, vociferating, for two hours, 
their one idea in their one* phrase. 
Then we see that picture of a mob, so 
exactly alike in all ages, from the uproar 
in the streets of Ephesus to the riots in 
the streets of Westminster; ** the greater 
“ part knew not wherefore they were 
“ come together.” On another occa- 
sion, “ the certainty could not be known 
“ for the tumult.” Then their mutable 
caprice, changing with the impulse of 
the event, or of the moment. When the 
viper fastened on Paul’s hand, “ he was 
“ a murderer,” when he shook it off un- 
hurt, “ he was a God +.” At Lystra the 
same people who had offered him divine 
honours, no sooner heard the false re- 
ports of the Jews from Antioch, than 
they stoned him and dragged him out of 
the city as a dead man. J It was the very 

* Acts, xix. f Acts, xxviii. J Acts, xiv. 

spirit 
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spirit which dictated the “ Hosanna” of 
one day, and the “ crucify him” - of the 
next. 

Saint Paul well “knew these wayward 
motions of the mob. He knew also that, 
without the faculty of thinking, their gre- 
garious habit' gave them a physical force, 
which was a substitute for rational 

;fc. 

strength ; and that this instinctive and 
headlong following the herd, without 
reason, without consistency, makes them 
as formidable by their aggregate number, 
as they are inconsiderable by their indi- 
vidual weight. Yet, did he ever attempt 
to turn the knowledge, in which he was 
so weU versed, to a political purpose ? 
Did he ever cajole the multitude, as an 
engine to lift himself into power or 
popularity ? Did lie consider them, as 
some designing orators have done, the 
lowest round in ambition’s ladder, by 
which, its foot fixed in the dirt, they 
strive to scale the summit of public fa- 
vour ; alluring by flattery beings they 
7 despise, 
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despise, and paying them by promises 
which they know they shall never be 
able to keep. 

Saint Paul’s love of order is an addi- 
tional proof of the soundness of his poli- 
tical character. He uses his influence 
with the vulgar, only to leatk them to 
obedience. Nor did he content himself 
with verbal instructions to obey ; he se- 
conded them by a method the most prac- 
tically efficient. Together with order 
itself, he enjoined on the people those 
industrious habits which are the very soul 
of order. He was a most rigorous pu- 
nisher of idleness, that powerful cherisher 
of insubordination in the lower orders. 
Not to eat was the penalty he inflicted 
on those who would not work. He 
commands his Thessalonian converts to 
“ correct the disorderly” — again en- 
joining, that “ with quietness they work ? 
“ and eat their own bread.” — “ Stirrers 
“ up of the people” never command 

them 
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them to work : and though they promise 
them bread, knowing they shall never 
be able to give it to them, yet they do 
not, like Paul, command them to eat it in 
peace. By thus encouraging peaceable 
and laborious habits, he was at once en- 
suring tlp^cfomforts of the people, and 
the security of th<^(. state. Are these 
exhortations, is this|c©nduct, any proof 
of that tendency to* Ration, which has 
been so often charged on the religion of 
Jesus ? 

In his' political discretion, as well as 
in all other points, Paul imitates his 
Lord. Jesus in the earlier part of his 
ministry was extremely cautious of de- 
claring who he was, never but once own- 
ing himself to bfi&he Messiah ; when at 
last, knowing “ that his hoyr was come,” 
he scrupled not to expresses resentment 
publicly against the Sanhedrim, by al- 
most the only strong expression of indig- 
nation which Infinite Wisdom, cloathed 
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in Infinite Meekness, ever thought fit to 
u^e. Even then he said nothing against 
the civil governor. 

But while Paul thus proved himself a 
firm supporter of established authorities, 
as such, he would not connive at any 
formal act of injustice ; while he re- 
signed himself to the Roman powers, 
his lawful judges lie would not submit 
to be condemned illegally by the Jews. 
When he appealed to Caesar, he declared, 
with a dignified firmness becoming hig 
character, that though he refused not to 
die, he would be tried by the rightful 
judicature. 

If it be objected, that, in a single in- 
stance, he sharply rebuked Ananias for 
violating the law, by commanding him 
to be punished unjustly ; he immediately 
cleared himself from the charge of con- 
tumacy, by declaring “ he kpew not that 
** it was the High Priest $” and instantly 

VOL. II. I took 
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took occasion to extract a maxim of 
obedience from his own error; and, 
render it more impressive, sanctioned it 
by Scriptural authority, “ It is •written 
“ thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 

of thy people.” * 

It must fikve been obyious to his Pagan 
judges, that he never interfered with 
their rights, or even- animadverted on 
their corruptions. His real crime in 
their eyes, was, not his intermeddling 
with government, but his converting the 
people. It was by exposing the imposi- 
tions of their mercenary priests, by de- 
claring their idols ought not to be wor- 
shipped) that he inflamed the magistrates; 
and they were irritated, not so much as 
civil governors, as guardians of their re- 
ligion. He knew the consequences of 
his persevering fidelity, and like a true 
servant of the true God, never shrunk 
from them? 

* Acts, ch. xiii, 

t$ Wo 
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To complete the character of his re- 
spect to authorities, he sanctifies loyalty, 
■ny connecting it with piety. He ex- 
pressly exhorts the new Bishop of the 
’Ephesians*, that throughout his epis- 
copal jurisdiction “ prayers, intercession, 
and giving of thanks be made for kings 
“ and all in authority j” — and adds, as 
a natural consequence of the obligation 
arising from the reciprocal connection, 
“ that subjects may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, in all godliness and 
“ honesty.” There could not have been 
devised a more probable method of in- 
suring allegiance ; for would* it not be 
preposterous to injure or vilify those, 
for whom we make it a conscience to 
pray ? 

Yet even this important duty may be 
over-estimated, when men’s submission 
to kings is considered as paramount to 

* Timothy. 

I 2 


their 
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their duty to “ another king, one Jesus.” 
An instance of this we have seen exem- 
plified in our own time, though it hat 
pleased Almighty Goodness to over-rule 
it to the happiest results. And among 
the triumphs of religion which we have 
‘witnessed, it is not the least considerable, 
that, whereas Christianity was originally 
chained with a design to overturn states 
and empires, we have seen the crime 
completely turned over to the accusers j 
we have seen the avowed adversaries of 
Christ become the strenuous subverters 
of order, law, and government. 

To name only one of the confederated 
band: — Voltaire had reached the pin- 
nacle of literary fame and general admi- 
ration, not it is to be hoped for his im- 
piety, but in spile of it. The fearful con- 
sequences of his audacious blasphemies 
were hid behind those graces of style, 
that gay wit, those fascinating pleasan- 
tries, that sharp yet bitter raillery* which, 
12 " if 
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if they did not conceal the turpitude, 
decorated it, and obtained, for his pro- 
phaneness, something more than pardon. 
His boldness increased with his impunity. 
He carried it with a high hand, against 
the whole scheme of revelation ; substi- 
tuting ridicule for argument, and asser- 
tion for fact; and then, reasoning from 
his own misrepresentations, as conse- 
quentially as if he had found the circum- 
stances he invented. 

But the missile arrows of his lighter 
pieces, barbed, pointed, and envenomed, 
(the exact characters of that slender, wea- 
pon) proved the most destructive in his 
warfare upon Christianity ; and he could 
replenish his exhaustless qujver, with the 
same unparalleled celerity with, which he 
emptied it. The keen sagacity of his 
mind taught him, that witty wickedness 
is of all the most successful. Argu- 
mentative impiety hurts but few, and 
generally those who were hurt before. 
Besides, it requires in the reader a talent, 
1 3 or 
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or at least a taste, congenial with the 
writer j in this idle age it requires also 
the rare quality of patient investigation ; 
a quality not to be generally expected, 
when our reading is become almost as 
dissipated as our pleasures, and as frivo- 
lous as our conversation. 

For though Voltaire contrived to make 
every department of literature, the me- 
dium of corruption j though the most 
unpromising and least suspected vehicles 
were pressed into the service to assist his 
ruling purpose ; yet historical falsehoods 
might be refuted, by adverting to purer 
sources, unfair citations might be contra- 
dicted, by referring to .the originals. 
The popular engine of mischief is not 
the art of reasoning, but the art of rail- 
lery. The danger lies not in the attempt 
to prove a thing to be false, so much as 
in the talent which aims to make what 
is true, ridiculous, not so much in at- 
tacking, as in mis-stating, not in invent- 
ing, but in discolouring. 


Meta- 
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Metaphysical mischief is tedious to 
the trifling, and dull to the lively. Who 
now reads the “ Leviathan ?’* Who has 
not read Candide ? “ Political Justice,** 
a more recent work, subversive of all 
religious and social order, was to‘o pon- 
derous to be popular, and too dry to 
answer the end of general corruption. 
But when the substance, by that chemi- 
cal process well known to the preparers 
of poison, was rubbed down into an 
amusing novel, then it began to ope- 
rate ; the vehicle, though made pleasant, 
did not lessen the deleterious quality. 

In Voltaire, a sentiment that cut up 
hope by the roots was compressed into a 
phrase as short as the motto of a ring, 
and as sparkling as the brilliants which 
encompass it. Every one can repeat an 
epigram, and even they who cannot un- 
derstand, can circulate it. The fashion- 
able laughed before they had time to 
think j the dread of not being supposed 
1 4 to 
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to have read, what all were reading, 
stimulated those who read, in order that 
they may talk. Little wits came to 
sharpen their weapons at the forge of 
this Philistine, or to steal small arms 
from his arsenal. 

The Writer of these pages has not for- 
gotten the time when it was a sort of 
modish competition who could first pro- 
duce proof that they had received the 
newest pamphlet from Ferney, hy quot- 
ing from it ; and they were gratified to 
find that the attributes of intelligence and 
good taste were appended to their gay 
studies. Others indulged, with a sort of 
fearful delight, in the perilous pleasure. 
Even those who could not read, without 
indignation, did not wait, without impa- 
tience. Each successive work, like the 
.book in the Apocalypse, was “ so sweet 
“ in the mouth,” that they forgot to 
anticipate the bitterness of the digestion. 
Or, to borrow a more awful illustration 

from 
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from the same Divine source, “ A star 
“ fell from heaven^n the waters, burn- 
“ ing like a^larap, and the star was called 
“ Wormwood; and many died of thewa- 
“ ters, because they were made bitter.” 
That bright genius, which might have 
illuminated the world, became a destruc- 
tive flame, and, like the burning brand 
thrown by the Roman soldier into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, carried conflagra- 
tion into the Sanctuary. 

At length, happily for rescuing the 
principles, but most injuriously for the 
peace and safety of society, the polished 
courtier became a furious anarchist. The 
idol of monarchical France, the equalized 
associate of the Royal Author of Berlin, 
changed his political note : the parasite 
of princes, and the despot of literature, 
sounded the trumpet of Jacobinism. The 
political and moral world shook to their 
foundation. Earth below trembled. 
Heaven above threatened.. All was in- 
1 5 security. 
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security. Order seemed reverting to 
original chaos. The alarm was given. 
Britain first awoke, roused fcfy the warn- 
ing voice of Burke. Enthusiasm was 
converted into detestation. The horror 
which ought to have been excited by his 
impiety was reserved for his democracy. 
But it was found that he could not sub- 
vert thrones with the same impunity with 
which he had laboured to demolish altars. 
He gave, indeed, the same impulse to 
sedition, which he had Jong given to 
infidelity, and by his own activity in- 
creased the velocity of both. The pub- 
lic feeling was all alive, and his political 
principles justly brought on his name 
that reprobation which had been long 
due to his blasphemies, but which his 
blasphemies had failed to excite. 

Divine Providence seems to have 
spared him to extreme old age, that by 
adding one crime more to his long cata- 
logue, his political outrages might coun- 
teract 
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teract his moral mischiefs. But his wis- 
dom seems to have been equally short- 
sighted in both his projects. While the 
consequences of his designs against the 
governments of the world, probably out- 
ran his intentions, his scheme for. the 
extinction of Christianity, and for the 
obliteration of the very name of its au- 
thor, fell short of it. Peace, law, and 
order are restored to the desolated na- 
tions. Kings are reinstated in their 
rightful thrones, and many of the sub- 
jects of the King of Kings, it is hoped, 
are returned to their allegiance. 

The abilities of this powerful but per- 
nicious genius, were not more extraor- 
dinary than their headlong, yet diversified 
course. His talents took their bent from 
the turn of the age in which he was cast. 
His genius was his own, but its determi- 
nation was given from without. He gave 
impressions as forcibly, as he yielded 
to them suddenly. It was action and re- 
1 6 action. 
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action. He lighted on the period in 
which, of all others, he wA£“ bbrn to 
produce the most powerful sensation. 
The public temper was agitated ; he 
helped on the crises. ^ Revolt was ripen- 
ing; he matured it. Circumstances 
suggested his theories ; his theories in- 
fluenced circumstances. He was inebri- 
ated with flattery, and mad with success; 
but his delirious vanity defeated its own 
ends ; in his greediness for instant ador- 
ation he neglected to take future fame 
into his bold but brief account ; — 


“ Vaulting ambition overleap’d itself. 
And fell on t’other side.’* 



( <8l ) 


CHAT. XVII. 

saint Paul’s attention to inferior 

CONCERNS. 


JT is one great advantage of epistolary 
writing, that it is not subject to the 
general laws of composition, but admits 
of every diversity of miscellaneous mat- 
ter. Topics which might be thought 
beneath the dignity of a Treatise, or in- 
consistent with the solemnity of a Ser- 
mon, or the gravity of a Dissertation, 
find their proper place in a letter. De- 
tails which are not of the first importance, 
may yet be of such a nature as to re- 
quire notice or animadversion. 

The epistolary form has also other 
advantages j it not only admits of a va- 
riety 
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riety of subjects, but of the most abrupt 
transition from one subject to another, 
however dissimilar. It requires not the 
connecting links of argumentative com- 
position, nor the .regularity of historical, 
nor 'the uniformity of ethical j nor the 
method and arrangement of each and of 
all these. The free mind, unfettered by 
critical rules, expatiates at will, soars or 
sinks, skims or dives, as the objects of 
its attention may be elevated or de- 
pressed, profound or superficial. 

Of the character of this species of 
writing, the authors of the Epistles of 
the New Testament have most judici- 
ously availed themselves. Saint Paul, 
especially, has taken all due advantage 
of the latitude it allows. His epistles, 
though they contain the most profound 
reasoning, and on the most important 
subjects on which the mind of man $an 
be engaged, are not, exclusively, 
lar discussions of any set topics j though 

they 
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they bre&the strains of devotion almost 
angelicj yet do they also frequently stoop 
to the concerns of ordinary life; par- 
taking, as occasion requires, of all that 
familiarity, versatility, and ease, which 
this species of writing authorizes. Yet 
though occasional topics and inciden- 
tal circumstances are introduced, each 
epistle has some particular drift, tends to 
some determined point, and, amidst fre- 
quent digressions, still maintains a con- 
sistency with itself, as well as with the 
general tendency of Scripture ; the me- 
thod being sometimes concealed, and 
the chain of argument not obvious, the 
closest attention is required, and the 
reader, while he may be gathering much 
solid instruction, reproof or consolation 
from scattered sentences,' and indepen- 
dent axioms, will not, without much 
application of mind, embrace the gene- 
lid argument. 

Amidst, however, all the higher parts 

of 
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of spiritual instruction $ amidst all the 
solidity .of deep practical admonition, 
there is not, perhaps, a single instance 
in which this author has omitted to 
inculcate any one of the little morals, 
any one even of what may be called 
those minor circumstances, which con- 
stitute the decorums and decencies of 
life. Nor does .'his zeal for promoting 
the greatest actions, ever make him, un- 
mindful of the grace, the propriety, the 
manner with which they are to be 
performed. 

It is one of the characteristic proper- 
ties of a great mind, that it can ** con- 
“ tract, as well as dilate itself j” and we 
have it from one of the highest human 
authorities, that the mind which cannot 
tlo both, is not great in its full extent *. 
The minuter shades of character do not 
of themselves make up a valuable ^Ar- 
son j they may be possessed in petiec- 

tion. 


* Lord Bacon. 
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lion, separate from great excellence. 
But as that would be a feeble mind, 
which should be composed of Inferior 
qualities only, so that would be an im- 
perfect one, in which they were wanting. 
To all the strong lines of character, Saint 
Paul added the lighter touches, the 
graceful filling up which finish the 
portrait. 

But in a character which forcibly ex- 
hibits all the great features of Christi- 
anity, these subordinate properties do 
not only make up its completeness, they 
give also an additional evidence of the 
truth and perfection of a religion which 
makes such a provision for virtue, as to 
determine that nothing which is right, 
however inconsiderable, can be indif- 

V 

ferent. The attention to inferior dutiesj 
is a symptom of a mind not satisfied with 
its attainments, not so full of itself, as to 
fancy, that it can afford to be negligent; 
it is indicative of a mind humble enough 

to 
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to be watchful, because it is suspicious 
of itself; of a conscience ever on its 
guard,' that its infirmities may not grow 
into vices, nor its occasional neglects 
into allowed omissions. But it is chiefly 
anxious, that its imperfections may not 
be brought as a charge against religion 
itself; for may not its enemies say, if he 
is neglectful of small and easy duties, 
which cost little, is it probable that he 
will be at much pains about such as are 
laborious and difficult ? Saint Paul never 
leaves an opening for this censure. He 
always seems to have thought small ave- 
nues worth guarding, small kindnesses 
worth performing, small negligences 
worth avoiding : and his constant prac- 
tical creed is, that nothing that is a sin is 
^jnall ; that nothing that is right is insig- 
nificant. But Saint Paul was an accurate 
master of moral proportion. He took an 
exact measure of the positive and rela- 
tive value of things. If he did not tfeat 
smaller objects as great ones, if he did 

not 
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not lift proprieties into principles, he by 
no means overlooked them ; he never 
wholly neglected them. He graduated 
the whole scale of doctrine and of action, 
of business and of opinion, assigning to 
every thing its place according to its 
worth. 

Though he did not think the dissention 
in religious opinions between two indivi- 
duals, Euodias and Syntyche*, of as 
much importance as the contentions and 
schisms in the church of the Corinthians, 
yet he thought it of sufficient import- 
ance to be healed; and anxiously desired 
to reconcile them, to “ make them of 
** one mind in the Lord.” He knew 
that disunion is not only unfavourable to 
the piety of the persons at variance, 
but that, while it gratifies the enemies, it 
injures the cause, of religion. 

&ut if he gives their due importance 
* PhiUppians, ch. iv. 

to 
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to inferior though necesary duties, he 
draws a still nicer line in regard to mat- 
ters fn themselves indifferent. The eat- 
ers of Kerbs and the caters of flesh are 
alike, in his estimation, as to the act ; 
but when the indulgence in the latter 
becomes a temptation to an undecided 
believer, then, even this trifling conces- 
sion was no longer a matter of indiffer- 
ence. It became then a just ground for 
the exercise of self-denial, which per- 
haps he was not sorry to have the oppor- 
tunity of enforcing. 

He knew that there were persons who 
profess to have made a great proficiency 
in piety, who arc not defective in point of 
cheap attainment, but are defective in the 
more difficult attainments which involve 
self-denial; persons who, though very 
spiritual in their conversation, are some- 
what selfish in their Habits ; who t#lk 
much of faith, and yet decline the 
smallest sacrifice of ease ; who profess to 

do 
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do all for Christ, but do little for his 
poor members. He wished to se& a 
high profession always accompanied with 
a corresponding practice. The Israelites, 
who were so forward to exclaim, “ all 
“ that the Lord hath commanded 11s we 
“ will do,” went — and made them a 
golden calf. 

In the mind of our apostle, all is con- 
sistent. He that said, “ Let the same 
“ mind be in you which was in Christ 
“ Jesus,” said also, let all things be done 
decently and in order. Right things 
must be done in a right manner. This 
simple precept indicates the soberness of 
Paul's mind. An enthusiast has seldom 
much dislike to disorderly conduct ; on 
the contrary, he has generally a sove- 
reign contempt for small points, indeed 
for every thing which does not exclu- 
sively tend to advance the one object, 
whatever that may be, which is nearest 
his heart. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul sometimes appends small 
objects to great ones, thus increasing 
their importance by their position. Im- 
mediately after giving his exquisite por- 
trait of charity # , he goes at once to 
recommend and infbrce, by powerful 
illustrations, certain proprieties of be- 
haviour in thf, public congregations. 
Knowing the readiness of the world to 
catch at the slightest irregularity in reli- 
gious professors, he puts them on their 
guard “ not to let their good be evil 
** spoken of;” but wishes that they 
might acquit themselves unexceptionably 
as to manner, in things which were al- 
ready right as to the matter. 

From the high duties of Fqnscopai 
dignity, he stoops to the concerns of 
individuals of the most degraded condi- 
tion. From the most important points 
of moral action in women, he descends to 

** l Corinthians, ch.xiii. and xiv. 

the 
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the very minutiae of their apparel. This 
indicates how well aware he was, that 
every appearance of impropriety in per- 
sonal adornment, is an implication of a 
wrong state of mind. If this seemingly 
inferior concern was not judged to be 
beneath the notice of an inspired apostle, 
6urely it ought not to be unworthy the 
regard of my fair country-women.' 

One might have suspected, in the case 
of Paul, that the heavy load of cares, and 
sorrows, and persecutions ; with the ad- 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs, the most 
extensive and the most complicated, 
might have excused him from attending 
minutely to an object so inconsiderable, 
as the concerns of a poor run-away slave, 
the son of his bonds.” 

Yet this onoe guilty, but now penitent 
servant, he condescends to make the 
exclusive subject of a letter to his late 

mas- 
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master *. This application to Philemon, 
in behalf of Onesimus, is a model in its 
kind ; sincere, polite, tenderly affection* 
ate to the convicted offender ; strong, 
yet respectfully kind to his friend. In 
point of elegance and delicacy, in every 
excellence of composition, it may vie 
with any epistl.e of antiquity ; and is cer- 
tainly far superior, in ingenuity, feeling, 
warmth, and argument, to the admired 
letter of Pliny, in recommendation of his 
friend Arrianus Maturius. 

There are people who sometimes for- 
give the piety of a man, in consideration 
of his influence, his reputation, his ta- 
lents, or some other agreeable quality 
connected with it. Genius is accepted 
by the world as a sort of atonement for 
religion, and wit has been known to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of the gay, for the 
strict principles of the grave. Here is a 
striking instance of two persons, con- 

* Epistle to Philemon. 


nected 
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neeted by the closest ties of Christian^ 
friendship, who acted on other grounds : 
Philemon was not ashamed of his pious 
friend Paul, though a prisoner ; nor was 
Paul ashamed of Onesimus, though a 
servant. 

In urging his requesfc on his friend, 
the apostle does not adopt the corrupt 
practice of.too many, who, in order to 
put the person addressed in good hu- 
mour, preface their petition by flattering 
him on some point, where, perhaps, he 
least deserves it. - Paul, notwithstanding 
he wouhl have reprobated such insince- 
rity, yet thought it fair to remind Phile- 
mon of his high principles, thus indirectly 
to furnish him with a standard to which 
he expected his friend would act up. 

‘ He then proceeds to press his suit, 
with all the variety of argument and 
persuasion of which he was so great a 
master. His earnestness of intreaty, for 

VOln II. K SO 
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so inconsiderable an object, conveys a 
lessgn to ministers and to heads of fami- 
lies, that there is no human being so low 
as to be beneath their kindness; no of- 
fender, scgjfreat as to be beyond their 
hope. 

He had opened his request with a mo- 
tive the most calculated to touch the 
heart of a Christian fiiend — that he al- 
ways made mention of him in his prayers. 
This tender plea he follows up with the 
affectionate commendation of his Cluis- 
tian virtue, that t he fiiend he was be- 
seeching abounded tn ht e and Jaith, no? 
only “ to the Lord Jesus, but to all 
“ saints 

Aftjer this Soothing address, he urges 
his the boon he was about to 

ask ; iu doing which, though be had 
been always mindful of the dignity of 
his Apostleship, ho chose rather to sink 
this consideration in the more tender 

pleas 
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pleas of affection to his friend, and th'e 
distressed state of' the person for whom 
he petitioned. “ Paul the aged, and a 
“ prisoner of Jesus Christ,” were touch- 
ing and powerful motives flsiai/What was 
likely to penetrate a generous* mind was, 
that the aged and imprisoned Paul, in 
sending back the penitent servant to his 
own master, and depriving himself of 
his attendance, was at once performing 
an act of justice and of self denial. He 
would not detain him from his rightful 
owner, though lie was so great a com. 
fort to himself in his forlorn confine- 
ment. It was also a fine occasion of 
pressing on Onesimus, that the return to 
his duty would be the surfest evidence of 
his conversion. 

Thus anxiously for an offehidfhg^tave, 
does he seek to touch every spring of 
.pity in the heart of his friend. Who 
would .imagine that the man, who thus 
labours the cause of so obscure art indivi- 
dual, 


K 2 
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dual,, had the superintendance of all the 
Christian churches in the world ? 

But, with .Paul, rectitude is always the 
prevailing principle. His zeal for his coni 
vert never makes hirn lose sight of the 
duty of restitution. Destitute, and .a 
prisoner himself* he offers to make good 
the loss which Phi'lemon might have 
sustained by his servant’s misconduct. 
He candidly reminds him, however, how 
much the spiritual obligations of Phile- 
mon- (his convert also) exceeded in va- 
lue the debt due to him from Onesimus; 
though he refuses to avail himself of the 
plea. Thy servant perhaps owes thee a 
paltry sum . of money — thou o'west me 
thine own self. 

With his characteristic disinterested- 
ness, he not only thus pathetically pleads 
for him who was to receive the good, but 
for him who was toldo it; as if he bad 
said —-Give me ground to rejoice in this 

evidence 
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evidence of thy Christian benevolence. 
He farther stimulates him to this act of 
charity, by declaring the confidence he 
had in his obedience ; thus encouraging 
him to the duty, by intimating the cer- 
tainty of his compliance. additional 
lesson is given to religious professors, 
not only that their being Christians in- 
cludes their being charitable, buft that 
no act of charity should infringe on the 
rights of justice. 

We conclude, by remarking on the 
union of judgment and kindness in Saint 
Paul’s conduct respecting Onesimus. 
He sends him back to Philemon at Co- 
losse, as a proof, on the jrart of One- 
simus, of penitent humilityj and on the 
part of Paul, of impartial equity. ' At 
the same time, he more than takes away 
his disgrace, by honouring, hind? with 
the office in conjunction with Tychicus, 
of being the bearer of his public epistle 
to the Colossian church. He confers on 
k 3 him 
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him the farther honour of naming "him, 
in the body of his epistle, as a faithful 
and beloved brother. 

How different is this modest and ra- 
titnfel report by an inspired apostle, of a 
penitent criminal, a convert of his own ; 
one who had survived his crimes long 
enough to proVe the sincerity of his 
repentance by the reformation of his 
life; — how different is this sober nar- 
rative by a writer who considered resti- 
tution as a part of repentance, and hu- 
mility as an evidence of faith, from those 
too sanguine reports which are now so 
frequently issuing from the press, of 
the conversion of criminals brought to 
execution for violating all the laws of 
God and man l 

The Gospel presents us but with one 
■such instance ; an instance which is too 
often pressed into a service where it has 
nothing to do ; yet we far more fre- 
quently 
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qtiently see the example of the penitent 
thief on the cross, brought forward as 
an encouragement to those who. have 
been notorious offenders, than that of 
Onesimus ; though the latter is of ge- 
neral application, and the forma ts 
inapplicable to criminals in a Christian 
country) for the dying malefactor em- 
braced Christianity the 'moment ft was 
presented to him. This solitary in- 
stance, however, no more offers a justi- 
fication than an example of fanatical 
fervors ; for if it exhibits a lively faith, 
it exhibits also deep penitence, humility, 
and self-condemnation. Nor does the 
just confidence of the expiring criminal 
in the Redeemer’s power, swell him 
into that bloated assurance of cwhieh we 
hear in some late converts. 

For, in the tracts to which we al- 
lude, we hear not only of one, but of 
many, "holy highwaymen, triumphant tpa- 
J'efactcrs, joyfubraurderefs. Truf/ in- 
k 4 deed. 
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deed, it is, that good men on earth re- 
joice ■with the angels, in heaven, over 
even one sinner that repenteth. We 
would hope many of these were peni- 
tents; hut as there was no space granted, 
as the, case of Onesimus, to prove 
their sincerity, we should be glad to see, 
in these statements, more contrition and 
less rapture. May not young delin- 
quents be encouraged to go on from 
crime to crime, feeling themselves se- 
cure of heaven at fast, when they see, 
from this incautious charity, that assu- 
rance of acc^tance which is so fre- 
quently withheld from the close of a life 
of persevering holiness, granted to the 
most hardened perpetrators of the most 
atrocious crimes ? 

As -Jit has been observed, that the 
basket^ of the hawkers have this year 
abounded in these dangerous, though 
doubtless well-meant tracts, may not 
the lower class in general, and our ser- 
1 1 vants 
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vants in particular, be encouraged to 
look for a happy termination of life, not 
iso much to the dying bed of the exem- 
plary Christian, as to the annals of the 
gallows ? A few exceptions might be 
mentioned, honourable to the prudence, 
as well as to the piety, of the writers of 
some of these little narratives. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE RESURRECTION. 


T5EFORE the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, so dark were the^otices of s 
state beyond the grave, tint' it is-juo 
wonder if* men were little inclined to 


give up tjie pleasures and interests of 
^ne world, of which they were in actual 
possession, for the possibility of another, 
doubtful at best, and too indistinct for 
hope, too uncertain for comfort. 


If a state of future happiness was be- 
lieved, or rather guessed at, by a few'Of 
those who had not the light of revelation, 
no natioh on earth believed it, no public 
religion in the world taught it. This 
single thith, then, firmly established, not 
only by the preaching of Jesus, but by 
his actual resurrection* from the dead, 

pro* 
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produced a total revolution in the condi- 
tion of man. It gave a new impulse to 
his conduct, infused a new vitality into 
his existence. Faith became to man an 
anchor of the souf^ sure' and Steflfast. 
This anchorage enables him to ride out 
the blackest storms j and though toe tnuft 
still, workjff f it his passage, the haven Is 
near, and-ftfe deliverance certain, “ while 
“ he keeps his eye to the star, and his 
* ( hand to the stern.” 

The value and importance, then, of 
this doctrine, seems to have made it an 
especial object of Divine care. Founded 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, perhaps it may have afforded 
one reason, why the long suffering of 
God permitted Jerusalem to stand near 
half a. century after this last event 
had taken place. By this dej&y, not 
only the inhabitants of that cijty, but the 
’multitudes who. annually resorted thither, 
could gain full leisure to examine into its 
k 6 truth: 
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truth : had the destruction followed im- 
mediately upon the crime which caused 
it/ occasion might, have been furnished 
to the Rabbies for asserting, that a truth 
could not now be authenticated which 
was buried in the ruin? of the city. Nor 
would the enemies of Jesus have scrupled 
any subornation to discredit l|js preien- , 
sions, even though at the expence o£ a 
doctrine, which involved the happiness 
of worlds unborn, 

Jerusalem, however, survived for a 
time, and the doctrine of a resurrection 
was established for ever. And now, had 
it been a doctrine of any ordinary import, 
as Saint Paul was not writing to persons 
ignorant of the truth® of Christianity, 
but to Christian converts, it might have 
been less his object to propound it dog- 
matically, than to develope and expand it, 
being a thing previously known, acknow- 
ledged, and* received. In writing a let- 
ter, when we allude -td facts already 

notorious. 
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notorious, we do not think our notices 
the less acceptable, because we do not* 
repeat intelligence already popular ; while 
we content ourselves with drawing infe- 
rences from it, making observations upon 
it, or allusions to if. The reader having 
the same object in view with the writer, 
would catcj) at intimations, seize on allu- 
sions, and fill up the implied meaning. 

Such, however, was not Saint Paul’s 
conduct with respect to this doctrine. 
There were, indeed, it. should seem, 
among his converts, many sceptical Jews 
infected with the philosophizing spirit of 
the Grecian schools, and who doubted, 
what these last derided, the resurrection 
ofthe dead. Consequently, upon every 
account, Saint Paul- is found to give it a 
peculiar prominence, and on all occasions 
to bestow upon it more argument and 
illustration, than on most other tenets of 
the new faith. 


There 
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There is no profession, no class of men, 
•whether Jew or Gentile, before whom 
Paul was not ready to be examined on 
this subject, and was not prompt to give 
the most decided testimony. Uniformly 
he felt the strength f>f evidence on his 
side j uniformly he appealed to the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ, as^’act esta* 
blished on the most solid basis, — a fact, 
not first propagated in distant countries, 
where thr j^ijjg^of imposition would 
have beerig3reAt«^ not at a distant period 
of time, wffonjl^saine objection against 
it might have been made, but on the 
very spot where it occurred, at the very 
moment of its occurrence. 

In his writings, also, the same confi- 
dence, the same urgency appears. > He 
always adverts to this tenet, as to the main 
hinge on which the whole of Christianity 
tarns. more reasoning oppugneiaof 
the faith* -thought that if this doctrine 
could be got rid of, either by argument 
or ridicule, it would subvert the whole 

fabric 
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fabric of Christianity. It was, in reality, 
the ooly sensible proof that could be ad- 
duced ofthe, immortality of the soul, an 
opinion which, indeed, many of them 
professed to entertain, though they would 
not be indebted to this doctrine for its 
proof. The more, however, they op- 
ptgued, more he withstood ; and of 
so*high importance did he represent it, 
that he even makes, “ believing in the 
“ heart that God hattej^ig^ Jesus from 
« the dead,” to be a condition 

•f salvation. 

We must not judge the inspired Saint 
Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
same canons of criticism, by which we 
pronounce judgment on other writers. 
Notwithstanding the elevation of his 
genius, his hand was in a great measure 
held* by the nature of his subject and of 
his character, from the dispb^r ,-of his 
talents as an author. Prom thewarmth 
of his feelings, land the energy of his 

mind. 
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mind, we infer, that he possessed an 
imagination peculiarly bright: That -he 
Subdued, instead of indulging, this fa- 
culty, ‘'-adds worth .*0 his character, dig- 
nity, to his writing, and confirmation to 
the truth. To suppress the exercise of 
a powerful imagination is one sacrifice 
more, which a pious writer makes to Go^' 
Independently of that inspiration which 
guided him, his severe judgment would 
shew him, that the topics of which he 
treated, were of too high and holy a 
nature to adtpjt the indulgence of 
faculty rather calculated to excite ad- 
miration than to convey instruction. 

In considering his general style of >00 on- 
position, we are not to look aftef ; the 
choice of words, so much as to the mind, 
and spirit, and character of the writer. 
If, however, we ventured to select any 
onepartofi Saint Paul’s writings, telerte 
naan dM%tioo to file remark, and to 
exhibit a more splendllf combination of 

excel- 
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excellencies, than almost any other in 
his whole works, we should adduce the 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in which he fully pro- 
pounds the article in question. As our 
Lord’s discourse, in the twenty-fifth 
$l*apter of Matthew, is the only explicit 
Inscription of the last judgment, and 
Saint John’s vision, at the close of the 
Apocalypse, the only distinct view given 
us of the heavenly glory, so this is the 
only graphical representation which Scrip- 
ture has presented to jus of this most 
important and consolatory doctrine, the 
resurrection of the dead. 

The subject of this fifteenth chapter is 
quite distinct from that which precedes 
or follows it; it is interposed between 
matter quite irrelevant to it, forming a 
complete episode. As a composition it 
stanjds unrivalled for the unspeakable 
importance of ftp matter, i«f deep rea- 
soning, and lofty imagery. Saint Paul 

some- 
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sometimes leaves it to others to beat out 
his massy thoughts into all the expansion 
of which they are so susceptible ; his 
eloqutef&e, indeed, usually consists more 
in tlie^rindeur o ' the sentiment than in 
the splendour or the language. Here 
Both are equally conspicuous. Here hte 
genius breaks out i : its full force ; ’jtapfr 
his mind lights upon a subject vvbiclWM's' 
out all his powers ; and the subject finds 
a writer worthy of itself. It furnishes a 
succession of almost every object that is 
grand in the visible and the^invisible 
world. A description becomes a pic- 
lure ; an expostulation assumes the regu- 
larity of a syllogism ; an- idea takes the 
form of an image ; the writer seemeto 
be the spectator; the relater speaks as 
one admitted within the veil. 

According to his usual practice of ap-i 
pealing tofects, as a substratum on winch 
to-buildMs reasoning, ,fye produces a 
regular statement, in tHdUr order of sue* 
5 cession, 
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cession, of the different times at which 
Jesus appeared after his death, authenti- 
cated by the unimpeachable evidence of 
the disciples themselves, by w^&t& he 
was seen individually, as well as ift gfeat 
bodies. This evidence he corroborates 
by his own personal testimony at hiscoiH 
y©K8ipn ; an evidence which he produces 
wlfl^sentiments of the deepest self-abase- 
ment. 

So important, he proceeds, was it to 
settle th© belief of this doctrine, that, if 
it were not true, all their hopes fell to 
the ground. To insist on this grand 
peculiarity of the Gospel, was establish^ 
ingtthe truth of the whole by a part. It 
was the consummation of the validity 
of the mission of Christ. Without this 
finishing circumstance, what proof could 
his followers adduce, that hisAtonemeht 
was accepted; that his nhfpMHtn was 
ascertained ; that his intert eastern fwuld 
be available; Hbat his final judgtneot 

would 
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would take place ; that because He was 
risen, they should rise also ? It was not 
one thing, it was every thing. It was 
putting the seal to a testament, which, 
without it, would not have been au- 
thentic. It involved a whole train of 
the most awful consequences. Such a 
chain of inferences would be destroyed 
by this broken link, as nothing could 
repair. In short, it amounted to this 
tremendous conclusion: “ Those who 
“ have fallen asleep in Christ have 
“ perished.” You who live in the hope 
of the redemption wrought" for you, 
“ are yet in your sins.” If Jesus 
remains under the power of death, how 
shall we be delivered from the power of 
sin ? If the doctrine be false, then is my 
preaching a delusion, and your faith a 
nullity. He adds, that they who now 
were the happiest of men in their assured 
hope o^eiSmal life, would become, “ of 
“ men 1 most miserable }” in short, as 
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in another place he asks, to what purpose 
has Christ died for our sins, if he has not 
“ risen for our justification ?” 

The apostle having shewn himself a 
consummate master of the art of reason# 
bis refutation of the absurdities 
that \vould follow an assumption, that 
Christ was not risen j and having cleared 
the ground from most of the objec- 
tions and difficulties which had been 
thrown in his way, proceeds to the posi- 
tive assertion, that not only Christ is 
risen, but that £11 his faithful followers 
have their own resurrection ascertained 
by h.is. He illustrates this truth by an ap- 
posite allusion to the custom of a Jewish 
harvest, the whole of which was sanctified, 
by the consecration of the first-fruits. 

^ In his distinguishing characteristics of 
the different properties off th'e body of 
man, in its different states of existent, 
every antithesis is exact. The body that is 

sown 
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sown in corruption, dishonour, and 
weakness, is raised in incorruption, 
glory, and power. The material body 
is become spiritual. ‘*-The first m'aft 
«« was 'niade living sOul,’* possessing 
that natural life communicated by him 
to all his posterity ; but Christ was a 
quickening spirit, through whom, as from 
its source, spiritual life is conveyed to 
all believers. 

If Paul uniformly makes every doc- 
trine a fountain flowing with practical 
uses, it is no wonde»*that he should 
make this triumphant consummation of 
all doctrine, subservient to the^reat 
ends of holiness. For it is worthy of 
remark, that, in this very place, r^with 
all the interest which his argument ex- 
cites— -in all the heat which his defence 
kindles, — carried away, as he seems tb 
be, by hearth and his feelings,— -yet, 
iu his usual manner, fee checks his ca- 
reer to introduce moral fftitlms, to in- 
sinuate 
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sinuate holy cautions. Not contented to 
guard the people against the danger of 
corrupt and corrupting society upon his 
own principles, he strengthens his ar- 
gument, by referring them to a Pagan 
poet, whose authority, with some at 
least, he might think would be more 
respected than his own, on the infection 
of “ evil communications.” He sug- 
gests iionically, as a practical effect of 
the disbelief of this truth, the propriety 
of Epicurean voluptuousness, and even 

ventures to recommend the utmost in- 
* 

diligence of pijesent enjoyment, upon 
the supposition of a death which is to 
cut of all future hope, and all posthu- 
mous responsibility. 

Then assuming a loftier note, with an 
awfully warning voice, he proceeds to 
this solemn adjuration — “ Awake to 
“ righteousness and sin not^tfor some 
“ have not the kpowledge of God.” 
if he had sfl^ — If you give into this in- 
credulity. 
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credulity, your practice will become con- 
sonant to your belief. Every man will 
defend his error when it favours his vice. 
Your evil habits will the cor- 

ruption of youfTaith. •'■dff^y&u find an 
interest in indulging your mistake, ,your 
next step will be to think it true. What 
is .first a wish, will gradually becorne;«n 
opinion; an opinion will as naturally 
become a ground of action ; and what 
you now permit yourself to do, you will 
soon become willing to justify. 

He produces, as the strongest proof of 
his belief in the doctrine in question, the 
complacency of Christians in suffering. 
Why did others press forwards to tjjar- 
tyrdom? — Why did he himself expose 
his life to perpetual peril ?— Why, but 
from the firm persuasion; that "as Christ 
was risen, they should rise also. Would 
not theif*Voluntary trials be absurd ? — 
Would it not be madoess to embrace* 
wben.it was ra their power to avoid, att 

the 
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the hardships which embittered life, all 
the dangers which were likely to shorten 
it ? He and his colleagues were not im- 
passible sidM$aaces, but feeling men, 
sensible topaii*, keenly* alive to suffer- 
ing, with nerves as finely strung, with 
bodies as tenderly constituted, with souls 
as reluctant to misery as others. — Take 
away this grand motive for patience, rob 
them of this sustaining confidence, strip 
them of this glorious prospect, and their 
zeal would lose its character of virtue, 
their piety its claim, to wisdom. Their 
perseverance would be fatuity. Mighty 
then must be their motive, powerful 
indeed their assurance, clear and strong 
fh^jr conviction, that their brief sorrows 
were not worthy to be compared with 
the glories which were insured to them 
by the resurrection of Christ. 

Again, he resumes the task -of re- 
pelling the more plausible objections. 
But it is not our business' to follow him 

vol. n. l through 
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through all his variety of illustration, all 
his diversified analogy, all his conse- 
cutive reasoning on the nature of the 
resurrection of the body. Resemblances 

4 . * if' * K 

the most distant, substances the most 
Seemingly dissimilar in themselves, are 
yet brought together, by a skill the 
most consummate, by an aptness^ the 
most convincing. All the objects of our 
senses, whatever is familiar to the sight, 
or habitual to the mind, are put in re- 
quisition — all the analogies of nature 
are ransacked — the vegetable, the ani- 
mal, the terrestrial and the celestial 
world, are brought into comparison j 
and the whole is made to demonstrate 
th6 truth of this awful doctrine. Si^ph a 
cluster of images, all bearing upon one 
point, at once fill the mind, dilate the 
conception, and confirm the faith. 

There is singular wisdom in the selec- 
tion of these illustrations, not only as 
being the mpst apposite,* but the most 

intel- 
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intelligible. They are not drawn: from 
things abstruse or recondite, but from 
objects with which all classes are equally 
acquainted.— An incidental, but not un- 
important proof of th'$^universal design, 
of Christianity. The most ordinary man 
is as conversant with the springing up 
and growth of corn, with the distinction 
between the flesh of the different animal 
species, as the philosopher. He can also 
as clearly discern the exterior distinc- 
tion between the different luminaries of 
heaven, as the astronomer. Here istio 
demand of knowledge, no appear to 
science. Sight is the witness, sense the 
arbiter in this question. 

To bestow immortality on mortals, 
and to revive the dead, had been pro- 
nounced by a heathen author to be be- 
yond the reach of divine power. To 
those bold Pyrrhonists therefore, who 
might be among the Corinthians, and 
l a who 
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who sought to perplex the argument by 
asking — “ how are the dead raised up ?”* 
— With what body do they come? he 
answers peremptorily, by referring them 
to the great resolver of difficulties — the 
pOwer of god, inscribed in the book of 
daily experience — God giveth it a body 
as it has pleased him. He reminds them 
that this divine power they perpetually 
saw exercised in a wonderful manner in 
the revolution of seasons, in the resusci- 
tation of plants apparently dead ; and in 
the springing up of corn, which dies first, 
in order that it may live. — To that omni- 
potence which could accomplish the one, 
could the other be difficult ? 

Who can pursue without emotion his 
rapid yet orderly transition from one por- 
tion of his subject to another? The in- 
terest still rising till it closes in the triqm : 
phant climax of the final victory over the 
two lalst ettemies, death and the gravel At 

length 
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length by a road, in which deviation does 
not impede bis progress, he reaches the 
grand consChnmation. — Behold I shew 
you a mystery — we shall not all sleep — 
bui we shall be .changed!, — in a moment 
— in the twinkling of an eye — at the 
last trumpet — for. the trumpet shall 
sound — and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible — and we shall all be chang- 
ed. It is almost prophane to talk of 
beauties, where the theme is so transceu- 
dant ; but this is one of the rare instances 
in which amplification adds to spirit, and 
velocity is not retarded by repetition. 
The rhythm adds to the effect, and sooths 
the mind, while the sentiment elevates 
it. The idea was not newly conceived 
in the apostle’s mind ; he had told the 
Thessalonians “ the Lord himself shall 
“ descend with a shout, with the voice 
** of an Archangel and the trump of 
“ God.” His grateful spirit does not 
forget to remind them to whom the vic- 
tory is owing, to whom the thanks are due 
M In 
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In the solemn close, alighting again^ 
from the world of light, -aind life, and 
glory, he just touches upon earth to drop 
another brief, but most impressive les- 
son — that thottgh the Victory is ob- 
tained, though the last conquest is 
achieved, though Christ is actually risen 
— all these ends accomplished, are not 
to dismiss us from diligence, but to sti- 
mulate 1$ to it. They furnish only an 
additional argument for “ abounding in 
“ the work of the Lord.” — It adds 
animation to the motive, that from this 
full exposition of the doctrine, they not 
only believe , but they know , that their 
labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

With this glorious hope- what should 
arrest their progress? With such a re- 
ward in view — - eternal life, the purchase 
of their risen Saviour, he at once pro- 
vides them with the most effectual spur 
to diligence, with the only powerful sup- 
port under the sorrows of life, with the 

only 
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only infallible antidote against the fear 
of death. 

To conclude, this blessed apostle never 
faM, where the subject if susceptible of 
consolation as well as of instruction, to 
deduce both from the same premises. 
What affectionate Christian will not here 
revert, with grateful joy, to the same 
writer’s cheering address to the Saints of 
another church, who might labour under 
the pressing affliction of the death of 
pious friends # ? He there offers a new 
instance, not only of his never-failing 
rule of applying the truths he preaches, 
but of their immediate application to the 
feelings of the individual. This it is 
which- renders his writings so personally 
interesting. That the mourner oVer the 
pious dead might ntft “ sorrow as those 
“ who have no hope,” after the declar- 
ation that “ Jesus died and rose again;” 
he builds, on this general principle, the 

* i Thessalonians, iv. 14. 

l 4 par- 
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particular assurance, ** Even them also 
“ who/ sleep in Jesus vlfllfeod bring 
** with him.” 

What a- balr%to the breaking heart*! — 
What! the lovea companion v of our youth, 
the friend of our age, the solace of our 
life, with whom we took sweet hounsel, 
with whom we went to the house of God 
as friends, will Christ bring with him ? 
Shall the bliss of our suspended inter- 
course be restored, unalloyed -by the 
mutual infirmities which here rendered 
it imperfect, undiminished by the dread 
of another separation ? 

Well then might the angel say to Mary 
at the forsaken tomb, “ Woman, why 
“ weepest thou ?” Well might Jesus 
himself repeat the Question, “ Woman, 
“ why weepest thou ?” Tears are wiped 
from all eyes. “ The voice of joy and 
<e thanksgiving is in the tabernacles of 
“ the righteous.” “ The right hand of 

« the 
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** the LordL ; hringeth mighty things to 
“ pass.” The resurrection of Christians 
is indissoFtfbly involved in that of Christ: 
“ because I live, ye shall live also.” 
What are the splendid triumphs of earthly 
heroes, to his triumph over the grave? 
What are the most signal victories over 
a world of enemies, to his victory over 
this last enemy? «« Blessed be the God 
“ and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* 
* c who, according to his abundant mercy, 
“ hath begotten us again to a lively hope 
“ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
“ from the dead.” 
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chap; xix. 

SAINT PAUL ON PRAYER, THANKSGIVING, AND 
RELIGIOUS JOY. 

P RAYER is an act which seems to be 
so prepared in the frame of our na- 
ture, to be so congenial to our dependent 
condition, so suited to our exigencies, so 
adapted to eVery man’s known wants, and 
to his possibilities of wants unknown, so 
full of relief to the soul, and of peace to 
the mind, and of gladness to the heart ; 
Stt productive of confidence in God, and 
so reciprocally proceeding from that con- 
fidence, that we should think, if we did 
not know the contrary, that it is a duty 
which scarcely required to be enjoined ; 
— - that he who had once found out his 
necessities, and that there was no other 
redress for them, would spontaneously 

have 
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have recoi^i^as a delight, to what he 
had neglected as a command ; that he 
who had once tasted the bounties of God, 
would think it a hardship not^to be al- 
lowed to thank him for them ; that the 
invitation to pray to his Benefactor, was 
an additional proof of Divine goodness; 
that to be allowed to praise him for his 
mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The apostle’s precept, “ pray always,” 
— pray evermore, pray without ceasing, 
men ought always to pray, — will not be 
criticised as a pleonasm, if we call to 
remembrance that there is no state of 
mind, no condition of life, in which 
pray'fer is not a necessity as well as go. 
obligation. In danger, fear impels to it; 
in trouble, we have no other resource; in 
sickness, we have no other refuge; in 
dejection, no other hope ; in death no 
fether comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shews the word 
grayer to be a term of great latitude, 
l 6 involving 
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involving the whole compass «f*onr inter- 
oouffle with God. He repnfietfts it to in- 
clud©*our adoration of his perfections, our- 
aclcuowle%ment of the .wisdom of Iris 
dispensations, of our obligation for his 
benefits, providential and spiritual; of 
the avowal of our entire dependence, on 
him, of our absolute subjection to him, 
the declaration of our faith in him, the 
expressiopuof our devotedness to him ; 
the confession of our own unworthiness, 
infirmities, and sins ; the petition for the 
supply of our wants, and for the pardon 
of our offences ; for succour in our dis- 
tress; for a blessing on our undertakings; 
for the direction of our conduct, and the 
success of our affairs. 

If any should be disposed to think this 
general view too comprehensive, let him 
point out which of these particulars 
prayer does not embrace; which of these 
clauses, a rational, a sentient, an en- 
lightened, a dependent being ean omit’ 
iu'fcis scheme of devotion. 


But 
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But as multifarious concerns, of 
human lifesvill necessarily occasion a 
suspension of the exercise ; Saint J^euil,: 
evapr attentive to the principle ^the act, 
and to the circumstances of the actor, re- 
duces all these qualities to their essence 
when he resolves them into the spirit of 
supplication. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears 
to he, in his view of the subjedf, to keep 
the mind in an habitual disposition and 
propensity to devotion; for there is a 
sense in which we may be said to do that 
which we are willing to do, though there . 
are intervals of the thought as well as 
intermissions of the act — “ as a tr£- 
“ vetier,” says Dr. Barrow, “ may be 
“ said to be still on his journey, though 
“ he stops to take needful rest, and to 
“ transact necessary business.” If. he 
pause, he does not turn out of the way; 
his pursuit is not diverted, though occa- 
sionally interrupted. 
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Constantly maintaining tj^^isposition, 
then, and never neglecting the actual 
d never slighting the occasion which 
present ^p telf. nor violating the habilfof 
stated creWpon, may, we presume, be 
called “ to pray without ceasing.” The 
expression “ watching unto prayer,” im- 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this 
xeal in laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promis- 
ed to all, who offer it in perfect sincerity, 
is not so frequently promised to the cry 
of distress, to the impulse of fear, or the 
•emergency of the moment, as to humble 
continuance in devotion ; it is to p^fient 
waiting, to assiduous solicitation. Jit un- 
wearied importunity, that God has de- 
clared that he will lend his ear, that he 
will give the communication of bis Spirit, 

' that he will grant the return of our re- 
quests. Nothing but this holy perseve- 
rance can keep up in our minds an humble 
sense of our dependence. It is not by a 

•mere 
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mere casu&f&Ution, however passionate, 
but by habitfial application, that devout 
affections are excited and mjdntaTi$tfd, 
that oilr converse with HeayjgMIcarried 
oh. It is by no other mean&tnat we can 
be assured, with Saint Paul, that “ we 
“ are risen with Christ,” but this obvious 
one, that we thus seek the things which 
are above ; that the heart is renovated, 
that the mind is lifted above this low 
scene of things j that the spirit breathes 
in a purer atmosphere ; that the whole 
man is enlightened, and strengthened, 
and purified; and that the more fre- 
quently, so the more nearly, he ap- 
proves to the throne of God. He will 
find Bso that prayer not only expresses 
but elicits the Divine grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, 
every frivolous pretence to divert us from 
our better resolves ? Business brings in 
its grave apology, pleasure its bewitching 
excuse. But if we would examine qur. 
hearts truly, and report them faithfully. 
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we should find the fact to jfj^^fhat disin- 
clination to this employment, oftener 
thjy} our engagement in any other, keeps 
us from 'this sacred intercourse with our 
Maker. 

Under circumstances of distress, in- 
deed, prayer is adopted with compara- 
tively little reluctance; the mind, which 
knows not where to fly, flies to God. 
In agony, nature is no Atheist. The 
soul is drawn to God by a sort of natu- 
ral impulse; not always, perhaps, by an 
emotion of piety, but from a feeling con- 
viction, that every other refuge is “ a 
“ refuge of lies.” Oh ! thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempests, and Rot comforted, 
happy if thou art either drawn or driven, 
with holy David, to say to thy God, 
“ Thou art a place to hide me in.” 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart 
to give up a world, by whom itself seems 
fcojbe given up, there are other demands 
far prayer equally imperative. There 
7 are 
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are^circumstances more dangerous, yet 
less suspected of danger, in which, though 
the call is louder, it is less heard ; be* 
cause the voice of conscience is droved 
by the clamours of the world; 1 “ Prosper- 
ous fortunes, unbroken healthy flattering 
friends, buoyant spirits, a spring-tide of 
success — these are the occasions when 
the very abundance of God’s ipercies is 
apt to fill the heart till it hardens it. 
Loaded with riches, crowned with digni- 
ties, successful in enterprize ; beset with 
snares in the shape of honours, with perils 
under the mask of pleasures ; then it is, 
that to the already saturated heart, “ to- 
“ morrow shall be as this day, and more 
** abundant,” is more in unison than 
“ what shall I render to the Lord ?” 

Men of business, especially men in 
power and public situations, are in no 
little danger of persuading themselves, 
that the affairs which occupy their time 
and mind, being, as they really are, 

{great- 
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great and important duties, exonerate 
those who perform them f'r bli the neces- 
sity of the same strictness in devotion, 
whiBh tbfcy*allow to be right for men of 
leisure ; an&^svhich, when they beconje 
men of leisure themselves, they are re- 
solved to adopt : — but now is the ac- 
cepted time, here is the accepted place, . 
however they may be tempted to think 
that an exact attention to public duty, 
and an unimpeachable rectitude in dis- 
charging it, is itself a substitute for the 
offices of piety. 

But these great and honourable per- 
sons are the very men to whom superior 
cares, and loftier duties, and higher re-~ 
sponsibdities, render prayer even more 
necessary, were it possible, than to 
others. Nor does this duty trench 
upon other duties, for the compatibili- 
ties of prayer are universal. It is an 
exercise which has-the property of incor- 
porating itself with every ■ other ; not 

only 
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only* not impeding, but advancing it. 
If secular "thoughts, and vain imagi- 
nations, often break in on ou§ devout 
employments, let us allow J^efi^iont” to 
vindicate her rights, by uniting herself 
with our worldly occupations. There is 
no crevice so small at which devotion 
,may not slip in ; no other instance of so 
rich a blessing being annexed to so easy 
a condition ; no other case in which 
there is any certainty, that to ask is to 
have. This the suitors to the great do 
not always find so easy from them, as the 
great themselves find from God. - 

' Not only the elevation on which they 
stand makes this fence necessary tor their 
personal security, by enabling them to 
bear the height without giddiness, but 
the guidance of God’s hand is so essen- 
tial to the operations they conduct, that 
the public prosperity, no less than their 
own safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. God will be more likely 

to 
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to bless the band which steers, and the 
head which directs, when bath are ruled 
by the heart which prays. ' Happily we 
need n^ifltjok out of our own age or 
nation f^Jnstances of public men, wlio, 
while they ’govern the country, are them- 
selves governed by a religious principle^, 
who petition the Almighty for direction^, 
and praise him for success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — “ pray- 
** ing always with all prayer and suppli- 
“ cation in the spirit, and watching 
** thereto with all perseverance,” — would 
be the surest means to augment our love 
to God. -We gradually cease to love a 
benefactor of whom we cease to think. 
The frequent recollection would warm 
our affections, and we should more cor- 
dially devote our lives to him to whom 
we should more frequently consecrate our . 
hearts. The apostle, therefore indicates, 
prayer, not only as an act, but as a frame, 
of mind. 


In 
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In all his writings effectual prayer uni- 
formly supposes accompanying and pre- 
paratory virtues. Prayer draws, all the 
Christian graces into its focus. It draws 
Charity, followed by her lovely train — 
of forbearance with faults, forgiveness of 
injuries, pity for errors, and relieving of 
^nts. It draws Repentance, with her 
holy sorrows, her pious resolutions, her 
self-distrust. It attracts Faith, with her 
elevated eye — Hope, with her grasped 
anchor — Beneficence, with her open 
hand — Zeal, looking far and wide to 
serve — Humility, with introverted eye, 
looking at home. Prayer, by quickening 
these graces in the heart, warms them 
into life, fits them for service, and dis- 
misses each to its appropriate practice. 
Prayer is mental virtue ; virtue is spi- 
ritual action. The mould into which 
genuinejprayer casts the soul, is not ef- 
faced bythe suspension of the act, but 
retains ^ome touches of the impression 
till the act is repeated. 

Prayer, 
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, "'/t* I 

Prayer, divested of the love of God, 
'will obtain nothing because it asks no- 
thing cordially. It is only the interidr 
sentiment that gives life and spirit to de- 
votion.. To those who possess this, prayer 
is not only a support but a solace : to 
those who want it, it is not only artifl- 
sipid task, but a religious penalty. 
apostle every where shews that purity of 
heart, resignation of spirit, peace and 
joy in believing,' can, by no other expe- 
dient, be maintained in life, activity, and 
vigour. Prayer so circumstanced is the 
appointed means for drawing down the 
blessing we solicit, and the pardon we 
need. 

Yet that the best things are liable to 
abuse is a complaint echoed by all writers 
of etfiics. Certain mystics, pretending 
to extraordinary illumination, Jiave con- 
, verted this holy exercise into a presump- 
tuous error. Intense meditation itself 
has been turned into an instrument of 
10 spiritual 
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spiritual pride, and led the mistaken re- 
cluse to overlook the appointed means of 
instruction ; to reject the scriptures, to 
abandon the service of the sanctuary, and 
to expect to be snatched, like boly Paul, 
up to the third heaven, deserting those 
prescribed and legitimate methods which 
^iptild more surely have conducted him 
thither. The history of the apostle him- 
self presents a striking lesson in this 
case. “ Let us remember,” says one of 
the fathers, “ that though Paul was mira- 
“ culously converted by an immediate 
“ vision from heaven, he was neverthe- 
“ less sent for baptism and instruction 
“ to a man.” 

Holy Paul calls upon us to meditate on 
the multitude and the magnitude of the 
gifts of God. When we consider how 
profusely. he bestows, and how little he 
requires ; that while he confers like 
Deity, he desires only Such poor returns 
as can be made by indigent, Mendicant 

morta- 
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mortality ; that he rSijnires no costly ob- 
lation; nothing that will impoverish, butg 
on the contrary, will inconceivably en- 
rich the giver. — When we consider this, 
we are ready to wonder that he will ac- 
cept so poor a thing as impotent grati- 
tude for immeasurable bounty. WhS5|. 
we reflect, that our very desire to„pm!ft k 
him is his gift — that his grace must pu- 
rify the offering, before he condescends 
to receive it, must confer on it that spirit 
which renders it acceptable — that he 
only expects we should consecrate to 
Him, what we have received from him, 
— ithat we should only confess, that of all 
we enjoy, nothing is our due — we may 
well blush at our insensibility. 

We think, perhaps, as we have ob- 
served in another place, had he com- 
manded us “ to do some great thing,” 
to raise some monument of splendour, 
some memorial of notoriety and ostenta- 
tion, something that would perpetuate 

our 
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our own name with his goodness, we 
should gladly have done it. How much 
more when He only requires 

Our thanks how due ! 


When he only asks the homage of the 
heart, the expression of our dependence, 
WHS necognition of his right ! 


Concerning the duty of intercessory 
prayer for those we love, the apostle has 
bequeathed us a high and holy example, 
lie has given us not only injunctions, but 
specimens. Observe for what it is that 
“ he bows his knees to God” in behalf 
of his friends. Is it for an increase of 
their wealth, their power, their fame, or 
any other external prosperity ? — No : it 
is that “ God would grant them accord- 
“ ing to the riches of his glory, to be 
** strengthened with might in the inn^r 
** man — it is that “ Christ may dwell 
“ in their hearts by faith — it is “ that 
“ they may be rooted and grounded in 
“ love,” and this to a glorious end — 
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** that they may be able, with all saints, 
“ to comprehend’* the vast dimensions 
of the love of Christ ; — that “ they may 
** be filled #ith ail the fulness of God.” 
These are the sort of petitions which we 
need never hesitate to present. These 
are requests which* we may rest 
sured arc always agreeable to the d ivftfe 
will ; here we are certain we cafliidt 
** pray amiss.” These are intercessions 
of which the benefit may be felt, when 
wealth, and fame, and power, shall be 
forgotten things. 

Why does Paul «* pray day and night 
“ that he might see the face of his Thes- 
“ salonian converts ?” Not merely that 
he might have the gratification of once 
more beholding those he loved — though- 
that would sensibly delight so affectionate 
a heart — but “that he might perfect 
** that which was lacking in their 

4rfaith.” 


Here' 
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Here is an instance of a spirit so large 
in its affection#, so high in their object } 
of a man who had so much of Heaven 
in his friendships, so much*t>f soul in his 
attachments, that he thought time too 
brief, earth too scanty, worldly bless* 

f s too lovy, to enter deeply into his 
itions for those to whom time and 
m, * the transitory blessings^ of life', 
and life itself would so soon be no 
more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude. 
Saint Paul stirs us up to the duty of 
keeping before our eyes the mercies 
which so peremptorily demand it. These 
mercies succeed each other so rapidly, or 
rather, are crowded upon us so. simulta- 
neously, that if we do not count them 
as they are received, and record 'ifiem. as 
they, are enjoyed, their very multitude* 
which ought to penetrate the heart more 
deeply, will cause them to slip out of tb# 
memory. 


M 2 


The 
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The apostle acknowledges the grati- 
tude due to God to arise from his being 
the universal proprietor, — whose I am 
and whom, I serve ; thus making the obe- 
dience to grow out of the dependence.’ 
He serves his Maker because he is his 
property. We should reflect on the sjju, 
periority of the bounties of our heavenly 
Father, over those of our earthly frien|g£ 
not only in their number and quality, 
but especially in their unremitting con- 
stancy. The dearest friends only think 
of Us occasionally, nor can we be so un- 
reasonable as to expect to be the con- 
stant Object of their attention. If they 
assist us under the immediate pressure 
of distress, their cares are afterwards 
remitted. 

Mari$ besides us, have a claim upon 
their kindness, and they could not in- 
variably attend to us without b$ing 
Adjust to others. If a man wpre to lay 
out his whole stock of affection upon one 
5 indi- 
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individual, how many duties must he ne-r 
gleet, how many claims must he slight, 
how much injustice must he commit, of 
how much ingratitude would he be 
guilty ! And as an earthly friend cannot 
divide his benefits, or even the common, 
acts of kindness among an indefinite 
^naber, and as human means have limits, 
IPtiis benevolence ca*:i generally be little 
more than good will. But the exhaust-, 
less "fund of infinite love can never be 
diminished; — though the distribution is 
universal, though the diffusion is as wide 
as his rational creation, though the con- 
tinuance is as durable as his own eter- 
nity, the beneficence of almighty power 
needs not, like his creatures, deduct 
from one, because it is liberal to 
another. 

Our kindest friend may not always, 
know our secret sorrows, and with thg, 
utmost goodness of intention cannot 

. , , r , 7 * 1 •* '* . J 1 * *' + 

apply u balsam, where he does not know 
m 3 there 
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there is a wound : or it .may be a Wound 
deeperjhan human skill can reach, or 
human kindness cure. Again, our weak- 
nesses may often weary, aind sometimes 
disgust even an attached friend, but it 
is the feeling of these very infirmities 
with which our divine High Priest 
is so tenderly touched. His compassion 
arises from a deep and intimatq sense bf 
sympathy — for he was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet in no point 
did he sin. 

It is in this view that we become so 
personally interested in the attributes of 
God ; that they come in so completely 
in aid of our necessities, and to the sup- 
ply of our comforts. As his omniscience 
brint^Bim fully acquainted with all our 
wants and his omnipotence enables him 
to relieve them ; so his immortality is 
pledged for our’s, and insures to us the 
perpetuity of our blessings. What a glo- 
rious idea, that the attributes of the self- 

depen- 
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dependent and everlasting God are laid 
put id the service of his children ! 

But the apostle, not contented with 
the double injunction, — pray ever more ; 
in every thing give thanks, — links to it 
a most exhilarating duty — rejoice ever - 
yftore. The single exhortation —^rejoice 
iiiHhe Lord — is not sufficient, it is reite- 
rated without limit, again I say rejoice ! 
But- \vhat are the chief causes of Paul’s 
joy | — “that God hath made us meet 
“ to be partakers of the inheritance of 
“ the saints in light,” — “ that he hath 
“ delivered us from the powers of dark- 
“ ness,” — “ that lie hath translated us 
“ into the kingdom of his dear Son” — 
“ that we have redemption through his 
«*. blood, even the forgiveness '^peins.” 
What is “ his hope, or joy, or crown of 
“ rejoicing ?” — that he should meet his 
converts* in the presence of bur Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming. 
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But this blessed saint found surprising 
subjects of joy, subjects with which a 
stranger does not desire to intermeddle. 
To rejoice in tribulation ; to take joyfully 
the spoiling of his goods ; to rejoice in the 
sufferings of his friends ; to rejoice that he 
was counted worthy to suffer for the sake 
of Christ. This is indeed, a species of 
joy which the world does not desire to 
take from him, nor to share with him. 
In the close of the description Bf* his 
way of life, of which temptation, jjind 
trial, and sorrow, and sufferings, are the 
gradations, the climax is commonly upt 
merely resignation, but triumph j n&t 
submission only, but joy. 

It is worth our observation, that by 
persev^nce in prayer he was enabled 
to glorify in the infirmity, “ the thorn 
** in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
“ given to buffet him,” which he had 
thrice besought the Lord might depart 
from him ; and it is a most impressive 

part 
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part of bis character, that he never glo- 
ried <41 “ those visions and revelations 
“ of*the Lord,” but in the infirmities, 
reproaches, necessities, persecutions for 
Christ’s sake, which were graciously sent 
to counteract any elation of heart, which 
such extraordinary distinctions might 
have occasioned. Like his blessed Lord, 
he disclosed all the circumstances of 
his degradation to the eye of the 
wo?jkh and concealed only those of his 

gtoy* 


,Thp same spirit of Christian genero- 
sity which directed his petitions, influ- 
enced also his thanksgivings for his 
friends. What are the subjects for which 
he praises God on their behalf? — not 
that they are enriched or exalted, but 
that “ their faith groweth exceSfingly.” 
Again, to the Philippines, “ holding 
“ forth the word of life, that X jnay re. 
“ jpice in the day of Christ that I hav« 
v $ “ nof 
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u hot run in vain, neither laboured in 
* J vain.** 

But the Apostle epdeavotrrs most espe- ■ 
dally to kindle our grateful j&y for the 
redemption of the world "Jby our^Lord 
Jesus Christ ; a blessing which, though 
thrown Open to the acceptance of all oft 
the Offered terms, is to every believer 
distinctly personal. He endeavours to ex- 
cite our praises for every instance offaith 
and holiness recorded in scripture^^H^ 
teaches us, that whatsoever was written 
aforetime was written for our mstrtigtfeR!. 
The humble believer may claim hfeshare 
—for in this case appropriation is not mo- 
nopoly — of every doctrine, of every pre- 
cept, of every promise, of every example. 
The 'fppdstian may excitingly say, the 
Holy Scriptures were written former©, 
proof. For my correction, for my instrrte- 
tion in righteousness. The Hofy ; Spirit, 
Who teaches trie to apply it to myself, 
dictated 4t for me . Not a miracle upon 

record. 
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record, not an instance of trust in God, 
not jpgiattern of obedience to Him, not « 
gratulation of David, not a prophecy of 
Isaiah, not an omce^pf Christ, not a doc- 
trine -of an Evangelist, not an exhorta- 
tion of an |postle, not a consolation'of 
Saint Paul, but has its immediate appli- 
cation to my wants j but makesa distinct 
call upon my gratitude ; but furnishes a 
personal demand upon my responsibility. 
The-whole record of the sacred Canon is 
btllNl record of the special mercies of 
God to me, and of his promises to my- 
s^if, ^nd to every individual Christian, 
lb the end of the world. 

That Divine Spirit, which dictated the 
inspired Volume, has taken care that we 
should never be at a loss for matpsals for 
devotion. Not a prophet or apostle but 
has more or less contributed to the sacred 
fined, but has cast bis mite into the trea- 
sury. The writings of Saint Paul, espe- 
cially, are rich itf petitions, abundant 
m 6 in 
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in thanksgivings, overflowing in praises. 
The Psalms of David have enlarg^-the 
medium of intercourse between earth' and 
heaven. They havesupplied to all ages 
materials for Christian worship, under 
eiTery supposeable circumstanceof human 
life. They have facilitated the means 
of negociation for the penitent, and- of 
gratitude for the pardoned. They have- 
provided confession for the contrite, con* 
solation for the broken-hearted, illation 
to the weary, and rest for thehiavy 
laden. They have furnished petitions lor 
the needy, praise for the gratefy^^nd 
adoration for all. However indig&ft in 
himself, no one can complain of want, 
who has* access to such a magazine of 
intellectual and spiritual treasure. These 
variously-gifted compositions, not only 
kindle the devoutest feelings, but sug- 
gest the aptest expressions : they invest 
the sublira est meanings with the noblest 
eloquence. They have taught the tongue 
of the stammerer to speak plainly ; they 

have 
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have furnished him who was ready to 
pecigh for lack of knowledge, with prin- 
ciples as well as feelings ; they have pro- 
vided the illiterate with the form, and 
the devout with the spirit of prayer. To 
him who previously felt not his wants, 
jttney have imparted fervent desires, they 
have inspired the faint with energy, 
and the naturally dead, with ' spiritual 
life. 

The writings and the practice of Saint 
Phul do not less abundantly, than the 
cothjUpsitions of David, manifest the su- 
preme power of fervent devotion. The 
whole tenor of his life proves that his 
heart was habitually engaged in inter- 
course with the father of Spirits. ,His 
conversation, like the face of Moses, be- 
trays, by its brightness, thaf^ he had 
jamiliar admission to the presence of 
God. He exhibits the noblest, instance, 
with which the world has presented us, 
of -this peculiar effect of vital religion : 

that 
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that supplication is the dialect of the 
poor in Spirit, thanksgiving the idigp of 
the genuine Christian, praise his verna- 
cular tongue. 



CHAP. XX. 


SAINT PAUL AN EXAMPLE TO FAMILIAR LIFE. 

nPHE highest state of moral goodness 
is compounded of the avowed pro. 
perties of ripened habits, growing out of 
gequipp Christian principles, invigorated 
api, ^n firmed by the energy of the Holy 
this is evangelical virtue. 

w* Paul contrasts the power of op- 
posite habits with wonderful force in his 
two pictures, one of the debasing slavery 
of a vicious mind, and the otW of the 
almost mechanical power of superin- 
duced good habits in a virtuous one : — 
“ Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
“ yourselves servants to obey , his servants 
** ye are to whom ye obey , whether of 
w sin unto deaths or of obedience unto 

“ right- 
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“ righteousness ?** * What a dominion 
must holy principles and holy habit* fcave 
obtained in that mind, when he could 
say, “ The life, that I now live , I live by 
“ the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
“ me, and gave himself for me,'* — “ / 
“ am crucified to the world, and the wor]^ 
“ is crucified to me !" Mere morality 
never rose to this superhuman triumph, 
never exhibited such a proof of its own 
power to establish Christian prance,; 
To these rooted habits the sacred Ap^jgprs 
sometimes apply the term perfection 

Saiut Paul, when he speaks of jjtr- 
fection, could only mean that fixedness 
of principle, and Christian elevation of 
character, which, under the influence of 
Divine grace, is actually attainable : he 
could not mean to intimate that he ex- 
pected man to be freed from liability to" 
error, to be completely exempted from, 
the inroads of passion, to be no longer 


* Romans, ch. vi. 


obnox- 
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obnoxious to deviations and deflections 
frOtfifS^he law, by which he is yet mainly’ 
guided and governed. He could not 
expect him to be entirely and absolutely 
delivered from the infirmities of his frail 
and fallen nature. But though this gene- 
ral uniformity of good habits may occa- 
sionally, through the surprises of pas- 
sion and the assaults of temptation, be 
in some degree broken, yet these in- 
iacfels are not encouraged, but repelled : 
th$$pi some actions may be more imper- 
fect* 'amd some wrong tempers may still 
un|j|ippily intrude themselves, yet vigi- 
1 allfee and prayer obtain such a power of 
resistance, as finally almost to subdue 
these corruptions ; and those that are not-' 
altogether conquered, but occasionally 
break out, induce a habit of watchful- 
ness over the suspected places, and 
keep the heart humble, by a feeling of 
these remains of infirmity. 


But 
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But even here, such are the stratagems 
of the human heart for concealing its 
corruptions, not only from others, but* 
from itself, that it is incumbent on every 1 
individual so to examine, as clearly to 
discover, his own real character j to in- 
quire, whether he is at the same tinfre‘ 
sincerely mourning over his remaining 
disorders, and earnestly desiring and 
diligently cultivating a new vital prin- 
ciple of faith and holiness ; or whfelhe# 
he lias only been making a certain decree 
of improvement in this or that particular 
quality, while he continues both desti- 
tute and undesirous of this vital prin- 
ciple, which is the first seed of the Divine 
life.. 

It ’should seem, that the term “ per- 
“ feet,” as w ell in other parts of Scrip- 
ture as in the writings of Saint Paul, 
not only has not always the exact mean- 
ing which we assign to it, but has dif- 
ferent meanings, according to the occa- 
sion 
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sion on whicli it is employed. Sometimes 
this^prm expresses the aim rather than 
the acquisition, as in that injunction of 
our Saviour — “ Be ye perfect as your 
“ Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
Sometimes it appears to imply, being 
furnished with needful instruction in all 
points, as in Paul’s direction to Timothy, 
— “ that the man of God may be perfect, 
“ thoroughly furnished unto all good 
■#> works.” Often it means nearly the 
sarti<if with religious sincerity, as in Pro. 
verbs, — ** for the upright shall dwell in 
“ flje land, and the perfect shall remain 
** in it.” Sometimes it is used with a 
special reference to abhorrence of ido* 
latry, as when the expression “ p'eHect^ 
4t heart” is applied to various kings of 
Judah. The meaning in Philippians, 
“ Let us therefore, as many as be per- 
“ feet, be thus minded,” seems to import 
only real earnestness. Perfection, in the 
precise notion of it, admits not of gra- 
dation. 
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dation, nor of advancement^ the same 
quality. 

The highest kind of perfection of 
which man is capable, is to “ love God 
“ and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, 
“ with all. his heart that is, so to love 
as to obey the la^s of the one, while he 
rests on the merits of the other. Paul 
intimates that our happiness consists in 
the pardon of our sins, and our hojjyness 
in our conquest over them ; and pet&aps 
there is not a more dangerous delusion, 
than to separate the forgiveness from the 
subjugation: the pardon, indeed, is ’ab- 
solute, the conquest comparative. He 
^plac’&s attainable perfection in the obe- 
dience of faith, in the labours of charity, 
in tlife purity of holiness ; proving, that 
to aspire after this perfection, all men, 
according to their respective advantages, 
are under equal obligation ; and it is not . 
too much to assert, that; no one lives up 
to the dignity of man, who docs not , 
habitually aspire to the perfection of a .. 

Christian. 
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Clirfstian. For to come as near to God, 
that as near to perfection as our 
nature was intended to approach, is but to 
answer the end for which we were sent 
into the world. And do we not defeat 
that end, while we are not only cont'ented 
to live so much below our acknowledged 
standard, but while we rest satisfied, 
without even aspiring towards it? 

' W4wle Paul strenuously endeavours to 
abate*' confidence, and beat down pre- 
sumption, he is equally careful, not by 
lowering the tone of perfection, to foster 
negligence, or to cherish indolence. 
He speaks as one who knew that sk)th 
is an enemy, the more dangerous fbr 
being insidiously quiet. It saps the p|in- 
ciple as effectually, if not as expediti- 
ously, as other vices storm it. It is, in- 
deed, in the power of this one inert sin, 
to perform the worst work of all the 
active ones — - to destroy the soul. He 
admonishes us equally, by his writings 
and by his example, to carry all the live- 
liness 
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liness of our feelings, and all the vigour; 
of our faculties, into our religion^ He 
knew that a cold indifference, that a lifer 
less profession, would ill prepare us for 
that vital world, that real land of the 
living, that immortality which is all life, 
and soul, and spirit. He therefore pre*. 
Scribes for us as patients who need to be 
stimulated, full as often as to be lowered, 
in our moral temperature j nay, whose 
general constitution of mind presents® 
large portion of languor to be invigo- 
rated, and of lethargy to be animated* 
“ A. physician,” says Bishop Jeremy 
TayJLor, “ would have small employment 
“ on the Riphsean mountains, if he could 
“ 3bure nothing but calentures* — dead 
“Jpflaies ‘and consumptions are their 
«* diseases.” 


She apostle, however, intimates fre- 
quently (hat perfection does- not consist 
in. a high heroic elevation.; in some par* 
ticular point, which, as fe# eeuld reach* 
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so fewer would aim at it ; but in a steady- 
principle, an equable piety, a consistent 
practice, an unremitting progress. If 
the standard held up were singular, it 
would be unprofitable. * An exhibition 
of character rather to be wondered at, 
than imitated, would be a useless per- 
fection. A prodigy is not a model. It 
would be no duty to copy a miracle, but 
presumptuous to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought for us. To call on all 
to<“ perfect holiness in the fear of God” 
— fcfeo exhort men to “ go on unto perfec- 
** tion,” would be mocking human in- 
firmity, if the apostle meant something 
which only a very few could attain. 
“ Pressing on unto perfection,” catti 
mean little more than a perpetual 'Im- 
provement in piety and virtue. , 

Let us then be animated and encou- 
raged by Scripture instances of excel- 
lence, and net deterred by them, as if 
they were 4oo sublime for our Imitation, 
7 as 
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as if exalted piety were to be limited to 
a few peculiar favourites of Heaven, 
were the exclusive prerogative of some 
distinguished servants of God, the rate 
effect of some miraculous gift. All grace 
is indeed a miracle, but it is not a singu- 
lar, it is not an exclusive miracle. Whole 
churches, with' -exceptions no doubt, 
have been favoured with it. Saint. Paul 
speaks of large communities, not univer- 
sally, we presume, but generally, touched 
by divine grace, so as collectively tc^J^e- 
come “ the joy and crown of his rt^aic- 
“ i ng.” Hear him declare of his Roman 
converts, that they “ were full of all 
“ goodness — filled with all knowledge 
of the Corinthians — that they “ were 
“ ^miched irf every thing — that they 
“ abounded in all faith and diligence 
mark the connection of these two attri- 
butes, “ faith” in one, nor in another, is 
not the slackeHer of duty, hot in all the 
principle and spring of the same “ dili- 
“ gence.” , These high commendations 
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are not limited to Ap ottos, hit associate 
in the ministry, nor to ** Timothy, hie 
** dearly beloved son; ” nor to Titus, his 
“ own son after the common faith,* nee 
to any other of those distinguished Saints 
“ who laboured with him in the gospel.” 

We may therefore fairly consider Saint 
Pauly not as an instructor nor as a model, 
exclusively for martyrs, and ministers, 
and missionaries. As the instruction of 
Christ's sermon en the mount, though 
prima rily addressed to his disciples, was 
by no means restricted to them j so the 
exhortations of Paul are not confined to 
ecclesiastical teachers, though he Jhpj 
them much in view. The iufhswre 14ns 
open to all ; the entrance is 1«# fre^ 4tfee 
possibility of salvation is -uoiygrsel;’ 5 the 
invitation is as large as the benevolence 
of God, the persons invited a* numerous 
aa bh whofet^rational creation. 

It is alfcwUitif'ul part of his character, 

von. n. n and 
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and it is, what contributes to make him so 
uniformly a pattern, that all his strength 
is not reserved for, nor expended entirely 
on, those great demands which so . fre- 
quently occurred, to answer which he 
was always so fully 'prepared, and which 
he encountered with such unshaken for- 
titude. 

» His intervals were filled up with shades 
of the same colour; the same principle 
was at work in all the common events.of 
his daily life; the same dispositions 
which were ripening him for his final suf- 
fering, operated in the humble, tender, 
fprhearing habits, in which he was per- 
petually exercised. The Divine principle 
had resolved itself into a settled frame 
of mind. And it was in the hourly cul- 
tivation of that most amiable branch of it, 
Christian charity, that he acquired such 
maturity in the heroic virtullfcfenduring 
patience. To deny his o«| inclinations, 
to sustain the infirmities of the weak, to 

bear 
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bear the burthen of others, he considered 
as indispensable in the followers of I. Jim, - 
whose lovely characteristic it was that 
he pleased not himself. In enjoining 
this temper oh his Roman converts, he 
winds up his injunction, with ascribing 
to the Almighty the tvypB.tttibutes which 
render Him the fountain of grace, for 
the production of this very temper in all 
alike who call upon Him for it. He de- 
nominates Him the God of patience and 
consolation. 

We must not therefore fancy that this 
eminent Saint was not an example^? pri- 
vate life, because his destinatrptiiy'Was 
higher, and his trials'* ’gF^hter^than 
ours. This superiority cannot di^nalify 
him for a copy. We must aim at the 
highest point. It is easier to reduce a 
portrait tb$n to enlarge it. All may have 
the samegrace, and some actually have 
greati pf .'tip’ equal trials. If Christians 
are nOTiioisv Called, like him, to martyr- 
n a dom. 
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do®, they are frequently called to hear 
the long protracted sufferings of sickness 
without, mitigation, of penury without 
relief, of sorrow s without redress j some 
are called to bear them all, without even 
the comfort of witnesses, without the 
aeothings of pity. 

If the elevation of his conduct does not 
{dace this great apostle above our imita- 
tion, no more does the sublimity of his 
principles, as we find them exhibited in 
his writings. His piety in both is equally 
of a practical nature. We rise from pe- 
susing many a treatise of metaphysical 
mqftiity without clearly ascertaining its 
* at least without carrying 
awa^any,0iie specific principle for the 
regulation of our own heart and life. We 
admire the ingenuity of the work, as we 
admire the contrivance of a labyrinth ; it 
is curiously devised, but its intricacy, 
while it has amused, has e|g|^raii^d us ; 
we feel that we might have made our 

way, 
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way, and attained our end, more easily 
and more speedily, in a plain path, where 
less perplexity required no artificial cine. 
The direct morality of our apostle has 
none of this Ikedatiun enginery. 

Saint Paul, in one sense, always writes 
like a man of the actual world. His is 
not a religion of theory, but of facte, of 
feelings, of principles j a religion exactly 
accommodated to the being for wheat 
he prescribes. Our passions and our 
reason, our hopes and our fears, our 
infirmities and our supports, our lapse 
and our restoration, all find their place 
in his discussions. He consults eveiff 
part of our nature; he writes footnote* 
rial and immaterial, for mortal and im- 
mortal man. 

He does not abound in those desultory 
and random discussions, which distract 
the mind, find leave the reader at a loss 
w bathe isfothink and what he is to do. 

n 3 Hfr 
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He does not philosophize upon abstract 
truths, nor reason upon conjectural no* 
tions ; but bears witness to what he has 
seen and known, and deduces practical 
instruction from actual events. He is 
therefore distinct in his exposition of 
doctrines and duties ; explicit in his in- 
junctions and reproofs; and this because 
truth is absolute. We can scarcely peruse 
a sentence in his writings, without find- 
ing something to bring away from them 
for our own use, something which be- 
longs to ourselves, something which 
would have been seasonably addressed 
to us, had he been our personal corra- 
spondent. 

HeJcnew mankind too well not to 
know the necessity of speaking out ; he 
knew that if any opening was left, they 
would interpret it in their own favour, 
that they would slip out of, every thing 
which was not precisely explained; and 
definitely enjoined. He wasaWare that 

the 
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the reason why men profit so little by 
scripture instruction is, because, in ap- 
plying it, they are disposed to think only 
of other people, and are apt to forget 
themselves. He knew it was not easy to 
lower the world’s good opinion of itself. 
That the quicksightedness of certain per- 
sons errs, not in misunderstanding the 
justness of a reproof, but only in mistak- 
ing its object, and that by directing the 
censure to others, they turn away the 
point of the weapon from their own bo- 
soms. Yet he makes charitable allow- 
ance for the capacities, the exigencies, 
and the temptations of a world so di- 
versely circumstanced. Lik^ his blessed 
Master he would have all men every 
where to be saved ; and, 'like^b&pa|#left 
no means unessayed which bright pro- 
mote this great end. 

We mustoot imagine that Christianity 
is not precisely the same thing now, as it 
was wheii our apostlepublished it, because 
n 4 its 
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its external marks are not so completely 
identified. A more animated zeal in 
religion, might have been visible and 
legitimate in the first ages of the Church 
than commonly in the present. The 
astonishing change then effected in the 
minds of men was rapid, and often in. 
stantaneous. In ©nr day it is usually 
gradual. It is no wonder that persons 
should have been overwhelmed with joy 
and gratitude at being suddenly rescued 
from the darkness of Pagan idolatry, at 
being delivered from the bondage of the 
Jewish ritual, and translated into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 
This total revolution in the mind, and in 
the principles, would certainly produce 
a sensible alteration in the external ha- 
bits and visible practice of the Gentile 
conyert j whose morals, if he were indeed 
a convert, would be as different from 
what they had previously been, as his 
faith* and be as different § t^a-^former 
self* as any two mm other. 
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This, consequently, would make the 
change more obvious than in the reno- 
vated character of a nominal Christian, 
now brought to embrace vital Christi- 
anity ; in whose outward observances, 
antecedent and subsequent to his change, 
there might possibly be no very apparent 
alteration. 

In the days of the apostle, the holy 
sacrament of baptism was likely to be in 
the very highest sense of the word,— re- 
generation. It was not only the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiri- 
tual grace ; but it was also, for the most 
part, an actual evidence that such grace 
had been effectually received unto eter- 
nal salvation. The convert then Was an 
adult, and received baptism as his ex- 
plicit confession, and open adoption of 
the new faith. To bring men «* to be- 
** lievatwith^jthe heart, and to confess 
** wit^the tongue,” the Divinity of the 
Redeen*er> was to bring them to be tritfjr 
converted, ’’ “ No man could say that 
n c • ** Jesus 
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“ Jesus was the Lord, but by the Holy 
** Ghost.” As the apostles had neither 
reputation to influence, nor authority to 
compel, nor riches to bribe, so it isob- 
vious that there was nothing to attract 
men to Christianity, except their full 
<Sonviction of its divine truth. It was 
hostile to their secular advancement, to 
their interests, their reputation, their 
safety. Hypocrisy was consequently a 
rare, when it was a losing sin. A hypo- 
crite was not likely to embrace a faith 
by which he was sure to gain nothing in 
this world, if it were false, and nothing 
till after his death, if it were true. Chris- 
tians were such optionally, or not at all. 

It was hot then probable that he who 
was baptized under such circumstances 
would be merely an external convert. 
According to all human means of judg- 
ing, that “ faith” existed^ which is said 
by an article to be “ confirmed” in bap- 
tism j and this holy Sacraftteiaf became 
i o not 
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not only an initiatory but a confirmatory 
rite. 

There were at that time no hereditary 
professors, there was no such tiling as 
Christianity by transmission. There was 
therefore a broad line to step over when- 
ever the new faith was adopted. There 
was no gradual introduction into it by 
education, no slipping into it by habit, 
no wearing its badge by fashion. 

But if the novelty attending the early 
introduction to Christianity has ceased j 
if living in a land where it is universally 
professed, being educated in some ac- 
quaintance with the Christian faith,' 
finding easy access into the. Temples in 
which it is preached, habitually attend- 
ing on its services, living under laws 
which are imbued with its spirit : if all 
this takea off from the apparent effect, 
if it Jessups the surprise,' if it moderates, 
the joy soft wonder, which a total change 
n 6 in 
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in external circumstances was calculated 
to excite ; if it even lessens in a degree 
the visible alteration produced in hearts 
awakened by it ; if this change was more 
obvious in the conversion of those who 
were before wallowing in the grossest 
dominations, or sunk in the most de- 
grading superstitions, than in those who 
are conversant with the decencies of life, 
who had previously observed the forms 
of religion, and practised many of the 
social virtues; yet in the views and in 
the feelings, in the heart and in the 
spirit, in the principle of the mind, and 
in the motive of the conduct, the change 
in the one case has a very near affinity to 
* the change in the other. The difference 
of circumstances diminishes nothing of 
the real power of Divine grace ; it does 
not alter the nature of the change in- 
wardly effected ; it does not manifest 
now less than it did then, the,.??pitifttJ- 
“ ness of God's {great mesvy'jfc deliver-. 
u mg those who are tied a»&|$isfi4 with 
“ the chain of their sins.” 


Had 
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Had Saint Paul been a profligate or 
immoral man, we apprehend that his con* 
version would, as an example, have lost 
much of its power. The two extremes 
of character might in that case, indeed, 
more forcibly strike the superficial en- 
quirer. But to shew the turpitude «f 
gross vice a miracle is not necessary ; 
Christianity is not necessary. The thing 
was self-evident ; Antoninus and Epicte- 
tus could have shewn it. But for a man 
who had previously such strong claims to 
respect from others, such pretensions on 
which to value himself, — his Hebrew de- 
scent — his early initiation into the distin- 
guishing Jewish rite — his Pharisaic exact- 
ness, an exactness not hypocritical but con- 
scientious — his unquestionable morals, 
his blameless righteousness in all that per- 
tained to the law, his correctness of de- 
meanor, his strict observance of religious 
forms i that JHuch a man should need the 
further subjugation of fits passions,' his 
{wide, fefe bigotry, and uncharitableness ; 

that 
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that in short, he should require a total 
and radical renovation of the character 
and the soul,-— this was indeed a wonder 
worthy of Divine inspiration to declare, 
as well as of Divine grace to accomplish $ 
and this change, when really effected, 
afforded an appeal *for the truth of the 
doctrine, both to the heart and to the 
understanding, more powerful than vo- 
lumes of arguments. 

Saint Paul was aware that there is 
frequently more danger where there is 
less scandal ; that some fancy they are 
reformed, because they have exchanged 
the sensual for the spiritual vices $ that in 
truth men oftener change their sins than 
their nature, put pride into their correct- 
ness, and violence into their zeal, and 
uncharitableness into their sobriety, and 
covetousness into their prudence, and 
censoriousness into their ijfbstinence. 
Among the better disposed^, he knew 
there were' many who* alter they; are 

brought 
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brought to embrace religion, think they 
have nothing more to do. They were, 
perhaps, sincere in their enquiries, and 
their convictions were strong. But hav- 
ing once obtained a confidence in their 
acceptance, they conclude that all is 
well. They live upon their capital, if 
we may be allowed the expression j and 
so depend upon their assurance, as if 
their personal work was done. To both 
of these classes he directs the warning 
voice. Go on unto perfection ; to both he 
virtually represents that if the transfor- 
mation were real, it would animate them 
to increased earnestness ; while their de- 
sires would be more fervent, their piety 
would not evaporate in desires, their con- 
stant fear of relaxing would quicken 
their progress. 

It is worth remarking that through- 
out the Hi^ly Scriptures, and especially 
tbroughoufihe writings^. the Apostle— 
striving with principalities and* powers, 

putting 
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putting On the whole armour of God t con- 
tinuing instant in prayer , seeking those 
thMgs which are above , mortifying your 
members , avoiding inordinate affections 
and covetousness , which is idolatry are 
not applied to the prophthe, or even to 
the careless, but to those who had made 
a great proficiency in religion; not to 
novices, but to saints. These are conti- 
nually cautioned against sitting down at 
ease in their religious possessions ; they 
are exhorted on the contrary to augment 
them. It is not, as an able writer says, 
“ longing after great discoveries, nor 
“ after great tastes of the love of God, 
“ nor longing to be in Heaven, nor 
“ longing to die, that are such distin- 
** guishing marks of a perfect Christian, 
“ as longing after a more holy heart, 
“ and living a more holy life.” * 

The apostle shews that we must not 
sit down satisfied even in the habitual 

# Dr Om on the Holy Spirit. 

8 desire. 
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desire, even in the general tendency to 
what is right. He frequently stirs up 
the reader to actual exercise, to quicken- 
ing exertions ; without such movements 
he knew that desire might sink into un- 
productive wishes, that good tendencies 
might come short of their, aim. This brief 
hut comprehensive hint — not as though 
I had already attained — frequently re- 
collected and acted upon, will serve to 
keep up in the mind that we are capable 
of much higher things than we have yet 
achieved— and that while we are dili- 
gently ascending by each progressive 
step, we must still stretch forward our 
view to the culminating point. 

If, then, even the most conspicuous 
converts of Saint Paul required to be 
confirmed by incessant admonition ; if be 
did not think the most heroic Christians 
so established as to be arrived at their 
ultimate state ; if he did not think the 
most advanced so secure as to be Crusted 

to 
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to go alone, so complete in themselves 
as to lose sight of their dependence ; if 
they required to be exhorted to go on 
lento perfection — to be renewed from day 
to day — to stand fast — to quit themselves 
like men — to be strong in the Lord , and 
in the power of his might to stand against 
the wiles of the Devil, and having done 
all to stand — “ let us not be high* 
“ minded, but fear.” If we believe that 
the spirit was poured out in more abun- 
dant measures in the incipient state than 
on us in the more established position of 
the Church ; yet we see their superiority 
in this respect neither lessened the neces- 
sity of caution in the instructor, nor of 
diligence in the hearer. 
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CHAP. XXL 

ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF THE PRE- 
SENT PERIOD FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE, RELIGION, AND HAPPINESS. 

have heard of a Royal infidel, 
who was impious enough to de- 
clare, that had the Maker of the uni- 
verse consulted him at the Creation, he 
could have given him hints for the im- 
provement of his plan. Many, who do 
not go so far as to regret that their ad- 
vice was not asked when the world was 
made, practically intimate that they 
could improve upon the scheme of Provi- 
dence in carrying it on. We have met 
with persons, who, not fully satisfied 
with the evidences of Christianity, at 
least not quite firm in the practical 

adoption 
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adoption of its truths, have expressed a 
wish, that for the more complete con- 
firmation of their faith, their lot had 
been cast in this, or in that particular 
age, in which they might have cleared 
up their doubts, and removed their dif- 
ficulties. 

Now, though it is not permitted to 
indulge any wish contrary to the ap- 
pointment of Him who fixes the bounds 
of our habitation, and ordains our whole 
lot in life ; yet it should seem that we, 
in this age and country, have the most 
abundant reason, not only to be con- 
tented with our allotment, but to be 
peculiarly grateful that it has fallen at 
this precise period. Who, that reflects 
at all, will maintain, that any sera in the 
history of the world, whether antecedent, 
or subsequent, to the institution of Chris, 
tianity, could have afforded clearer lights 
or higher aids than the present ? or would 
have conduced to make us wiser, better. 


or 
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or happier ?■— Let us be assured, that 
if we do not see truth with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, it is not our own position, t nor 
that of the object, which is in. fault, but 
the organ itself 

It is not to our present purpose to in- 
sist on the internal evidence of Chris- 
tianity; on that witness within --that 
conviction of the Christian’s own mind, 
arguing so strongly the truth of Revela* 
tion from its correspondence to his own 
wants — because this is an evidence 
equally accessible to the believer of 
every period. We shall, therefore, only 
offer a few observations on the superior 
advantages which we at present enjoy, 
as well from other causes, as from the 
fulness of the external evidence which 
has been undeniably established upon the 
profoundest knowledge and closest exa- 
mination of the Sacred Records, by so 
many of our wisest and soundest di- 
vines. 


We 
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We have, for our assistance in reli- 
gious knowledge, the collective wisdom 
of sacred antiquity; and for our further- 
ance in piety, its precepts, its moni- 
tions, its examples. It is also the pe- 
culiar honour of our apostle, that from 
his life and writings alone , a new con- 
firmation of the truth of the Gospel 
which he preached, has been recently 
and completely made out. In addition 
to the fullest general evidence of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, two 
of our own contemporaries, — men of dif- 
ferent rank, habits, education, and turn 
of mind, — have extracted from the writ- 
ings of Saint Paul exclusively , particular 
and collateral evidence of a most inte- 
resting and important nature. We refer, 
in the first instance, to a small but va- 
luable work of a noble author *, himself 
^"convert of no common order, in which 
|ie lays down, and substantially proves 
the truth of the position, that the con - 


* Lord Lyttelton. 


version 
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version and apostleship of Saint Paul alone , 
duly considered, is, of itself, a demonstra- 
tion sufficient to prove Christianity to be a 
Divine Revelation. Info these circum- 
stances, which it is probable power- 
fully assisted his own convictions, he has 
with great diligence examined ; and has 
with irresistible strength proposed them 
for the conviction of others. 

In the other instance, we refer to that 
exquisite work, the “ Horse Paulinae,” of 
Doctor Paley; a work which exhibits a 
species of evidence as original as it is in- 
controvertible. It is a corroboration of 
the truth of the New Testament, de- 
rived from the incidental but close cor- 
respondence of numberless passagesin- 
the life and travels of Saint Paul, related 
in the Acts, with his own repeated re- 
ference, in his. Epistles, to' the same cir- 
cumstances, persons, places, and events; 
together with their most correct geogra- 
phical agreement ; — the respective au- 
thors 
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* * 

thors of both writings uniformly spd con- 
sistently, though unintentionally, throw- 
ing light on each other. 

This interesting work, in a more espe- 
cial manner, adds weight to facts which 
were already fully established, and 
strength to that “truth” which was be- 
fore ** barred up with ribs of iron.” We 
cannot too highly estimate this sub- 
sidiary evidence to the Christian reve- 
lation, derived as it were casually and 
incidentally from our apostle, from him 
to whom we were already unspeakably 
indebted for so much direct spiritual and 
practical instruction. It is a species of 
evidence so ingenious, yet so solid, so 
clear and so decisive, that the author 
must have carried his point in any court 
of judicature before which the cause 
might have been brought. 

If it were not the very genius of Scep- 
ticism to shrink its “ shrivelled essence” 

down 
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down to the minutest point, when it 
wishes to work itself an entrance where 

v 

no visible opening seemed previously to 
have been left, we should think, that, 
after the able defences of Revelation 
which have been made on general 
grounds, the addition of these partial 
and subordinate, but not less convincing, 
proofs, had not left even the smallest 
crevice through which Unbelief could 
force, or even Doubt insinuate its way. 

But to quit this more limited channel 
of conviction for the broad current of 
general Scripture, let us examine what 
period would have been more favourable, 
not only for the confirmation of our be- 
lief, but for our moral, our intellectual 
and spiritual improvement. Let us in- 
stitute an inquiry, (if a few cursory and 
superficial remarks may be so called,) 
whether all those whose supposed supe- 
rior opportunities of religious -improve- 
tment we are disposed to edvy, really 

vol. 11. o possessed 
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possessed more advantages than our- 
selves ; and whether many among them 
were induced, in consequence of their 
peculiar situation, to make the best use 
of those which they actually did pos- 
sess. 


How very few of those who were not 
only countrymen but contemporaries of 
our blessed Redeemer, believed in him, 
or at least persevered in their belief! 
Even of his immediate disciples, even of 
his select friends, of the favoured few 
who beheld the beautiful consistency of 
his daily life, who were more intimately 
privileged to hear the gracious words 
which proceeded from his lips — we pass 
by the Son of Perdition — one had not 
courage so much as to acknowledge that 
he knew him j another doubted his iden- 
tity after his resurrection. In the mo- 
ment of exquisite distress, theyalljbr- 
soak him. His “ own familiar friends” 
abandoned him, “ and of the people 
there was none with him,” 


W'ft'-fi 
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Where then were* the peculiar, the 
enviable advantages, of that situation, 
placed in which, the fervent Peter, wlio 
declared that though all men should for- 
sake him, yet would A6t he*; the servant 
Peter forgot his oatli, and forfeited his 
fidelity? Can we affirm that we have 
Stronger or more tender religious attach- 
ments than «* the disciple whom Jesus 
<( loved ?** Yet was he one of that all 
who forsook him. Are we sure that it 
is a superiority in our faith rather than in 
our circumstances, which makes us to 
differ from those affectionate but troubled 
companions, who, after his crucifixion, 
sunk into the most hopeless despon- 
dency: — “ We trusted that this should 
** have been He who should have re- 
“ deemed Israel.” Cannot we, on the 
contrary, exuttingly say. We know that 
this was He who has redeemed, not Israel 
only, but every penitent believer, of every 
people, and kindred, and nation, to the 
end of the world. 


A 
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' After the truth of our Lord*! divine 
mission had been ratified by his resur- 
rection from the dead, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, how many who heard 
•the preaching, and beheld the miracles of 
his iapostles, remained hardened in incre- 
dulity ! In the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding. the promulgation of the Gospel, 
even while its verities were new, and the 
sense of its blessings fresh, many of its 
professors fell into gross errors ; some 
'•fainted its purity by infusions of their 
own ; others incorporated with it the 
corruptions of Paganism. Many became 
heretics, gome became, apostates, not a 
few renounced Christianity, and more 
perhaps dishonoured if. 

Does -not Saint Paul, after his incessant 
laboure, even after his apparent success in 
pnc quarter of the globe, sorrowfully ex- 
claim to his friend, “ Thou knowestthat 
fi ail they which are in Asia be turned 
#< away from me.*’ He then proceeds to 
enumerate individuals, of whom, it may 

be 
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be presumed, that he once entertained 
better htipes. "While, therefore, we pos- 
sess the works of this great apostle, and' 
still many continue to receive so little be- 
nefit from them, let not any deceive them- 
selves with the notion, that they would 
have derived infallible sanctification from 
his personal preaching ; but let them re- 
member, that all proconsular Asia *, who 
enjoyed that blessing deserted b6th him 
and the Gospel. May not even the ad- 
vantage, considered in some points of 
view, be reckoned on our side ? If' wet- 
may trust his own humble report of him- 
self, “ his letters,” he says, “ were al- 
“ lowed to be more weighty and powerful 
“ than his bodily presence.” 

If so many were perverted, who had 
the privilege of standing the nearest to' 
the fountain of light, who even drank im- 
mediately from the living spring itself* 
shall we look for a more luminous exhi- 


2 Timothy, ch. i. 

o 3 bitioiH- 
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bit ton, or more privileged exercise, or 
mere sincere “ obedience’* of Christian 
“ faith,” in the middle ages, when, in 
truths religion was in a good measure ex- 
tinguished, when the Christian world 
had sunk into almost primeval darkness ; 
** when Christianity,” to borrow the 
words of Melancthon, “ was become a 
“ mere compound of philosophy and su- 
“ perstition when what religion did 
survive, was confined to a few, was im- 
mured in cloisters, was exhausted in 
quibbles, was wasted in unprofitable sub- 
tleties, was exhibited with little specula- 
tive clearness, and less practical influence ? 

Even when literature and religion 
awoke together from their long slumber, 
when Christianity was renovated and 
purified, the glorious beams of the Re- 
formation did not diffuse universal illu- 
mination. Even by better disposed, but 
partially enlightened minds, contention 
was too frequently mistaken for . piety, 
and debate substituted for devotion. 


Of 
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Of how different a spirit from these 
wrangling Polemics was Saint Paul ! 
Though he repeatedly exhortsbis friends^ 
especially Timothy, in instructing* his 
people to watch particularly “ over their 
** doctrine,” the grand foundation on 
which all preaching must be built, yet he 
ever shews himself an enemy to contro- 
versy, to frivolous disputes, and idle con- 
tention. He directs his converts, not to 
waste the time and strength, which should 
be reserved for great occasions, about 
\ words to no 'profit but subverting the 
hearers. And, perhaps, there has seldom 
been less genuine piety in the church 
than when intricate and theoretical points 
in theology have been most pertinaciously 
discussed. This is not “ contending for 
“ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
but diverting the attention from faith, 
and alienating the heart from charity. 

We do not mean to censure a. spirit 
of enquiry, nor to repress earnestness in 
the solution of difficulties. It is indeed 
04 of 



oifthdvery essence of an enquiring mind 
freely to start doubts, as it is of a learned 
ajid enlightened age rationally to solve 
them. -On . this point we are quite of 
the opinion of a good old Divine, that 

nothing is.so certain as that which is 
“ certain after doubts.” But compared 
even with the latter period of religious 
light and information, how far superior 
is our own ? We who have the happiness- 
to live in thg present age, live, when 
truth has had time to force its way 
through all the obstructions which barred 
up its passage to the heart ; ‘to pierce 
through all the obscurities which had- 
been raised about it, to prevent its ac- 
cess to the understanding.. 

If we rightly appreciate our advan- 
tages, we shall truly find that no country, 
in any. age, was. ever placed in a fairer 
position for improvement in wisdom, in 
piety, in happiness. A black cloud in- 
deed, charged with sulphureous matter, 
for. a long time was suspended.ov«r our 

heads j 
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hteads ; but, providentially directed; it 
passed on, and bursting, spread confla- 
gration over other lands. By the most 
exact retributive justice, those very 
Countries in which the modern Titans 
first assaulted' Heaven, became the first 
scene of total desolation. — In other 
places we have seen experiments tried,, 
new in their nature, terrible in their pro- 
gress, and worse than fruitless in their 
results. We Irave seen a great nation en- 
deavouring to shew the world that they 
could do without God. We have seen 
them exclude the Maker from his own 
creation ! and to complete the opposition 
between their own government, and His 
whom they gloried in dethroning, they 
used their impiously assumed power for 
the extermination of the species which 
he had created, for the destruction of the 
souls whom he had sent his Son to re- 
deem. 

Ifj however, in our own age, and per- 
05 haps 
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hups in our own country, Christianity has 
not only been boldy opposed, but auda- 
ciously vilified, it has been only so much 
the more seriously examined, so much 
the more vigorously defended. If its 
truth has been questioned by some, and 
denied by others, it has been only the 
more carefully sifted, the more satisfac- 
torily cleared. The clouds In which 
sophistry had sought to envelope it, are 
dispersed; the charges which scepti- 
cism had brought against it, are re- 
pelled. The facts, arch-like, have been 
strengthened by being trampled upon. 
Infidelity has done its worst, and by the 
energy of its efforts, and the failure of 
its attempts, has shewn how little it could 
do. Wit, - and ingenuity, and argument, 
have contributed each its quota to con- 
firm the truths which wit, and ingenuity, 
and argument, had undertaken to sub- 
vert. Talents on the wrong side have 
elicited superior talents on the right, and 
the champions of the Gospel havfcbeaten 

its 
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its assailants with their own weapons. 
Pyrrhonism has been beneficial, for by 
propagating its doubts it has caused them 
to be obviated. Even Atheism itself has 
not been without its uses, for by obtrud- 
ing its impieties, it has brought defeat 
on the objections, and abhorrence on 
their abettors. Thus the enemies of our 
faith have done service to our cause, for 
they have not advanced a single charge 
against it, which has not been followed 
by complete refutation ; the shaking of 
the torch has caused it to diffuse a clearer 
and stronger light. 

Let us once more resume the compa- 
rison of our advantages, and the pse we 
make of them, with the advantages and 
the conduct of these ancient servants of 
God, in considering whom, perhaps, we 
mingle envy with our admiration,, How 
fervently did these saints of the Old 
Testament pant for that fall. bla?e of 
lightunder which we live, and for which 

■Wf* 
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we are so little thankful ! — “ 1 have 4 
“ waited for thy salvation, O Lord !’* — * 
was the heart-felt apostrophe of a devout 
patriarch. The aged saint who “ waited 
“ for the consolation of Israel, and rap- 
“ turousJy sung his Nunc dimittis, ” — 
the ancient prophetess, who departed 
not from the temple, who desisted not 
from prayer day nor night ; — the father, 
of the Baptist, who “ blessed the Lord' 
“ God of Israel that he had visited and 
“ redeemed his people * — how small 

were their advantages compared with 
ours ! How weak is our faith* how freez- 
ing our gratitude, compared with theirs t! 
— They only beheld in their Saviour a 
feeble infant ; — they had not heard, as> 
we have heard, from the most undenia- 
hie authority, the perfections of his life, 
nor the miracles of bis power, nor the 
works of his mercy, nor his triumph* 
over. death, nor his ascension into Hea- 
ven, nor the descent of the Comforter. 

*- Luke, cb. i. + Luke, ch. ii. 

They* 
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They had not witnessed a large portion 
of the globe brought within the Chris- 
tian pale by the preaching of that Gos- 
pel, the dawn of which so exhilarated 
their overflowing hearts. If full beati- 
tude is promised' to them who have not 
seen, and yet have believed ; what will 
be the state of those who virtually have. 
seen, and yet have not believed ? 

■ Had any patriarch, or saint, who was 
permitted only some rare and transient 
glimpses of the promised blessing-, been- 
allowed, in prophetic vision* to penetrate 
through the long vista of ages* which lay 
in remote futurity before him — had he' 
been asked, whether if his power concurs 
red with his choice, in what age and in 
what nation he would have wished his lot 
assigned him — is it not more than pro- 
bable that he would have replied — in 

GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE BEGINNING OP THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ! 

May we not venture to assert, that 
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there are at this moment, on the whole, 
more helps and fewer hindrances to the 
operation of Christian piety, than at any 
preceding period? May we not assert, 
that at no time has the genuine religion 
of the Gospel been more precisely de- 
fined, more completely stript of human 
inventions, more purified from philoso- 
phical infusions on one band, and on the 
other more cleared from superstitious 
perversions, fanatical intemperance, and 
debasing associations? That there still 
exist among us philosophists and fana- 
tics, not a few, we are far from denying ; 
but neither is the distortion of faith in 
the one party nor its subversion in the 
otbervthe prevailing character j good 
sense and right-mindedness predominate 
in our general views of Christianity. 

If it be objected that there is a very 
powerful aid wanting to the confirmation 
of our faith, which the age of the apostles 
presented — that of miraculous gifts — 
the obvious answer is, that if they have 

ceased. 
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ceased, it is because they have fully 
answered the end for which they were 
conferred; and is not the withdrawing 
of these extraordinary endowments more 
than compensated by the fulfilment of so 
many of the prophecies of the New Tes- 
tament, and the anticipation of the near 
approach of others, yet unaccomplished ? 
In the mean time have we not the perpe- 
tual attestation of those living miracles, 
the unaltered state of the Jewish Church, 
and the frequent internal renovation of 
the human heart ? 

There is not a more striking feature in 
the character of the Royal Psalmist, than 
the fervent and reiterated expressions of 
his love and admiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. In what a variety of raptu- 
rous strains does lie pour out the over- 
flowings of his ardent soul!— “ Oh ! how 
“ I love thy law ! — Thy word is a lamp 
“ to my feet — 'Oh teach me thy statutes! 
“ Thy words have I hid within my heart 
** — Open thou mine eyes, that I may see 

** the 
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** the wondrous things of thy law!’* — - 
To give a full view of his affectionate ef- 
fusions, would be to transcribe the larger 
portion of the Psalms. To paraphrase 
his words, would- be to dilute essential 
spirit. 

Let us pausfe a moment, and while we' 
admire this holy fervency, let us blush 
at our own ingratitude for advantages so 
superior : let us lament our own want of 
spiritual sensibility. Let us be humbled : 
at the reflection, how very small was the 
portion of Scriptures with which David 
was acquainted ! How compairatively 
little did he know of that divine book, 
yet what holy transport was kindled by 1 
that little! He knew scarcely more than 
the Pentateuch, and one or two contem- 
porar y prophets. Then let us turn our 
eyes to the full revelation under which 
we live, and be grateful for the meridian 
splendour. 

Had David seen, a? we see, the pre- 
dictions' 
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dictions of the later prophetical writers, 
those of Isaiah especially, to say nothing 
of his own, fulfilled — had he seen, as 
we have seen, their glorious accomplish, 
ment in the New Testament — the in-' 
carnation and resurrection of Christ, 
the plenary gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
fulfilment of types, the substantiation 
of shadows, the solution of figures, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the wide pro- 
pagation of the everlasting Gospel, and 
that in far more tongues than were heard 
on the day of Pentecost, — had he seen 
a Bible in every cottage — a little semi- 
nary of Christian institution in every 
village — had he beheld the firm esta- 
blishment of the Christian Church, no 
longer opposed but supported by secular 
powers, after paving conquered opposi- 
tion by weapons purely spiritual — had he 
seen a standing ministry con&inued in 
a regular succession, from the age of the 
apostles to the present hour— -had he 
seen, in addition to these domestic bless- 
ings, England emancipating Africa and 

evan- 
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evangelizing India, commerce spreading 
her sails to promote civilization, and 
Christianity elevating civilization and 
sanctifying commerce — had the Royal 
Saint witnessed this combination .of mer- 
cies in one single country, what had his 
feelings been ? 

He who so passionately exclaimed. Oh 
“ how amiable are thy dwellings, thou 
“ Lord of Hosts I — my soul hath a de- 
«* sire and longing to enter into thecourts 
** of the Lord — blessed are they that 
ce dwell in thine house — - one day in thy 
“ courts is better than a thousand — one 
“ thing have 1 desired of the Lord, that 
“ I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
“ all the days of my life, to behold the 
“ fair beauty of the Lord,, and to visit hi* 
“ temple” — - this conqueror of the hea- 
then, this denouncer of false gods, 
this chosen monarch of the chosen 
people, this fervent lover of the de- 
votions of the Sanctuary,, this hallowed 
poet of Sion, this noble contributor 

to 
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To our public worship, this man after 
God’s own heart, was not permitted to 
build one single church — we in this 
island only possess ten thousand. 

But some may say, the apostles had 
supernatural supports, which are with- 
held from us. Their supports were 
doubtless proportioned to the fervency of 
their faith, and to the extraordinary 
emergencies on which they were called 
out to act. But as we had occasion to 
remark in a former chapter, these assist- 
ances seem to have been reserved for 
occasions to which we are not called 5 and 
to be dispensed to them for others rather 
than for themselves. We do not find that 
they who could cure diseases, were 
exempt from suffering them $ that they 
who could raise others from the dead, 
escaped a violent death themselves. We 
do not find that the aids afforded them, 
were given to extinguish their natural, 
feelings, to lighten their burthens, to 
rescue them from the vicissitudes of a 

painful 
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painful life, from poverty or sorrow, from 
calumny or disgrace. Though Saint 
Paul converted the Philippian Jailor, 
he had nevertheless been his prisoner j 
though he had been the instrument of 
making “ saints even in Caesar’s house- 
“ hold,” he was not delivered from pe- 
rishing by Caesar’s sword. 

It does not appear that in their ordinary 
transactions they had the assistance of 
more than the ordinary operations of the 
Spirit. These, blessed be Almighty Good- 
ness ! are not limited to prophets or apos- 
tles, but promised to all sincere believers 
to the end of the world ; communicated 
in a measure proportioned to their faith, 
and accommodated to their exigencies. 
The treasures of grace, unlike all other 
treasures, are not to be exhausted by 
using } but like the multiplication of the 
loaves, more is left to be gathered up- 
after the gift is used, than was imparted 
in the first instance. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

CONCLUSION. — CURSORY ENQUIRY INTO SOME 
OF THE CAUSES WHICH IMPEDE GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


T-F we, in this favoured country, and at 
this favoured period, are not as inter, 
nally happy as we are outwardly prosper- 
ous; if we do not reach that elevation 
in piety, if we do not exhibit that con- 
sistency -of character, which, from the 
advantages of our position might be ex- 
pected ; if innumerable providential dis- 
tinctions are conferred without being 
proportionally improved ; if we are re- 
joicing for public blessings- without so 
profiting by them as to make advance- 
ment in private virtue and personal re- 
ligion ; — should we not diligently en- 
quire in what particulars our deficiencies 

chiefly 
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chiefly consist, and what are the obstruc- 
tions which especially impede our pro- 
gress ? 

That middle course which the luke- 
warm Christian takes, be takes partly 
because it seems to carry with it many 
present advantages which the genuine 
Christian- loses. This measured conduct 
obtains for him that general popularity, 
the desire of which is his main spring of 
action. He secures the friendship ' of 
worldly men because he can accommo- 
date his taste to their conversation, and 
bend his views to their practices. As he 
is not profligate, the pious, who arc 
naturally candid, judge him favourably, 
and entertain hopes of his becoming all 
they wish ; so that he unites the credit 
of their good opinion -with the pleasure 
derived from the society of the others, 
A neutral character thus converts every 
thing to his own profit, avoids the suspi- 
cion attached to saints, and the disgrace 
inseparable from sinners. To disoblige 

the 
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the world is, upon his principles, a price 
almost too high for the purchase of hea- 
ven itself. Is it not doubtful whether 
he who accounts it so easy a matter to be 
a Christian, is a Christian in reality? To 
such an one, indeed, it is as easy as it is 
pleasant to reckon upon heaven ; but can 
any, without faith and without patience, 
be followers of them, who, “ through faith 
“ and patience, inherit the promises ?** 

The truth is, mere men of the world 
do not conceive a very formidable opinion 
of the real evil of sin ; they think slightly 
of it, because it is so common ; they even 
think almost favourably, at least they 
think charitably of it, when they see that 
even good men are not altogether exempt 
from it. From carelessness, or an erro- 
neous kindness, they entertain a tender 
opinion of what they perceive to he a 
constant attendant on human nature; 
they plead in its vindication, the mercy 
of God, the weakness of man, the power , 

of 
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of temptation, and are apt to construe a 
strict judgment on the thing into an 
uncharitable harshness 6 n the man. For 
this forbearance they expect to be paid 
in kind, to be paid with interest ; for 
their very charity is usurious. The least 
religious, however, often resent keenly 
those crimes which offend against so- 
ciety ; of sins which affect their own 
interest they are the most forward to seek 
legal redress. But they do not feel that 
some of the worst corruptions are of a 
spiritual nature ; and to those which only 
offend God, they never shew themselves 
tenderly alive. 

But if they were brought to entertain 
just notions of 4he glorious majesty of 
God, they would soon learn to see how 
sin dishonours it : nor could an adequate 
view of his unspeakable holiness Jail of 
leading them to a thorough hatred of 
every thing which is in direct opposition 
to it. If, however, their own impure 
15 vision 
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vision prevents them from perceiving 
how deeply sin must offend the infinite 
purity of God, they might at least be 
awfully convinced of its malignant na- 
ture, by contemplating the wide and 
lasting ravages it has made among the 
human race. That can be no inconsi- 
derable evil which has been perpetuating 
itself, and entailing misery on its perpe- 
trators for nearly six thousand years. 

Many are too much disposed to con- 
found a confident feeling of security 
with religious peace. Conscience, whbse 
suggestions were perhaps once clamorous, 
may, from long neglect, have become 
gradually less and less audible. The 
more obtuse the feelings grow, the Ies« 
disturbance they give. This moral dcad- 
ness assumes the name of tranquillity, 
and, as Galgacus said of the Roman con- 
querors, in his noble speech on the Gram- 
pian hills, “ when they have laid all 
« waste, they call the desolation Peace.’* 

VOL. II. P IS 
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Is there not a growing appearance that 
many are substituting for the integrity of 
Christian doctrine as taught in the Gos- 
pel,’ a religion compounded chiefly of the 
purer elements of deism, amalgamated 
with some of the more popular attributes 
of Christianity ? If the apostle, after all 
his high attainments, was K determined 
“ to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
“ him crucified,” shall a deteriorated, 
or, as it is pleased to call itself, a liberal 
Christianity, lead its votaries to be 
Satisfied with knowing every thing ex- 
cept him ; that is to be satisfied without 
knowing him in such a manner, as at 
once to believe in him as a prophet, and 
to be ruled by him as a king ; at once to 
obey him as a teacher, and trust in him 
as a Saviour ? 

On the other hand, let us remember 
that we may be correct in our creed, 
without possessing a living faith; we may 
be right in our opinions, without any 

cordial 
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cordial concurrence of the heart, or any 
obedient subjugation of the will j we may 
be regular in the forms of devotion, and 
irregular in our passions. We may be 
temperate in what regards the animal 
appetites, and intemperate in the indul- 
gence of evil tempers. We may be 
proud of our own orthodoxy, while we 
ridicule a serious spirit in another profes- 
sor of the same opinions. We 'may main- 
tain a customary habit of prayer, while 
we are destitute of that spirit without 
which prayer is unavailable. May not 
some pray without invoking the media- 
tion of the great intercessor ? May he 
not say to some now, as he said to his dis- 
ciples, hitherto ye have ashed nothing in 
my name. We do not mean so invoking 
him as to round the closing period with 
his name, but so regarding him, as to 
make him the general medium of our 
intercourse with heaven. 

And is it not an increasing evil, that 
p 2 there 
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there seems to prevail among some a ha- 
bit, so to speak, of generalizing religion, 
of melting down the peculiar principles 
of Christianity, till its grand truths are 
blended in the fusion, and come out of 
the crucible without any distinctive cha- 
racter ? A fundamental doctrine of our 
religion is, with many, grown not only 
into disuse but discredit. But unless a 
man can seriously say that his natural 
powers are fully effectual for his practical 
duties, that he is uniformly able of him- 
self to pursue the right which he approves, 
and to avoid the wrong which he con- 
demns, and to surmount the evil which 
he laments, and to resist the temptations 
which he feels ; it should seein that ho 
ought in reason to be deeply thankful for 
that divine aid which the Gospel pro- 
mises, and on which St. Paul descants 
with such perpetual emphasis j that he 
ought gladly to implore its communi- 
cation by the means prescribed by this 
great apostle. 


If 
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If a man does not set up on his own 
strength ; if he cannot live upon his own 
resources; if he finds that his good in- 
tentions are often frustrated, his firmest 
purposes forgotten, Ins best resolutions 
broken; if he feels that he cannot change 
his own heart ; if he believes that there 
is a real spiritual assistance offered, and 
that the communication of this aid is pro- 
mised to fervent prayer ; it should seem 
to follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that this interior sentiment would lower 
his opinion of himself, change his notions 
of the Divine character, diminish his 
feeling of self-dependence, loosen his 
attachment to sense, make him more 
indifferent to human opinion, and more 
solicitous for -the favour of God. This 
humbling, yet elevating intercourse with 
heaven, would seem to convince him 
feelingly, that of himself he can do 
nothing, that human estimation can con- 
fer no intrinsic value, because it cannot 
make us what we are not ; and that we 
< p 3 are 
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are in reality, only what we are in the 
sight of God. 

There is another cause which hurts the 
interests of religion. Injurious names 
are reciprocally given to the most impe- 
rious duties ; parties take different sides, 
and match them each against the other, 
as if they were opposite interests. But 
no power of words can alter the nature 
of things. Good works are not Popery j 
nor is faith Methodism. Yet is not a 
spiritual litigation vigorously carried on 
between two principles, both of which 
are of the very essence of the Gospel, 
and bound up therein in the most in- 
timate and indissoluble union ? Let us 
not reject a truth because it is misre- 
presented by those who do not under- 
stand it. We know that a learned 
Bishop was condemned by an ignorant 
Pope for propagating no worse a heresy 
than that there were Antipodes. 


Many, 
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Many, again, desire to be religious, but 
suffer the desire to die away without any 
effort to substantiate it ; without any cor- 
dial adoption of the means which might 
produce the effect. Yet, with this inope- 
rative desire, the languid Christian quiets 
conscience, and is satisfied with referring 
to this unproductive wish as an evidence 
of his sincerity. — The effect is similar to 
that of a deceitful anodyne, which lulls 
pain without removing its cause. There 
are those who may be said to swallow 
religion as something which they are told 
it is their duty to take in order to do 
them good. They therefore receive it in 
the lump, and then dismiss it from their 
thoughts as a thing done. It is no won- 
der if the success is proportioned to the 
measure. But would the apostle have 
so strenuously insisted on the necessity 
of being “ renewed from day to dayf 
if there were any defnite day in which it 
could be affirmed that the work had been 
accomplished ? And can any thing short 
p 4 of 
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of 6uch accomplishment justify us in 
desisting to press forward after it ? 

If then we would embrace Christianity 
as a life-giving principle, we must ex- 
amine it analytically, we must resolve it 
into the several parts of which it is com- 
pounded, instead of considering it as a 
nostrum, the effect of which is to be pro- 
duced by our ignorance of the ingredients 
of which it is made up. To subscribe 
articles of faith, without knowing what 
consequences they involve — to be satis- 
fied with having them propounded, with- 
out entering into the spirit of our obli- 
gation to obey them — to acknowledge 
their truth, without examining our own 
interest in them, is not only to be an im- 
perfect, but an irrational Christian. 

While the political and moral improve- 
ment of the world around us seems, in 
many respects, to be consentaneously ad- 
vancing, let not ws, of this highly distin- 
guished 
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guished land, frustrate the grand objects 
'which we have been the honoured instru- 
ments of establishing. Britain presents 
a spectacle, on which, if the world gazes 
with an admiring, it will gaze also with 
a scrutinizing eye. Those whom we have 
•served and saved will jealously enquire — 
for the obliged are not the least prying 
■ — Whetherwe live up to the high tonewe 
assume ? — Whether we obey the gospel 
we extol ? — Whether we are religious in 
person, or by proxy ? — Whether all who 
disperse the scriptures read them? — May 
not the ci'itical observer be inclined to 
parody the interrogatories of our apostle 
to the censorious Jews * : — Thou that 
sayest another should not swear, art thou 
guilty of prophane levity ? — Thou that 
sayest a man should keep the sixth and 
■seventh commandments, dost thou shrink 
from duelling and libertinism ?-— Thou, 

* 2 Romans, xxi. 22. 


s 


who 
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who holdest out a fair example in at- 
tending the solemnities of the Sunday 
morning’s worship, dost thou attend 
likewise the unhallowed festivities of the 
evening ? — Thou that art valiant in the 
field, art thou also “ valiant for the 
“ truth?” — Thou who, professing “pure 
“ religion and undefiled,” visitest the 
fatherless and widow with thy purse, 
dost thou keep thyself “ unspotted from 
“ the world ?” — Let it be observed that 
these are hypothetical questions, not rash 
accusations. 

The public munificence and private 
bounties of this age and country have 
outgoue all example. An almost bound- 
less benevolence has annihilated all dis- 
tinction of religion and of party, of 
country and of colour ; no difference of 
opinion, no contrariety of feeling has 
checked its astonishing operation, has 
chilled its ardent flame. No object is 
too vast for its grasp, none is too minute 

for 
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for its attention. The moral energies of 
the country have kept pace with the 
military and political. Charity, too, has 
been intimately connected with religion, 
and we may hope it is to the growth of 
the latter principle, that we are to ascribe 
the former practical effect. 

It remains with us to give substantial 
proof that the right practice has flowed 
from the true principle. Let us never 
give occasion to the members of another 
church to infer that even Protestants are 
not practically averse from the purchase 
of indulgencies. Let us not give them 
the slightest cause for imputing to any 
of our acts of beneficence a spirit of com- 
mutation. Let them not see that sobriety, 
purity, and self-controul, are considered 
by any of us as minor statutes in the 
Christian code : let it not be said that 
personal holiness is laid asleep by the 
soothing blandishments of liberal pro- 
fession ; by the misapplied tenderness of. 

r 6 candid 
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candid construction ; by a toleration 
which justifies the doing much that is not 
right ourselves, because we make large 
allowances for whatever is wrong in 
others. To judge charitably is a Chris- 
tian precept ; but religion no more per- 
mits us to judge falsely than to act cen- 
surably. To the affluent it is cheaper, and 
to the inconsiderate it is easier, to relieve 
others than to deny themselves. Let 
them remember, however, that though to 
give liberally is nobly right; yet to act 
consistently is indispensably requisite, if 
we would make that which is in itself 
right acceptable to God; and let even 
the most benevolent never fail to reflect, 
that nothing can swell the tide of charity 
to its full flow but self-denial. 

If some among us were to make their 
public bounties the measure of their 
domestic conduct., it would be setting up 
for themselves a high practical standard: 
yet it might be lair to make* it so. Such 
1 3 liberal 
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liberal persons might do well to consider 
liow far, in every subscription they pay, 
they do not give a sort of public pledge 
of their general practice ; and how far, 
in order to be honest, they are not bound 
to redeem the deposit by their general 
correctness. Is it not a species of deceit 
to appear better than we are ? And do 
we not virtually practise this deceit when 
our self-government is obviously not of 
a piece with our liberality ? 

Do we then undervalue charity ? God 
forbid. Charity is a grace so peculiarly 
Christian, that it is said to have been 
practised in those countries only where 
Revelation has been enjoyed either by 
possession or tradition. Of the histo- 
rians of ancient times who have trans- 
mitted to us the fame of their military 
skill, their political glory, their literary 
talents, their public spirit, or domestic 
virtues, none have made any mention of 
their charitable institutions;— none have 
made any mention of a great nation 

receiving 
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receiving into its bosom, in the moment 
of imminent danger, of foreign war, 
and pressing domestic distress, myriads 
of exiles from the enemy’s country j — 
of their receiving and supporting thou- 
sands upon thousands of the priesthood 
of a religion so hostile to their own, as 
scarcely to allow them to believe that 
there was salvation for their benefactors. 

Benevolence is the most lovely asso- 
ciate of the other Christian virtues. We 
mistake only when we adopt her as their 
substitute. Excellence in this grand 
article is so far from procuring a dispen- 
sation from the other graces of piety, 
that she only raises the demand for their 
loftier exercise. In the Christian race, 
however, the fleeter virtue must not 
slacken her speed lest her competitors 
should be distanced. No ; the lagging 
attributes must quicken theirs. 

We trust that we have not*, in any 
part of this little work, attempted to de- 
grade 
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grade human reason. Is it degrading 
any quality or faculty, to assign to it its 
proper place, to ascribe to it its pre- 
cise value ? Reason and religion accord 
as completely in practice as in principle $ 
and is it not a subject of gratitude to 
God, that as there is nothing in Chris- 
tian belief, so there is nothing in Chris- 
tian practice, but what is consonant to 
views purely rational. Every disorder, 
irregularity, and excess, which religion 
prohibits, is as contrary to our comfort, 
health, and happiness here, as it is fatal 
to our eternal interests ; and should be 
equally avoided on the ground of natu- 
ral and spiritual judgment. — Nay, if 
Christians are accused by the infidel of 
selfish motives, in obeying God for their 
own interest j is there not more ab- 
surdity in disobeying Him, when, by so 
•doing, we forfeit every thing which a 
well-directed self-love would shew to be 
our highest advantage, and which com- 
mon sense,* human prudence, worldly 
wisdom, would teach us to pursue. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul combats all those partiali- 
ties of judgment which arise from the 
understanding submitting itself to the 
will, from conviction yielding to incli- 
nation. As it was the truth of the prin- 
ciple, the rectitude of the act, w hich de- 
termined his judgment, so we read him 
to little purpose, if the same qualities do 
not also determine ours. But men sub- 
mit to unexamined predilections ; they 
do not allow themselves to be convinced 
of any thing with which they are not 
first pleased. Practical errors are rarely 
adopted from conviction, but almost al- 
ways from inclination. 

Our apostle frequently includes “ lovers 
£< of their ownselves” in his catalogue 
of grievous offenders. He considers 
selfishness as a state of mind inconsistent 
with Christianity 7 . No other religion, 
indeed, had ever shewn that it was sin- 
ful ; no other had ever taught its fol- 
low’ers to resist it j no other had fur- 
nished arms against it, had enabled its 

disciples 
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disciples to conquer it. Yet, may we 
not venture to assert, that among the 
prominent faults of this our age, is a 
growing selfishness. — We mean not that 
sullen selfishness which used to display 
itself in penurious habits, in shabby par- 
simony, and a sordid frugality, which 
received part of its punishment in the 
self-inflicted severities of its votary, and 
part in the discredit and contempt which 
attended it. But we mean, that luxu- 
rious selfishness which has its own gra- 
tification in the vanity it indulges ; and 
its own reward in the envy which it se- 
cretly awakens, in the admiration which 
it openly excites. 

The tide of an increased and increas- 
ing dissipation, gorgeous, costly, and 
voluptuous beyond all precedent, has 
swept away the mounds and ramparts 
within which prudence in expence, and 
sobriety in manners, had heretofore con- 
fined it. Strange ! that fashion and 
custom, and the example of others, are 

brought 
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brought forward as a vindication by 
beings, who know they must be them- 
selves individually responsible for the 
errors and the sins into which they are 
plunged by imitation, as well as by ori- 
ginal evil. — Numbers are pleaded as a 
valid apology for being carried headlong 
down the torrent. — But have we ever 
heard that the plague was thought a 
slighter distemper from the greatness of 
the numbers infected ! On the contrary, 
is not the extent of the ravage its most 
alarming symptom ? And is not the 
wecldy diminution in the numbers pub- 
licly registered as the only signal of re- 
turning health ? 

God has blessed the late unparalleled 
exertions of this country with a propor- 
tionate success. Honour and glory crown 
our land. But honour and glory are not 
primary stars, they borrow their lustre 
from that immortal principle which is 
the fountain of all moral illumination. — ■ 
Let us bear in mind, that to be prosper- 
ous 
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ous without piety, or joyful without gra- 
titude, or thankful without repentance, 
or penitent without amendment, is to 
forfeit the favour of Him from whom all 
prosperity is derived. — We are told in 
the oracles of God, that the corruptions 
of an irreligious nation converted bless- 
ings into sins, when e< pride and abun- 
dance of idleness” were the ungrateful 
returns for “ fulness of bread.” 

Though we no longer perceive that 
open alienation from God, so apparent 
in the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, yet, do we perceive that return 
to Him which the restoration of our pro- 
sperity demands? Has the design of the 
Almighty, in visiting us with the calami- 
ties of a protracted war, been answered 
by a renunciation of the sins for which it 
was sent ? Has his goodness, in putting 
a happy period to these calamities, been 
practically ackn owl edged ? — acknowledg- 
ed, not merely by the public recognition 
of a wisely appointed day, but by a 

visible 
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visible reformation of our habits and 
manners ? 

N. 

We are now most imperatively called 
upon to give unequivocal proof that our 
devotion in the late twenty years succes- 
sion of national fasts had some meaning 
in it beyond the bare compliance with 
authority, beyond the mere impulse of 
terror. Let it not be inferred, from any 
apparent slackness of principle, that ours 
Was the prayer of nature for relief, more 
than of grace for pardon ; the cry for 
escape from danger, rather than for deli- 
verance from sin. 

As God has abundantly granted us all 
the temporal blessings for which we then 
solicited, let us give full proof that our 
petitions were spiritual as well as politi- 
cal ; as He, in pity, has withdrawn the 
anger of his chastisements, let us, in gra- 
titude, take away the provocation of our 
offences. He has long tried us with cor- 
rection $ he is now trying us with mercies. 

If, 
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If, as we are told, when his judgments 
are in the earth, we should learn right- 
eousness^ what should we not learn, what 
should we not practise, when blessings 
are accumulated upon us — blessings, 
more multiplied in their number, more 
ample in their extent, more valuable in 
their nature, more fraught with present 
advantages, more calculated for pur eter- 
nal good, than ever were experienced 
by our ancestors in any period of our 
history ? 

Let us not triumphantly compare our- 
selves with worse nations, unless we knew 
what use they would have made of mer- 
cies which we have neglected ; let us not 
glory in our superiority to countries who 
have had to plead a bad government and 
a worse religion. To be better than those 
who are bad is a low superiority now, and 
will not be admitted as a reason tor our 
acquittal hereafter. Corrupt Tyre, pio- 
fligate Zidon, whose extinction the pro- 
phet Ezekiel had predicted ru the most 

portentous 
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portentous menaces, were pronounced 
by Infinite Compassion to be far less cri- 
minal than the instructed people to whom 
the pathetic admonition was addressed. 
If blindness and ignorance might be of- 
fered as a plea for those heathen cities, 
what should extenuate the guilt of the 
enlightened regions of Galilee ? 

It was on the most solemn of all occa- 
sions, that of a description of the gene- 
ral resurrection, that St. Paul breaks in 
on his own awful discussion, to suggest 
the “ corruption of manners” inseparable 
from “ evil communications.” Does it 
not give an alarming idea of his serious 
view of the subject, that he should so 
intimately connect it with the immediate 
concerns of the eternal world? Can we 
safely separate a cause and a conse- 
quence which he has so indissolubly 
joined ? 


As the joy felt by the patriarchal family 
in the afk, when the bird of peace, with 
7 its 
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its symbol in her mouth, returned to this 
little remnant of an annihilated world — 
such, in its kind, was the joy experienced 
when the voice of the charmer was re- 
cently heard on our shores, and through- 
out an almost desolated quarter of the 
globe. But let not our own country for- 
get that this peace, so fervently desired, 
and so graciously accorded, may, by our 
neglecting to improve the blessing, be- 
come more fatally and irretrievably inju- 
rious, than that state of hostility which 
we have so long and so justly deplored. 
Let us not forget that the shutting of 
the gates of the temple of Janus, by open- 
ing those of Paris, may only have changed 
the nature, while it has deteriorated the 
character, of the warfare. 

What incantation is there in the name 
of Peace that could, as by the touch ofa 
magician’s wand, produce at once a total 
revolution in the character of a people, 
and in our opinion of them ? What charm 
is there in a sound that could so trans- 
form 
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form a great nation, abandoned for a 
quarter of a century to boundless vice, 
and avowed infidelity, as to render fami- 
liar intercourse with them profitable, or 
their society even safe ; which could 
instantaneously convert this scene of 
alarm, into a scene of irresistible attrac- 
tion — could cause at once this land of 
terror to be desired as impatiently, and 
sought as impetuously, as if it had been 
the Land of Promise ? 

Will the borrowed glory, or rather the 
stolen renown, arising from pilfered pic- 
tures, or plundered, statues- — will the 
splendour of public buildings, buildings 
cemented with the blood of millions — 
with all the works of art, however exqui- 
site, atone for the degradation of the hu- 
man, and it may be almost said the ex- 
tinction of the Christian, character ? Will 
marbles, and paintings, and edifices ex- 
piate the utter contempt of morality, with 
all the other still lingering effects of the 
legal abolition of Christianity and the 

public 
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public disavowal of God ? Will the flower 
of England, the promising sons and 
blooming daughters of our nobles and our 
gentry, reap a measure of improvement 
from these exhibitions of genius, which 
may be likely to compensate for the per- 
nicious associations with which they may 
be accompanied ? 

Have we forgotten, that the mother 
of the fine arts, licentious Greece, in- 
jured Rome in her vital interests, her 
character, her honour, and her principles, 
more irretrievably than all her losses 
during her military conflict with them 
had done ? — that this great people, the 
England of antiquity, nevei*lost sight of 
her grandeur, never sacrificed her supe- 
riority, but when she stooped to imitate 
the vices, to adopt the manners, and to 
import the philosophy of the vanquished 
enemy ; and in short, that Greece amply 
revenged herself on her conqueror by a 
contact, which communicated an inex- 
tinguishable moral contagion ? 

VOL. II. Q 


To 
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To revert to a remoter, and a higher 
source j did not the chosen people of God 
suffer more essentially in their most im- 
portant interests, by their familiar com- 
munications, after their conquest, with 
the polluted Canaanites, than in their 
long and perilous warfare with them ? 

Let not these necessary enquiries be 
construed into the language of vulgar 
prejudice, into the unchristian wish to 
perpetuate an unjustifiable aversion to a 
nation, because they have been our poli- 
tical enemies. We feel no desire, like 
the Carthaginian father, to entail our 
own hatred on our offspring, to make 
our posteritywow interminable hostility 
to a people, because their predecessors 
have suffered by them. We have no 
wish to persist in personal alienation 
from any country, especially from one, 
which Divine Providence has made our 

l 1 

nearest neighbour. — It would be equally 
weak and wicked. ' 


But 
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But may we not venture, with all dif- 
fidence, to ask, should not there be a 
little space allowed them, after their 
deep pollution, to perform that quaran- 
tine, which even our ships are obliged 
to undergo before we receive them on 
our own shores ? May we not further 
ask, in the present instance, if by plung- 
ing into the infection on theirs, we do 
not fearfully aggravate the peril of the 
pestilence ! 

In these observations we are conscious 
of wandering into illimitable topics — 
topics which may appear irrelevant to our 
general object. It is fit we should re- 
sume that object, and draw to a close. 

Let us observe, for our own imitation, 
that what Saint Paul might, be called to 
do, or to suffer, in the intermediate 
stages to his final rest, he knew not, 
nor was he solicitous to know. Of 
one thing he was assured, that a day was 
coming when, whatever now appeared 
q a mysterious 
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mysterious would be made clear. While 
others only knew Him of whom they had 
heard , he knew Him in whom he believed. 
lie desired no other ground of confi- 
dence. All those superior concerns, on 
which his heart was set, lay beyond the 
grave ; lay in the hands of Him to whom 
he had trusted all which he accounted 
valuable. The soul which he had com- 
, putted to his Saviour, he knew that this 
Saviour “ was able to preserve against 
“ that day.” Swallowed up in the gran- 
deur of the thought, he disregards the 
common forms of speech, and leaves it to 
bis friend tosupply whatwas rather under- 
stood than expressed — ’what day he meant. 

If it is astonishing that any should dis- 
believe a religion, which has such unpar- 
ralleled attestations to its truth, as the 
religion which Saint Paul preached, is it 
not far more astonishing that, professing 
not to have any doubt of its truth, any 
should continue to live as if they be- 
lieved it to be false* that any should 

live 
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live without habitual reference to that 
day, to which his writings so repeatedly 
point, without labouring after a practical 
conviction of that paramount doctrine 
on which he so unweariedly descants, 
the benefits of the death of Christ ? 

This doctrine our Apostle has, beyond 
all other writers, iri ::frngably proved to 
be the only argument of real efficacy 
against our own fear of death. All the 
reasonings of philosophy, all the motives 
drawn from natural religion, all the self- 
complacent retrospection of our own vir- 
tues, afford no substantial support against 
it. This great doctrine, as the apostle 
also repeatedly proves, supplies the only 
principle which can set us above the sor- 
rows of life. Mere moral sentiment often 
raises us above the grosser corruptions 
of sense, but it does not raise us above 
the entanglements of the world ; it does 
uot lift us above perplexing fears and 
anxious solicitudes,; it does not raise us 
above the agitations of desire; it does 
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not rescue us from the doubts and haras- 
sing® of an unsettled mind, it does not 
deliver us from the pangs of an awakened 
conscience. A mere moral taste may 
sustain character and support credit, but 
it does not produce present holiness, nor 
peace, nor a hope full of immortality. 
It neither communicates strength to 
obey, nor power to resist, nor a heart to 
love, nor a will to serve. 

Let us then study with holy Paul, that 
Gospel wherein the true secret of hap- 
piness, as well as the great mystery of 
godliness, is revealed. Our Divine 
Teacher does not say read, but search 
the Scriptures. Its doctrines are of ever- 
lasting interest. All the great objects 
of history lose their value, as through 
the lapse of time they recede farther 
.from us $ but those of the book of God 
. are commensurate with the immortality 
of our nature. All existing circum- 
stances, as they relate to this world 
merely lose their importance as they 
j lose 
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lose their novelty ; they even melt in air 
as they pass before us. 

While we are discussing events they 
cease to be ; while we are criticising 
customs they become obsolete j while 
we are adopting fashions they vanish ; 
while we are condemning or defending 
parties they change sides. While w*e 
are contemplating feuds, opposing fac- 
tions, or deploring revolutions, they are 
extinct. Of created things, mutability 
is their character at the best, brevity 
their duration at the longest. But 
“ the word of the Lord endureth for 
“ ever.” All that the heart craves, that 
word supplies. This state of things is 
all instability ; the Gospel points “ to 
“ a city which hath foundations.” Here 
we have, beyond any other age or peo- 
ple, seen the kingdoms of this world 
transferred, depopulated, destroyed : 
there we are promised a kingdom which 
cannot be moved. 


With 
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"With Holy Paul then let us take the 
Bible for the subject of our meditation, 
for the ground of our prayer, the rule of 
our conduct, the anchor of our hope, the 
standard of our faith. Let us seriously 
examine whether this faith is built on 
the same eternal basis with that of the 
apostle, whose character we have been 
contemplating, whether we are endea- 
vouring to erect upon it a superstructure 
of practical goodness worthy of the broad 
and sure foundation ? 

Let us close our frequent reference to 
Saint Paul as a pattern for general imit- 
ation, by repeating one question illus- 
trative of those opposite qualities which 
ought to meet in every Christian. If 
the most zealous advocate for spiritual 
influences were to select, from all the 
writers of sacred antiquity, the most dis- 
tinguished champion of his great cause, 
on whom would he fix his choice ? And 
if the most strenuous assertor of the duty 
of personal activity in moral virtue were 

to 
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to chuse from all mankind the man who 
most completely exemplified this charac- 
ter in himself, where must he search ? 
Would not the two antagonists, when they 
met in the field of controversy, each in 
defence of his favourite tenet, find that 
they had fixed on the same man, — Paul 
the Apostle of the Gentiles? If then we 
propose him as our model, let us not rest 
till something of tiie same combination 
be formed in ourselves. 

To this end let us diligently study his 
Epistles, in which the great doctrines of 
Salvation are amply unfolded, and the 
mode of its attainment completely de- 
tailed. In contemplating the works of 
this great master of the human mind, we 
more than perceive, we feel , their appli- 
cablencss to all times, places, circum- 
stances, and persons ; and this, not only 
because the Word of Eternal Life is 
always the same ; but because the human 
heart, which that word reveals to itself, 
is still the same also. We behold, as in 
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a mirror, the fidelity, we had almost said 
the identity, of his representation, — face 
answering to face. We feel that we are 
personally interested in every feature he 
delineates. lie lets us into the secrets 
of our own bosoms. He discloses 'to us 
the motives of our own conduct. He 
touches the true springs of right and 
wrong, lays bare the moral quality of 
actions, brings every object to the true 
point of comparison with each other, and 
all to the genuine standard of the unerr- 
ing Gospel. By him we are clearly 
taught that the same deed done from the 
desire of pleasing God, or the desire of 
popular favour, becomes as .different in 
the eye of religion, as any two actions in 
the eye of men. 

There we shall see also, that Saint 
Paul evinced the sincerity of his eternal 
hopes by constantly preparing himself 
for their fruition. These hopes shaped 
his conduct, these hopes moulded his spi- 
rit to a resemblance of the state he hoped 

for : 
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,for: and he best proved his belief that 
there really was such a state, by labouring 
to acquire the dispositions which might 
qualify him for its enjoyment. Without 
this aim, without this effort, without 
this perseverance, his faith would have 
been fruitless, his hope delusive, his pro- 
fession hypocrisy, and his “ preaching 
“ vain.” 

Let us image to ourselves the Saviour 
of the world, holding up professing 
Christians as a living exemplification of 
his religion ; of that religion which he 
taught by his doctrines and ratified by 
his blood. Let us represent him to our 
imaginations as referring to the lives of 
his followers for the truth of his word. 
Do we not tremble at such a responsibi- 
lity ? Do we not shrink from such a 
comparison ? Are we not alarmed at the 
bare idea of bringing reproach on his 
Gospel, or dishonour on his name ? 

■, Christians! why would you wait till 

you 
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you arrive at heaven, before you contri- 
bute to the great cud of every dispen- 
sation, — namely, that God may be glori- 
fied in his Saint «, and admired in all 
them that believe ? Even now, something 
of that assimilation should be taking 
place, which will be perfected when 
“ we shall see Ilim as lie is,” and 
which will never take place if the re- 
semblance begin not here. Beatification 
is only the finishing of the likeness. In- 
tuition will only complete the transfor- 
mation. 


HIE END. 
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